

























Solid Progress in practically every 
department marked developments in 
coal in 1939. 
the material in this, the 29th Annual 


This is evidenced in 


Review and Progress Number of Coal 
Age. In making this statement, the 
editors acknowledge with sincere 
thanks the contributions of the many 
men who supplied material to com- 
plete this review Research 
activity was not the least of the 
heartening developments for the coal 
industry last year. Improving estab- 
lished uses and developing new prod- 
ucts naturally occupied the major 
part of the researchers’ attention, 
but mining problems, such as roof 
support, gas ignitions, etc., were not 
neglected. For the 1939 picture, see 
p. 87... Maumee Collieries Co. 
again comes to the front with a new 
preparation plant in Indiana employ- 
ing both a new trough washer and an 
Plant details and 


operation are the subject of an 


air-pulsated jig. 


article scheduled for early publica- 
tion... .. No crystal ball is needed 
to reveal another good omen for the 
future of the bituminous industry. 
Advances in mechanical mining are 
definite and substantial—witness the 


wide-spread installation of loading 


»- > 
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EXCLUSIVE COOLING ~ Tm 
AND SAFETY FEATURES 


The Westinghouse SK motor is the favorite mine motor because 
of its exclusive durability and safety features. 

In this motor the fan is located on the commutator end 
covered at all times. At the same time it provides unusually 
efficient ventilation because the flow of cooling air is not re- 
stricted by pulleys, gears, or gear cases. 

Brushes and commutator are completely protected, but easily 
accessible for inspection or adjustment through the easily re- 
moved hand hole covers. 

In addition SK motors have these time-proved advantages: 


ipping 


; : 7 w 
Tuffernell insulation. Trouble-free because of “Ss found, 


Mica insulated armature coil. 

Uniform speed because of uniform magnetic 
circuit. 

Excellent commutator assuring long brush life, 


. ° . Clas 
For complete information call your nearest: ro 


+ al : : " {for D-C Motors)— 
Westinghouse Office Electrical Contractor with 


: teste ®xplosion- 
Motor Dealer Industrial Agent ad enclosure. 


18 Starters 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., 
East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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and conveying equipment detailed in 
the articles reviewing 1939 develop- 
ments, p. 56; mechanization sales, 
p. 63; and progress in rubber-tired 
haulage, p. 60... . With smoke 
elimination more and more in the 
public eye, added interest accrues to 
the industry's latest project for sup- 
plying a smokeless fuel. This project, 
the "'Solarite" plant of the Midwest 
Radiant Corporation, supplemented 
by a stripping and an up-to-date 
washing, screening and truck-loading 
plant, is the subject of three articles 
scheduled for early publication. . . . 
Speaking of preparation, 1939 
was a banner year in this department 
in the bituminous industry, with me- 
chanical cleaning registering new 
gains along with tipple construction. 
New theories and practices gave 
added impetus to coal drying, as 
detailed in the article beginning on 
p. 69... . Shaft-bottom fans al- 
ready have been the subject of 
discussion in these pages. Now, 
Raymond Mancha details their ad- 
vantages and answers a number of 
objections in a new treatise to appear 
in an early issue... . The Coal Age 
front cover this month features 
John L. Lewis, U.M.W. president, 
which has been considering its future 
course at its 50th anniversary meet- 
ing in Columbus. This cover has been 
released for editorial use through the 
courtesy of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., whose ad occupied this 
spot last February. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


There has been a gradual ebb in busi- 
ness in the last few weeks, after a 
month of fairly steady activity. This 
probably is the usual reaction fol- 
lowing the holidays. While such ele- 
ments as the downward trend in the 
stock market are contributing to the 
smoothing off foreshadowed for the 
early months of the new year, the 
continuance of cold weather through- 
out the country is a favorable factor 
for the coal industry. 


ELECTRICAL POWER OUTPUT 


Continuing the upturn following the 
holidays, output by the electric light 
and power industry in the week ended 
Jan. 13 rose to 2,592,767,000 kw.-hr.. 
an amount exceeded only in the two 
weeks preceding Christmas, accord- 
ing to the Edison Electric Institute. 
Compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, the gain, which 
has been gradually widening since 
early December, increased further to 
14.2 per cent. 


COAL-STOKER SALES 


Mechanical-stoker sales in the United 
States in November last totaled 8,394 
units (U. S. Bureau of the Census 
from 101 manufacturers), compared 
with 18,222 units in the preceding 
month and 7,917 in November, 1938. 
Sales of small units in November last 
were: Class 1 (under 61 lb. of coal 
per hour), 7,058 (bituminous, 6,058; 
anthracite, 1,000); Class 2 (61-100 
lb. per hour), 639; Class 3 (101-300 
lb. per hour), 431. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Bituminous-coal production by United 
States mines in December last (pre- 
liminary figures), totaled 37,283,000 
net tons, according to the Bituminous 
Coal Division, U. S. Department of 
the Interior. This compares with out- 
put of 42,835,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding month and 36,541,000 tons in 
December, 1938. Anthracite tonnage 
in December last was 3,862,000 (pre- 
liminary), according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, against 3,936,000 
tons in the preceding month and 








4,533,000 tons in December, 1938. 
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THAT BRING LONG LIFE TO 
“HERCULES” (RED-STRAND) WIRE ROPE 


Consistent top-flight performance is never a matter of chance, 
and the year by year record of dependable field service that 
“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire Rope has established, is due 
to our strict adherence to al] details of manufacture. These 
details start with the selection of proper materials, and they 
follow through until the last test and inspection has been made 
and approved by experienced workmen. 

Because nothing is left to chance in the manufacture of 
“HERCULES” ( Red-Strand) Wire Rope, you can depend on it 
for longer life . . . lower operating costs . . . more satisfaction. 
Why not give it a trial? 











Available in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 
constructions —in either Standard or Preformed types 
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Pertinent and Impertinent 


@ ANY APPROACH to an_ uninter- 
rupted flow in production results in 
dollars saved by the elimination of 
operating-time losses. That rubber- 
tired haulage represents another 
step in this avenue to lower costs is 
now fully proved. under 
approximately similar physical con- 
ditions with this new-type equip- 
ment vary 


Savings 


with 
the degree of intensive management 
expended. After all, the proper co- 
ordination of men and machines 
for an uninterrupted flow of coal 
from face to railroad cars at the 
tipple is still the optimum. 


widely, as usual, 


¢ Wat becomes of fine-size fuel 
values in unprocessed slurry is now 
answered almost like the child’s 
query of what becomes of the white 
when the snow melts. That it dis- 
appears—and forever—is certain, 
but how much is recoverable and 
where it may be marketed are ques- 
tions with which the industry seems 
little concerned for its 


bank roll. 


too own 


* Rumor is again abroad whisper- 
ing that government-fixed minimum 
prices on bituminous coal are just 
around the corner. Maybe so. But 
the really important thing for both 
'riends and foes of the Guffey act 
“cup to keep in mind is simply 
this: Washington can fix prices but 
't cannot deliver orders and no sys- 
om of regulation can long protect 
‘he inefficient from the competition 
uf efficient rivals. 


eA juBILANT United Mine Work- 
rs has been celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary at Columbus, Ohio, the 
past month. 
sratulations are in 
institution or 


And properly so. Con- 
order to any 
organization which 
can survive the inevitable vicissi- 
tudes of a half century. Yet a word 
of admonition, too, might not be 
In their Mr. 
Lewis and his followers should not 
forget that “the first hundred years 
are the hardest.” Fifty 
fifty still to go. 


amiss. festive mood, 


down and 


@ SMOKE ABATEMENT is a problem 
which cannot lightly be ignored if 
the coal industry is to avoid burden- 
some and possibly unfair restric- 
tions in the continued sale of its 
output. Sulphur and carbon are 
valuable elements, but few people 
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care to become involuntary 
sumers of them through breathing 
polluted air. 
dustry 


stake. 


con- 
Because the coal in- 
immediately at 
it should take the initiative 


has more 


in a sane smoke-abatement pro- 
gram. 


Postponed Repairs 
“WE 


fuse to drive any 


ENCOURAGED the men to re- 
vehicle if they 
thought it was not in excellent con- 
dition,” writes Ted N. Moyers in 
Public Safety. In how many mines 
would not a similar attitude result 
in greater safety? 
agement seems to expect the opera- 
tive to handle a machine through 
the day though in taking 
charge of it the operative finds, for 
ineffective brake or 
some serious defect. 


Too often man- 


even 


example, an 


When a substitute takes hold, 
is even worse. He, perhaps, does 
not recognize the weak link nor 


a 
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does he know where along the road 
he must use caution or how many 
cars he can safely load on the loco- 
motive. Foresight, good judgment 
and skill in employees are desirable. 
but it is far better to make the need 
for such qualities unnecessary, for 
at any time they may fail. With 
accident causes eliminated, the 
operative will have a no-accident 
day without undue mental effort. 


Big and Little Falls 


CLASSIFICATION of accidents has 
received further development at the 
hands of E. Rowley, inspector for 
the Midland and Southern Division 
of England. He reports that falls of 
five gross hundredweight (560 lb.) 
and under caused 60.2 per cent of 
the total accidents from falls; falls 
of five to ten gross hundredweight, 
16.0 per cent; falls of ten to twenty 
gross hundredweight, 10.6 per cent; 
falls exceeding twenty gross hun- 
dredweight, 13.2 per cent. 

Falls of only 560 lb. of material, 
Mr. could be 
avoided by replacing posts and caps 
by posts and crossbars. “Many of 
the accidents,” he declares, “might 
be avoided by incorporating the 


Rowley argues, 


use of temporary props in the tim- 
bering rules instead of leaving the 
the under the 
vague term of ‘where necessary’.” 
As every piece of roof has enough 
natural support to keep it from 
falling until the moment of its fall, 
it is certain that the additional sus- 
taining power that would keep the 
weight in place as long as might be 
necessary would be much less than 
five hundredweight in the 60.2 per 
cent of the cases where falls of such 


decision to miner 


weight or less occurred. 


Some American mining com- 
panies now include temporary props 
in their systems of timbering. It is 
a procedure which all might study 


with profit. 


Payment for Strikes 


DOES FAILURE upon the part of 


an employer to accept willy nilly 
any proposal of a labor organiZa- 
tion for continuing work pending 
the negotiation of a new agreement 
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constitute a lockout? Mere state- 
ment of the question should fur- 
nish its own answer. Nevertheless, 
in two States, government agencies 
have ruled that miners who ceased 
work on April 1, 1939, are entitled 
to unemployment compensation for 
the period of the Appalachian sus- 
pension. In one case—Ohio—that 
decision has been sustained by the 
lower court. Virginia judges have 
held to the contrary in five cases 
and the West Virginia Department 
of Unemployment Compensation 
turned thumbs down on the miners’ 
plea for such benefits. 

Certainly at first blush assessing 
industry for payment under such 
circumstances seems absurd to the 
ordinary lay mind. If the doctrine 
enunciated in Ohio and Tennessee 
is sound, what shall be said if 
counter proposals for continuing 
work are made by the employers? 
Does the expiration of a wage con- 
tract give either party superior 
rights in dictating terms for avoid- 
ing a stoppage that involves no 
final dissolution of negotiations? 
The implications are so far reach- 
ing that no decision short of that 
handed down by a court of last re- 
sort should be accepted as final. 


New Jobs for Coal 


Coat in the past has found its 
largest outlets in heating and power 
uses. Although the use of coal as a 
raw material for the chemical in- 
dustry is steadily growing, it seems 
likely that the older markets will 
still furnish the greatest outlets. 
Therefore, an increased demand for 
heat or energy may be the means 
of restimulating the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 

Among the uses which might be 
encouraged are: heating of main- 
travel arteries, sidewalks, gutters 
and railroad switches to prevent the 
formation of ice; warming of ga- 
rages to prevent damage to cars 
and to make travel in them in the 
morning more comfortable; heating 
of stadiums in frigid weather; heat- 
drying of farm products and, final'y, 
more general use of electricity for 
air conditioning and irrigation. 

There is nothing spectacular, it 
is true, in any of these suggestions. 





But their adoption in many cases 
must be preceded by a real public- 
relations job. That job is the mold- 
ing of public opinion on the em- 
ployment of heat as a direct and 
indirect means of providing greater 
comfort. 


The Finch "Purge" 


SUMMARY DECAPITATION of Dr. 
John W. Finch as head of the Bu- 
reau of Mines is not surprising— 
when the conditions under which 
he was appointed are recalled. His 
selection was a decided break with 
the tradition that chiefs of tech- 
nical and scientific agencies should 
not change with a change in nation- 
al administration. Dr. Finch was a 
beneficiary of that break; today he 
is a victim of the same system which 
gave him his office. Technical quali- 
fications are not here in issue. 

The system itself is vicious. As 
was pointed out at the time of his 
appointment (Coal Age, Septem- 
ber, 1934, p. 335), “no technical 
bureau chief should be required to 
live under the shadow of the po- 
litical ax” if worth-while service 
is to be rendered. The falling of the 
ax always raises ugly questions. In 
the present case, Secretary Ickes 
defends the decapitation on_ the 
eround that Dr. Finch “lacks iron 
in his veins” and was dominated by 
certain of his subordinates. These 
reasons, however, are too specious 
to satisfy those who see in this ac- 
tion further government kowtowing 
to a powerful labor organization 
and an outburst of Ickesian pique 
at the failure of the Bureau to cam- 
paign for the Neely mine-inspection 
bill supported by the U. M. W. 

Charges such as these should not 
be permitted to die with an offhand 
press conference by the Secretary 
and a few brief words by the de- 
posed head of the Bureau. They 
call for a Congressional investiga- 
tion which will not only bring to 
light all the facts in the Ickes: 
Finch feud but which also will 
probe deeply into the effects o! 
substituting political expediency 
and patronage for unhampered di 
rection of essential governmental 
agencies. Otherwise some of thes 
bureaus may cease to be essential 
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WITH PRODUCTION UP 


Coal Puts Pressure on Drive 


For Fair Share of Fuel and Energy Market 


N A YEAR marked by an increase 
\ in industrial activity on the one 
hand, warmer-than-normal weather 
on the other, a twelve-months-long 
struggle by federal agencies to estab- 
lish minimum prices and marketing 
regulations and a six-weeks stoppage 
of work in the Appalachian region, 
the bituminous industry finally came 
through with a  12.6-per-cent  in- 
crease in output. Realization, how- 
ever, continued unsatisfactory. And, 
while much speculation as to_ its 
immediate and eventual effects fol- 
lowed the outbreak of war in Europe, 
it apparently had little effect on coal 
in the United States in 1939, either 
from the standpoint of internal de- 
mand or direct exports. In the main, 
the increased output reflected an 
improved demand for both capital 
and consumer goods, which was off- 
set to some extent by another “warm” 
year. Only February, according to 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, could be 
classed as abnormally cold, while 
months either were mod- 
erately warm or far above ordinary 
seasonal temperatures. 

Credit for the higher output also 
“oes to a more intensive market-pro- 
motion program by producers, distrib- 


the other 





utors and allied equipment indus- 
tries—reflected, among other things, 


substantial increase in stoker 

Outstanding accomplishments 
in such promotional work are sum- 
marized in the article starting on p. 
85. Coal also broadened its pro- 
gram of acquainting the public with 
its place in the country’s economy 
and how unfair and subsidized com- 
petition adversely affect its ability to 
give employment and pay wages and 
taxes. At the same time, the indus- 
try continued its vigorous opposition 
to such competition—from both pub- 
lic and private sources—with some 
measure of success. 

Total bituminous output in 1939, 
according to preliminary estimates 
by the Bituminous Coal Division of 
the Interior Department, was 389,- 
025,000 net tons, an increase of 44,- 
395,000 tons, or 12.6 per cent, over 
the 1938 total of 344,630,000 tons. 
Stocks in the hands of industrial 
consumers and retail dealers showed, 
on the whole, only nominal changes 
from 1938, while total lake ship- 
ments, cargo and fuel, rose to 41,123,- 


in a 
sales. 





Fig. 1—With industrial activity on 
the upgrade, bituminous coal output 
rises 12.6 per cent in 1939. 


608 tons, compared with 35,130,588 
tons in the preceding year. Bitumi- 
nous exports were perhaps 1,000,000 
tons more in 1939. 

Railroad-fuel consumption (Fig. 
1) increased about 5,225,000 tons, or 
8.9 per cent; electric-power-utility 
requirements rose 3,906,000 
tons, or 9.7 per cent. Figures for 
both groups include some anthracite 


some 


tonnage. A sharp increase in pig- 
iron production boosted coal con- 


sumption for this purpose about 63.7 
per cent, or 17,200,000 tons, in 1939. 
Consumption by steel and_ rolling 
mills, coal-gas retorts, cement mills, 
coke ovens (coal for coke for purposes 
other than pig-iron production) and 
“other industrials,” on the basis of 
available data, increased about 6,- 
900,000 tons, or 5.5 per cent. 
Anthracite, susceptible to 
fluctuations in industrial activity but 
more responsive to changes in weather, 


less 


also finished up with a substantial 
gain. Production in 1939 is esti- 


mated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(preliminary figures) at 50,807,000 
net tons, an increase of 4,708,000 
tons, or 10.2 per cent, over the 1938 
total of 46,099,000 tons. Part of 


the increase is represented by an 
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addition of probably a million tons 
to the export total, mostly to Canada. 
Like bituminous, anthracite also 
faced stiff competition from competi- 
tive fuels in 1939. Warm weather, 
however, probably was a_ greater 
factor in limiting the industry’s 
gains. 

Continued opposition to federal 
competition and still more pressure 
on drives for measures designed to 
check unfair competition from oil 
(both domestic and imported), gas 
and imported coal marked the indus- 
try’s relations with substitutes, while 
direct action centered in the promo- 
tional work of Anthracite Industries, 
Inc. This included adver- 
tising and other and 
good-will-building work, cooperation 
in the Anthracite Exhibit and the 
N. Y. World’s Fair, the conduct of 


chimney tests to determine the basic 


consumer 
promotional 


facts with relation to domestic boil- 
ers, establishment of a dealer-train- 
ing course in the installation, opera- 
tion and servicing of domestic stokers, 


cic. 


Anthracite Unsettled 


Despite 
experienced a 


anthracite 
year, largely 
because of price unsettkement grow- 


these activities, 


hectic 


ing out of various causes, chiefly ex- 
cess producing capacity. On Jan. 19, 
1939, the Glen Alden Coal Co. with- 
drew from the open-price filing agree- 
ment under which the industry had 
operated since Jan. 31, 1938, on the 
ground that the pact, because of lack 
of support, was not conducive to im- 
proved conditions. Subsequent  with- 
drawal of other companies resulted 
in a decision to scrap the agreement 
Feb. 15 and substitute regional con- 
ferences for the discussion of produc- 
tion and marketing problems. As a 
result of price-cutting which followed 
abandonment of the plan, operators 
and with 
Pennsylvania, 
decided to inaugurate a 3-day week 


miners, in a. conference 


Governor James of 
on March 6, at the same time adopt- 
ing a system of filing all sales prices 
with the Anthracite Institute. By 
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Fig. 2—Anthracite registers 10.2-per- 
cent gain in 1939, 


December, however, further decline 
in prices resulted in a_ voluntary 
move to sharply limit production to 
work down the stocks above ground. 
This move was successful enough 
to lead producers to raise mine prices 
about the middle of the month. And 
in January, 1940, following another 
price advance, it was anndunced that 
a plan of allocating tonnage among 
old-line and independent companies 
(60 per cent by line and 40 per cent 
by independents), with limitation of 
total output in accordance with po- 
tential market demand, had been 
drawn up and approved by all but 
1 per cent of the industry and would 
go into effect following a conference 
with the Governor. 

Dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
state of affairs resulted in a contin- 
uance of interest in stabilization pro- 


posals in 1939, usually based on 


legislative proposals. Prior to the 
first gubernatorial conference men- 


tioned, operators, at a meeting in 
New York, adopted a long-range re- 
covery plan embodying, among other 
things, the creation of a State An- 
thracite Commission with the power 
to regulate the industry through con- 
trol of prices, production and mar- 
keting; and elimination of “bootleg- 
ging” by law enforcement. 
Early in April, eight hard-coal con- 
trol measures went into the hopper 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, and 
on May 17 the lower house passed the 
Kane bill providing, in addition to a 
regulatory 


proper 


etc., for a 
research program but eliminating the 
setting of minimum prices. A tie vote 
in the Senate on May 28 resulted 
in defeat of the measure. 
anthracite 
embarked on a stabilization campaign 


commission, 


Independent producers 
of their own with the organization of 
the Anthracite Operators’ Associa- 
Aug. 11. On Aug. 31, the 
authorized the formation 
of a joint committee of industry rep- 
resentatives and businessmen to con- 
duct an 


tion on 
association 


investigation as a_prelim- 


inary to stabilization measures. Later, 
the association applied to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for permis- 
sion to establish a code of fair-trade 
practices for anthracite. 

Anthracite developments in 1939 
also were marked by the conclusion 
of a new wage and working agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers 
on May 27. The miners won a “union- 
shop” contract continuing the exist- 
ing scale of wages and hours. 

In the bituminous industry, a shut- 
down of six weeks (April 1 to May 
13) occurred in the Appalachian 
region before a new agreement finally 
was arrived at. Negotiations started 
March 14, and by the end of the 
month both operators and miners 
had settled that the wage and hour 
provisions of the old agreement would 
be continued. The two sides parted 
company on union demands for a 
closed shop or elimination of the 
penalty clause. As a result, work in 
the Appalachian field was suspended 
April 1. In other districts, however, 


the mines continued to run under 
extensions of the old agreements 


4 or 5, when they, too, 
pending adoption of a 
pact for the Appalachian region. 


until May 
suspended 


Union Requests Granted 


With the deadlock continuing, De- 
partment of Labor mediators moved 
in and President Roosevelt called 
the negotiating committee to Wash- 
ington May 9. Finally, on May 13. 
eight Northern producers’ 
tions granted the union request fo1 
recognition as the exclusive bargain- 


assocla- 


ing agency for the miners, desired by 
the United Mine Workers to enable 
it to stave off the thrusts of the rival 
Progressive Mine Workers, affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. The U.M.W. 
guaranteed the rights of management! 
and consented to the retention of the 
penalty clauses in local 
Six of the thirteen Southern 
tors’ however, 
to accept the agreement, but all ex- 
cept Harlan changed their mind- 
within a week and signed up. On 


contracts. 
opera 


associations, refused 
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fune 15, the Harlan association 
«ranted its members permission to 
enter into individual contracts, and 


on July 19 the association and the 
inion finally composed their differ- 
ences. With the Appalachian agree- 
ment signed, new contracts were exe- 
cuted in the outlying districts in jig 
time. 

Halted in its tracks by court stays 
against price schedules promulgated 
late in 1937 and early in 1938 on 
the grounds that proper hearings had 
not held, the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission suspended 
all prices on Feb. 26, 1938, and em- 
harked the task of 
preparing new schedules, including 
holding complete hearings. This work 
continued throughout 1939. 

With all old schedules suspended 
early in 1938, new cost determina- 
tions were submitted by the district 
boards, along with marketing rules 
and regulations. This work got far 
enough along in 1938 for the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission 
to order commencement of coordina- 


been 


on wearisome 


tion work in Districts 14 to 20 and 
22 and 23. On Jan. 16, 1939, the 
Commission ordered coordination of 


prices and rules and regulations in 
Districts 1 to 8. On Feb. 20, an order 
issued for coordination in Dis- 
tricts 9 to 13. And on Feb. 24, a 
supplementary order was issued for 


Was 


coordination in all market areas not 
covered in previous orders. 


On March 20, the Commission. 
stating that coordination of prices 


had failed in all districts except 5, 
14. 16. 18, 20 and 23 and coordina- 
tion of rules and regulations in all 
districts 14, 16, 18, 20 and 
23, took the work. Meantime, 
final hearings on cost determinations 
were started on March 6, coming to 


except 
over 


by reductions in approved costs in 
Minimum Price Areas 6, 7, 9 and 10 
on May 1; 3, 4 and 5 on May 25; 
and 2 on June 6. Final hearings on 
marketing rules and regulations were 
held April 17 to 21, inclusive, and 
final rules and regulations were ap- 
proved on May 25 to go into effect 


when minimum prices were estab- 
lished. 

On May 9, the President, in his 
reorganization proposals, later ap- 
proved by Congress, recommended 
abolishment of the National  Bitu- 


minous Coal Commission and transfer 
of its functions to the Secretary of 
the Interior. This transfer took place 
July 1, at which time a Bituminous 
Coal Division was organized in the 
Department of the Interior with How- 
ard A. Gray as director, D. H. Wheeler 
as assistant, and Percy Tetlow, former 
Commission chairman, as_ technical 


adviser. 
Price Hearings Begin 


But before the Commission breathed 
its last, it approved coordinated min- 
imum prices for Areas 7, 8, 9 and 10; 
Area 1, June 16; and Areas 2, 3, 4 
and 5, June 24, all such prices sub- 
ject to final hearings. These hearings 
began in Washington July 24, cover- 


ing prices for Districts 1 to 20, 
inclusive, and also 22 and 23, the 


Denver part of the hearings being 
transferred to the capital. The Divi- 
sion completed presentation of  evi- 
dence to support its proposed coor- 
dinated minimum prices on Nov. 22. 
District boards — started 
their Nov. 24, 
vidual producer protests began Dec. 
11, continuing into 1940. Meantime. 
hearings on discounts to distributors 


presenting 


protests while indi- 


and rules and regulations for the 
maintenance of prices in the resale 
of coal started Nov. 27 and ended 
Dec. 5. 

Suspension of the price schedules 
in 1938 was felt keenly by many 
producers, and proceedings since that 
time have been punctuated by ap- 
peals from various groups for more 


speed. On the other hand, the price 
débacle — strengthened —_ opposition 


among other producer groups against 
either parts or the entire act. This 
opposition was evidenced in one di- 
rection by the organization Feb. 10, 
1939, of the Committee for the Amend- 
ment of the Coal Act, with John A. 
Howe, vice-president, 
Coal Co., as chairman. 
20, Representative Allen, Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced in the House a 
bill to modify the Bituminous Coal 
Act. A revised bill was offered May 
15. The Allen proposals were sup- 
ported by the Committee for the 
Amendment of the Coal Act, but no 


Truax-Traer 


On March 


action was taken on them during 
1939. 
One attack on the constitutional- 


ity of the Guffey-Vinson Act, by the 
City of Atlanta, reached the Supreme 
Court in 1939. The city first lost 
out in a decision by the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals on Feb. 
16 upholding the act. On May 2, 
the Supreme Court agreed to receive 
an appeal, and on Nov. 13 ruled that 
the city could not maintain an action 
because prices had not been put into 
effect and therefore it had suffered 
no damage. 

Establishment of marketing agen- 
cies continued in 1939, largely as a 
result of the delay in the establish- 
ment of minimum prices. Agencies 
approved in 1938 were the Kentucky 
Coal Agency, Southern Llinois Coals, 
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cies approved in 1939 were the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Coal Corporation, 
Fairmont Coals, Inec.; Arkansas- 
Oklahoma Smokeless Coals, Inc.; 
Southwest Coal Corporation, Upper 
Buchanan Smokeless Coals, Inc., and 
Belleville Fuels, Inc. And on Oct. 
16, 1939, a hearing was held on the 
application of Brazil Block Fuels, 
Inc. 

Competition continued as the big- 
gest factor in the bituminous picture 
in 1939. On the basis of eleven 
months’ figures by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, consumption of gas oil, dis- 
tillate fuels and residual fuel oils 
totaled 450,000,000 bbl. in 1939, an 
increase of 10 per cent over the 1938 
figure of 409,124,000 bbl. Of these 
totals, approximately two-thirds was 
absorbed for heating, railroad use, 
bunkering and gas and electric-power 
production, including approximately 
100,000,000 bbl. consumed by domes- 
tic oil burners, of which 1,860,000 were 
estimated to be in operation at the 
end of the year. 

Stoker Sales Rise 
The above domestic-burner _ total 
reflects the fact that burner ship- 
ments (domestic and commercial, ex- 
cluding large boiler-burner and fur- 
nace-burner units), after a decline 
in 1938, rebounded to an estimated 
total of 180,000 in 1939, an increase 
of 5.4 per cent over the 1938 ship- 
ments of 117,028 reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. The 
1939 shipments, incidentally, were 
the highest in the history of the indus- 
try. On the other hand, factory 
sales of Classes 1, 2 and 3 stokers 
(domestic, commercial, etc., up to 
300 Ib. per hour) staged a 7.4-per- 
cent increase in 1939 to an estimated 
total of 101,000, compared with 94,- 
018 in 1938. The 1939 total includes 
11,000 small residential stok- 
ers burning anthracite, as compared 
with 12,651 in 1938. 

Consumption of oil, gasoline and 
diesel fuel for yard and road-train 
service by Class 1 railroads (Fig. 4) 
increased about 6.9 per cent in 1939; 
coal consumption rose 8.9 per cent. 
Electric-utility oil consumption was 
marked by a major increase of 30.4 
per cent in 1939, while natural-gas 
consumption rose 12 per cent. Coal, 
however, lagged behind with a 9.7- 
per-cent increase in consumption. 


some 


Total natural-gas consumption in 
the United States, on the basis of 
sales reported to the American Gas 
\ssociation, increased approximately 
10 per cent in 1939, and number of 


50 


customers rose 3 per cent. Domestic 
and house-heating sales were up 6.7 
per cent; commercial, 9.5 per cent; 
and_ industrial, excluding electric 
power generation, 11.2 per cent. In 
order of volume, industrial sales were 
50 per cent of the total in 1939, with 


domestic and _ house-heating sales 
running about 2744 per cent. Manu- 


factured-gas sales, as compared with 
natural gas, increased 4 per cent in 
1939, with house heating leading 
the list with a 15.9-per-cent rise. 

Although proposals for federal 
hydro-power projects still were 
numerous and required constant at- 
tention from the industry, the number 
to gain final approval in 1939 was 
small. However, proponents of these 
projects remained active, and among 
the major proposals carried over into 
1940 is the so-called “St. Lawrence 
Seaway.” A_ revised form of the 
treaty with Canada on which the 
project is contingent is expected to 
reach the Senate during the present 
Congressional session. And develop- 
ments in the field of competition were 
marked by a Presidential message to 
Congress Feb. 16 urging considera- 
tion of methods of conserving and 
utilizing the nation’s energy sources. 
An accompanying report from the 
National Resources Committee stated 
that the obvious remedies lie in in- 
creasing recovery of fuels, promoting 
economy in their use, and “in placing 
a larger share of the energy burden 
on lower-grade fuels and water 
power.” 

But placing “the energy burden 

. on water power” proved some- 
what difficult of accomplishment in 
the case of TVA in 1939. The 
Authority on Jan. 30 won out against 
fourteen Southern utility companies 
when the Supreme Court, without 
passing upon the constitutionality of 
the TVA act or the Authority’s ac- 
tions, dismissed the utilities’ case on 
the grounds that they were not suf- 
fering illegal competition, that TVA 
operation did not constitute an illegal 
form of federal regulation of local 
utilities, that sale of government 
property in competition with others 
does not violate the Constitution, and 
that TVA did not engage in illegal 
coercion, duress, fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. 

On Feb. 4, TVA agreed to  pur- 
the electric-power properties 
of the Tennesse Electric Power Cor- 
poration for $78,600,000, and on 
April 3 the Authority was absolved 
of wrongdoing by the majority of a 
joint Congressional committee which 


chase 








had spent nine months investigating 
its activities. However, TVA’s re- 
quest for authority to issue bonds for 
the purchase of Tennessee Electric 
Power and other private utility prop- 
erties met with a grudging reception 
and finally the total was severely cut, 
in addition to restrictions as to how 
the funds were to be used. And with 
intensification of the 1939 drought, 
TVA started buying coal to operate 
steam plants which it had taken over 
to make up for deficiencies in water 
supply. Contracts for 60,000 tons of 
Kentucky coal were let for the Nash- 
ville steam plant in August, followed 
later by the purchase of 57,000 tons 
of Alabama and Tennessee coal for 
this and other generating stations. 


Competition Continues 


With no recession in competitive 
pressure, the bituminous industry in- 
tensified its counter-measures in 1939. 
In addition to taking its story directly 
to the public, and to an advertising 
campaign built around automatic 
coal heat (see p. 85), the industry 
actively opposed detrimental propo- 
sals before numerous Congressional 
committees and federal agencies and 
also went out on the firing line to 
combat the use of competitive fuels. 
One setback was the adoption of a 
trade agreement with Venezuela under 
which the tariff on oil imports from 
that country was cut from 21 to 
1014%4¢ per barrel, resulting in an in- 
tensification of the industry’s efforts 
to prevent renewal of the Presidential 
power to make reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. The National Coal Associa- 
tion and individual operators and 
operator groups also actively opposed 
requests to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for permission to build new 
natural-gas lines, such as from Mon- 
tana to the Dakotas, Kansas to the 
Mesabi Range, Kentucky to Indiana, 
etc. 

Numerous presentations in behalf 
of coal were made to governmental 
agencies, State agencies and munici- 
palities and private 
1939, including, as examples, the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Veterans’ Administration, the War 
Department, and the city of Buffalo. 
In the latter case, bituminous repre- 
sentatives were able to keep a pro- 
posed $2,000,000 public auditorium 
in the coal-burning ranks. And 
through the industry’s efforts, coal 
was selected as the fuel in several 
housing projects, federal hospitals, 
army posts, and other federal prop- 
erties. 


consumers in 
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Major progress toward reinstate- 
nent of an industry-wide research 
program was made in 1939, in which 
vear the industry also took various 
other steps to insure complete satis- 
faction with bituminous coal. At the 
-ame time, the problem of smoke 
‘ontrol moved much farther into the 
limelight. A new three-year research 
program for Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., was charted at a meet- 
ing March 21, including development 
of methods and equipment for com- 
plete automatic heating of residences 
and buildings with a wide range of 
ceramic and metallurgical 
heating and melting with pulverized 
coals, complete gasification of coal, 
a coal-dust engine, and collection 
and handling of ash without detri- 
mental slagging, clinkering or dis- 
charge into the atmosphere. Plans 
were then laid for securing the neces- 
sary funds of $235,000 a year, and 
hy November, 58 per cent of the 


coals, 


funds required to permit a start in 
1940 had been pledged. 

Growing clamor against air pollu- 
tion in a number of cities over the 
country focused greatly increased 
attention on this problem in 1939. 
St. Louis, in particular, was the 
scene of agitation for control of 
smoke, which culminated at the end 
of the year in serious consideration 
of a plan to build a municipal plant 
to supply smokeless fuel. Similar 
proposals also were made in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Meanwhile, the Mid- 
west Radiant Corporation completed 
a carbonizing plant at Millstadt, IIl., 
for the production of “Solarite” 
smokeless fuel from St. Clair County 
(Ill.) No. 6 coal. This plant serves 
St. Louis and supplements the com- 
pany’s original “Carbonite” plant at 


Fig. 4—The coal picture, compared 
with competitive fuels, in certain in- 


dustries in 1939. 





























West Frankfort, Ill. During the 
year, the Chicago, Wilmington & 


Franklin Coal Co. carried on experi- 
ments at West Frankfort with the 
Wallace low-temperature carboniza- 
tion process to produce a smokeless 
fuel from rescreener dust. 

With the biggest stake in the St. 
Louis market, and with the smoke- 
control problem increasing in_ its 
own communities, Illinois last year 
took steps to ascertain the possibil- 
ity of processing its coals to make 
them smokeless. These steps cul- 
minated in a bill to appropriate 
$300,000 for a smokeless-coal study 
by the Illinois Geological Survey, 
offered in the Illinois Legislature in 
April. The bill was passed and 
signed in July, although the appro- 
priation was cut to $180,000. How- 
ever, work on the construction of a 
laboratory, and on equipment to 
produce smokeless briquets, it was 
announced, would start at once. 
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ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


With Prospects of Renewed Vigor 


Rises From the Ashes of Near Bankruptcy 


ANKRUPTCY retrenchment and 
reorganization marked the year 


1939, but out of the welter probably 
will eventually come development, for 
discordant elements are drawing. to- 
gether and seeking some modus viven- 
di that will enable the 
continue on a safe and sane _ basis. 
For the present, at least, it seems no 
longer to be the football of un- 
friendly politicians hungry for votes. 
The collapse of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Tron Co., though not 
unexpected, has filled everyone with 
consternation. 


business to 


Leading among the changes of the 
year were the opening of the Huber 
breaker of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
the readjustments in the Hazleton 
shaft of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
and the the Hammond 
breaker by the newly constituted Ham- 
mond Coal Co. at Girardville, which 
takes over a property once mined by 
the Philadelphia & Reading. 

In the the 
Huber breaker received preliminary 
(Coal Age, February, 1939, 
p. 43), but not until Feb. 1 did the 
and breaker delivering 
coal. The outstanding features of the 
latter the 
separators, one 


erection of 


issue of a year 


ago, 
mention 


mine begin 


are use of Menzies cone 


the 
absence of bins for the larger sizes, 


cone to a size; 


because egg to chestnut are boom- 
delivered to the railroad cars; the 


division of the breaker into two halves 
for separate or combined operation, 
the use of silos for the supply of fine 
coal to be used in the boiler plant, 


the tinting of the coal with an in- 


soluble and adherent blue coloring 


imposed by a chemical process, and 
the large tonnage—at least 7.000 tons 


52 


Despite a year of discourage- 
ment relieved only toward its 
end—and by a recovery not ex- 
pected to be permanent—the an- 
thracite region made some 
important developments, espe- 
cially in breaker construction. 
That the life of the anthracite 
industry will extend beyond the 
sour anticipations of earlier 
prognosticators seems assured 
by the working today of thin 
seams with the aid of machin- 
ery, despite irregularities in 
seam thickness and folding. Re- 
finements in cleaning processes 
still continue. 





daily if not more. Also may well be 
noted the modernized housing of the 
breaker with its acres of glass (Coal 
Age, April, 1939, p. 68). 

Hardly attributable to the past year 
is the big Huber power house of that 
breaker, which uses s- to 
and 


#3-in. coal 
600 Ib. per 
square inch and a steam temperature 
of 632 deg. F.. thus exceeding any- 
thing installed as yet at any colliery 
power house (Coal Age, May, 1939, 
p. 37). However, if the Huber power 
house cannot be described as a 1939 
installation, the initial operation of 
the big refuse dump equipment may 
rightly be ascribed to last year. Its 
22 four-wheeled panlike carriers cross 


generates steam at 


27 railroad tracks and carry mine and 
breaker rock to a tower where it is 
fed in measured quantity to one of two 


tramear buckets which carry it to 
the dumping ground, where it falls 
on the top of one of two dumps each 
with a capacity of 40,000,000 cu.ft.. 
though if tail towers are to be buried 
the total capacity of the dump will 
be 123,000,000 cu.ft. (Coal Age, Aug- 
ust, 1939, p. 32). With 200 days’ oper- 
ation per year and with 1,000 tons of 
rock for disposal per day, the dump 
should supply enough disposal space 
for 30 years. 

Desiring to increase the tonnage 
at the Hazleton shaft, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. made extensive improve- 
ments which concentrated all hoisting 
operations at the shaft, eliminating 
the slopes, strippings and coal banks 
by which in part it was formerly fed. 
To this end, the tonnage hoisted 
through the shaft had to be quad- 
rupled. Fortunately, the shaft had 
been sunk in the days when water 
hoisting was regarded with much 
favor and was indeed probably an 
improvement on all the other means 
of lifting water then available. 

In consequence, in the shaft were 
two compartments for hoisting coal 
and two for hoisting water. The lat- 
ter were no longer in use. All that 
was needed was to lower the shaft 
bottom to the Third Level, but, as 
the shaft was working, it was thought 
better to start at the Third Level and 
drive a vertical raise from that level 
to the one above. Many long rock 
tunnels connecting the two sides of 
the basin also were constructed and 
a bottom was provided that would 
permit of the hoisting of 4,500 tons 
daily. A car-transfer truck, two car 
feeders, two trip makers and _ four 
cagers, all automatic, with room for 
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15 loads and 45 empties on one side 
of the shaft and 68 loads and an 
equal number of empties on the other 
side, made this possible (Coal Age, 
November, 1939, p. Work was 
finished early in the year. 

Near the close of 1938, the Pitts- 
ton Co., which was restricting its 
operations, leased Pittston No. 9 col- 
liery to the Anthracite Coal Co. This 
concern decided to rebuild the 
breaker. The name of the company 
was changed later to the No. 9 Coal 
Co. Menzies cones were installed, and, 
as it was necessary to provide a cone 


55). 


for each size, if the desired tonnage 
was to be cleaned, that arrangement 
was adopted, except that barley and 
No. 4 buckwheat are cleaned to- 
gether. 

Ample trackage is provided for the 
blending of coals from various sec- 
tions of the mine and a diversion on 
the main conveyor makes it possible 
to direct the coal, if desired, unsized 
and uncleaned, to railroad cars for 
purposes. It can then be 
dumped at some convenient time in 
the receiving hopper for screening and 
cleaning in the breaker. A large re- 
covery tank at the level of the cones 
and under the sizing shakers takes 
the water from these thus 
providing make-up water, reducing 
water lift and assuring that the cones 
will start cleaning promptly as soon 
as pumps begin to turn impellers 
(Coal Age, January, 1940, p. 58). 

The Hammond Coal Co. erected 
last year, in place of the old Ham- 
mond breaker, formerly operated by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., at Girardville, a large prep- 
aration plant. Chance flotation equip- 
ment with a capacity of 250 tons of 
feed per hour and Wilmot Hydro- 
tators and hydroseparators with a 
capacity of 220 tons are to be used 
for cleaning. The Hammond company 
has also repaired the mine and put 
it in operation. 

At West Shenandoah, the Weston 
breaker, which has the new du Pont 


storage 


screens, 


New Anthracite Preparation Facilities 


Coal Company 
Childston Coal Co... 
Consagra Coal Co...... 
Dial Rock Coal Co... 
Green Ridge Coal Co... 
Hammond Coal Co 
Hudson Coal Co... 
Monitor Co., Ine sae 
\Morea-New Boston Breaker 
* Also rebuilt 


Ce rporation 
includes 


plants and 
Xisting structures. 
’Menzies cone-separator equipment. 
and-flotation equipment, with Wilmot 


eparators, 
nd larger ; 


5 Wilmot 


two du Pont cClassifiers 
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Completing work at the foot of the Hazleton shaft after its raising 
from the Third Level 


sink-and-fluat process, has been re- 
modeled, and the Monitor Co., Inc., 
has erected a 200-ton-per-hour plant 
at a coal bank using Chance cones 
for buckwheat and larger, one of the 
new du Pont classifiers for rice and 
barley and another for No. 4 and No. 
5 sizes. The Lehigh Navigation Coal 
Co. also has been using the du Pont 
classifier. 

East Bear Ridge colliery, near 
Mahanoy City. under Pierce Manage- 
ment, Scranton, has been conducting 
research into the clarification of 
breaker water by which fine coal is 
carried into creeks. A silt-settling 
tank, placed at this mine, has been 
giving excellent results. A plant has 
been erected by the Stevens Coal Co. 
at the old North Franklin colliery, at 
Trevorton, long ago abandoned. Here 
an old coal bank is being reclaimed. 
It proves to have little nut and stove 
coal, possibly because time has caused 
disintegration, but the coal, 
being from the Lykens bed, is ex- 
tremely clean, especially after treat- 


some 


in 1939* 


Capacity 
Net Tons 
of Feed 


per Hour 


Preparation 


Plant Location Equipment 


Childston, Pa... . 12 Menzies ! 
Blakely, Pa...... 94 Menzies ! 
Exeter, Pa.... 20 Wilmot 2 
Scranton, Pa..... 25 Wilmot? 


{250 Chance 3 
| 220 Wilmot 4 
Pareon, Pa. <.... 25 Wilmot 
Eckley, Pa...... 200 Chance & 
Moréa, Pa....... 280 Menzies ! 
installations of preparation 


Girardville, Pa... 


equipment in 


hydroseparator equipment. 
Wilmot Hydrotators and hydro- 
® Capacity of Chance cone for buckwheat 
for rice and smaller. 


8 Chance 


ment by Hydrotators. It is reclaimed 
by a LeTourneau 16-cu.yd. Carryall 
(Coal Age, June, 1939, p.48). Just 
as the Glen Alden Coal Co. has been 
coloring its coal blue, the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. is 
now marking its coal with red specks 
for identification. 

Nothing better shows the possibili- 
ties of recovery of coal left in the 
ground as the result of the primitive 
technique of earlier days than the 
success of the Sullivan Trail Coal Co., 
West Pittston, and the Exeter Coal 
Co., Exeter, in removing coal that 
other companies years ago had left. 
Where anticlines interrupted the con- 
tinuity of the coal bed, the Sullivan 
Trail company in places had to use 
belts discharging down long chutes 
into other belts to transport the coal. 

At times it mined an upper bed 
from a lower one with the aid of con- 
veyors and, finding areas of coal in 
the lower bed unapproachable di- 
rectly from that bed by reason of 
fallen and abandoned workings, it 
reached those areas through the upper 
bed, carried the coal up on belts to 
that higher level, transported it on 
belts in the upper bed and then Jow- 
ered it by a rock chute to the lower 
bed, from which it was hoisted. In the 
Clark bed, Vulcan shaking chutes and 
LaDel shakers were used for filling 
cars on roads traversing the seams, 
but in the other beds the coal was 
assembled from a large area as de- 
scribed and dropped into cars at a 
single loading point. Chain-flight con- 
veyors also were used (Coal Age, Oc- 
tober, 1939, ep fi) 
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UBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 





By No Means Restricted in 1939 


To Mechanical Loading and Transport at Face 


N A MINE, as in an army, operations 
are successful only if the “service of 
supply” is efficient. Length of the 
working day counts for little unless the 
coal is moved away as fast as loaded. 
Unless there are substantial track, 
speedy locomotives, ventilation afford- 
ing light and air, drainage that makes 
good track and favorable working con- 
ditions, the loading machines and the 
conveyors cannot have the steady out- 
put that pays their interest, mainte- 
nance and amortization and lowers op- 
erating cost per ton loaded. 

Leading among the needful accesso- 
ries for successful mechanization is 
good track. A product of the mine 
blacksmith shop and not of the fac- 
tory, the road always was the weakest 
link in the operating chain and_ it 
ditched the cars when they were most 
needed at the face. With heavy Ther- 
mit-welded track, the Hanna Coal Co. 
early in 1939 placed in service an 
eight-wheel 
four “Axless” 


locomotive mounted on 
trucks. It is rated to 
travel at 30 miles per hour and is 
streamlining today at 21 miles (see p. 
76). 
tance from workings to tipple, speedier 


Because of the increasing dis- 


travel was mandatory, and this locomo- 
tive, with another that it is hoped will 


be purchased in 1940. should ade- 
quately provide the needed service. 
Thermit-welded track with treated 


ties has been adopted for all under- 
ground main track by the Sycamore 
Coal Co. at Cinderella, W. Va.. and by 
the Coal Corporation at 
Patterson, Va. At the New Orient mine 
of the Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co., thanks to separate main 
lines for empties and loads, 80-Ib. rail 
for loads and 70-lb. for empties with 
welded joints: with treated 6x7-in.x 
6-ft. ties; with 


Sycamore 


steel, treated-wood 
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and gunite roof supports, dispatcher- 
control and switch-position signals, 
warning lights that indicate blocked 
track—the full gamut of good under- 
ground railroading—a production of 
10,000 tons is delivered at the shaft 
daily in a 7-hour shift, despite long 
hauls (Coal Age, January, 1940, p. 
25). To speed up main haulage in the 
mine in which it has its eight-wheel 
locomotive, the Hanna Coal Co. has 
provided an automatic signal system 
increasing both safety and efficiency. 

Many companies in 1939 added to 
their mine-car equipment or replaced 
their antiquated units. Among those 
reporting were the Hanna Coal Co., 
which at the mine having shuttle cars 
has introduced 145 rotary-dump mine 
cars to replace the 2-ton cars formerly 
used, which the company found could 
not be operated with economy. At the 
Frederick Mine, Valdez, Colo., the 
Colorado Fuel & Tron Co. added 75 
three-ton steel cars, and at Diamond 
Smokeless Mine of the Imperial Coal 
Corporation, Boltz, Pa., $10,000 was 
expended in rebuilding and increasing 
the capacity of the mine cars. 

For delivery in February of this 
year, the Clover Splint Coal Co., 
Closplint, Ky., has ordered 60. steel 
cars, part for replacement and_ part 
for extension of haulage. Other opera- 
tions adding this kind of equipment 


last year were the Barney Mine, 
of the Alabama By-Products Cor- 
poration, Cordova, Ala., 25 steel 


Borderland Mine No. 1 of the 
Borderland Collieries Co., Borderland, 
Ky., a number of end-dump all-stee! 
cars of 4-ton capacity to be loaded by 
mechanical units. 

At Happy Collieries, Warren, in 
eastern Kentucky, Sanford-Day drop- 
bottom cars are about to be installed 


cars; 





so as to enable the management to op- 
erate with one man its headhouse, in- 
cluding weighing and dumping. The 
weighing will be done automatically 
and the mine is expected to produce 
1,000 tons daily. At Barney mine, 
the Alabama By-Products Corporation 
eliminated all major humps in the 
principal haulage entries, resulting in 
a maximum inside gradient of 1.5 per 
cent. 

Explosives received renewed consid- 
eration in 1939. Mechanization is be- 
ing severely hampered by the demand 
that coal be shot only off-shift. To es- 
cape such regulation, flameless explo- 
sives are being sought. In the past 
year, the Hercules Powder Co. has 
introduced an explosive sheathed in 
bicarbonate of soda, which sheathing 
emits carbon dioxide that will extin- 
guish any flame which attempts to pass 
through it (Coal Age, August, 1939, 
p. 68). Such explosives, originating in 
3elgium, have been used extensively in 
Europe. It is asserted that the sheath- 
ing acts also as a cushion to reduce the 
shattering effect on the coal. 

Cardox and Airdox were in increas- 
ing use and other developments in the 
art of pushing down coal without vio- 
lence have been reported. Among the 
new users of Cardox is the Colorado 
Fuel & Lron Co., which installed an ad- 
ditional plant at Rockvale No. 3 mine. 
Canon City, Colo. In Utah, natural 
carbon dioxide from gas wells, 98.8 per 
cent pure, is used for Cardox shooting. 
This method of breaking down coai 
has made strides recently in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 

At the mines of the Jones Collieries, 
Inc., with headquarters at Rachel. 
W. Va., the use of mechanical loading 
makes it impossible in the mine to sep- 
arate impurities from the coal. Care- 
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i] shooting, therefore, is necessary to 
ie end that the bands will not be 
roken so small that their removal will 
.e dificult. The bottom bench is lifted 
yy Cardox, and the top bench is 
jrought down by powder. According 
io the management, if carbon dioxide 
were used in the top bench, the gas 
would find its way into minute frac- 
ires and make a tender roof out of 
me normally sound. 

At Pageton, W. Va., the Page Coal 
& Coke Co. constructed a_ gravity 
drainage ditch which at some points is 
55 ft. deep. It passes through a hard 
pyrite rock. Not only will it greatly 
improve drainage conditions but it will 
iend toward the loading of drier, 
cleaner coal during wet weather. By 
lifting the water over a high point by 
a short lift, gravity drainage is pro- 
vided at the mine of the Upland Coal 
& Coke Co., Elkhorn, W. Va.. and thus 
pumping charges are reduced. 

The consciousness of the coal indus- 
try to ventilation is keen as ever, and 
realization that a new fan will not 


frey Aerodyne unit which replaced 
a large Clifford-Capell steam fan 
installed in 1904. At the Baker mine 
of the Glendora Coal Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., a drillhole 210 ft. deep 
and 23 in. in diameter was sunk to 
the mine and cased with ?-in. steel 
pipe welded in sections as lowered, 
the work being completed Oct. 10. 
This was used to supplement the 
ventilation at the face (Coal Age, 
January, 1940, p. 76). 

At one of the mines of Hanna Coal 
Co., it is necessary to clean up an old 
heading to reach a block of unmined 
coal. As the roof has fallen to a great 
height, removing the caved material 
would be difficult, hazardous and ex- 
pensive. In consequence, the approach 
will be made with a circular steel 
lining tube. 

Rope-and-button conveyors have 
been installed at the Red Jacket’s 
Keen Mountain mine in Virginia and 
at Happy Collieries, Warren, in east- 
ern Kentucky. The former is remark- 
able in that it has two drives, one at 








Hanna Coal Co.'s streamliner that streaks along at over 20 miles per hour over 
the ideal tracks of the Willow Grove Mine, Neffs, Belmont County, Ohio. 


make amends for a mine not properly 
equipped for economical ventilation is 
»eing driven home. Colta mine, of the 
\labama By-Products Corporation, 
unk a new airshaft and manway be- 
tore installing a new fan entailing an 
expenditure of $12,000. This greatly 
mproved both ventilation and safety. 
\ll permanent airways were supported 
with treated timber to protect them 
izainst roof falls. This has replaced 
intreated material that, in this mine, 
las a life of only about two years. 


The Page, Crozer. and Upland 
(oal & Coke companies installed 


odern fans during 1939, the first 
four-speed motor-driven 8-ft. Jef- 
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the top and the other at the bottom 
near the foot of the hill, this being 
made necessary because of the easy 
slope of the conveyor, 23 deg. 53 min., 
and the high friction coefficient of the 
coal (Coal Age, January, 1940, p. 45). 
Carbon Fuel Co., at its new operation, 
No. 7, at Carbon, W. Va., is lowering 
coal down an incline with a maximum 
of 24 deg. of pitch by a 30-in. 
troughed-belt conveyor from a 300-ton 
storage tank which receives coal from 
an 800-ft. conveyor line in the mine. 
(Coal Age, April, 1939, p. 51). Moni- 
tor-lowering equipment of Link-Belt 
type has been provided by the Block 
Coal Co. at Block, Tenn. 


Aerial tramways have been installed 
by the Hanna Coal Co. for mine and 
tipple refuse and by the Jones Col- 
lieries, Inc., which latter takes the 
refuse from the tipple to a high cone- 
shaped dump. This waste pile well 
illustrates the segregation arising 
from the coning of coal and refuse, 
for the material which rolls to the 
bottom and outside of the pile is so 
clean that it is reclaimed for domestic 
purposes. However, as may be imag- 
ined, the refuse as a whole is superior 
to that usually found. 


New Mines Constructed 


Early in 1939 the mine of the 
Koppers Coal Co. at Kopperston, W. 
Va., began to get into its stride (Coal 
Age, April, 1939, p. 71); and about 
the middle of August the National 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo., hoisted its 
first coal from the Eagle mine (see 
p. 56). Happy Collieries completed 
its plant at Warren, to which refer- 
ence has been made, erecting a modern 
four-track tipple, rope-and-button 
conveyor and 150-ton storage bin. 

Another development was the con- 
solidation of the main haulage sys- 
tems of Nos. 1 and 5 mines of the 
Pursglove Coal Mining Co., at Purs- 
glove, W. Va., into a single larger 
operation which will be called Mine 
No. 15. This permitted coal from No. 
1 mine to be brought to a new tipple 
and cleaning plant at No. 5 which 
was erected in 1938. As the gages and 
voltages of the two mines were differ- 
ent, this was an expensive operation, 
but with resultant economy and with 
an improvement in the quality of the 
output from No. 1 due to the facili- 
ties provided by the preparation plant. 

Other improvements were a 150- 
man miners’ washhouse during the 
past summer, built by the Roslyn- 
Cascade Coal Co., Ronald, Wash., but 
this was destroyed by fire Dec. 26; 
a remodeling and modernization of 
the store at the Bradford mine of the 
Alabama’ By-Products Corporation 
with installation of a self-service sys- 
tem; several additions to the ma- 
chinery in the shops of the Independ- 
ent Coal & Coke Co., Kenilworth, 
Utah; a rock-dusting machine at the 
Robinson No. 4 mine of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Farr, Colo., and a 
fireproof engineering office for the 
Leckie Collieries Co., Aflex, Ky. The 
Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock Springs, 
Wyo., published a revision of its safety 
code, and the Shawmut Mining Co., 
St. Marys, Pa., issued a book of the 
same nature for the guidance of its 
employees. 
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BITUMINOUS MECHANIZATION 


Marked by Striking Gains 


In Installation of Loaders and Conveyors 


HE STEADY progress in mechan- 
ization of the bituminous industry 
without pause in 1939 
a year marked by a rapid increase in 
the number of rubber-tired haulage 
units behind loading machines. Sales 
of mobile loaders, which approximate 
fairly closely the number installed, 
totalled 292 units last year, an in- 
crease of 21.2 per cent over the 1938 
total of 241, according to data com- 
piled by the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion of the Department of the Interior 
and the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
p. 63 of this issue). 


continued 


(see 


Sales of conveyors, excluding con- 
and slopes, 
aggregated 1.095 in 1939, including 
a number for behind 
machines. 


veyors in haulageways 
loading 
sales in 1938 
totalled 749, making the increase in 


use 


Conveyor 


1939 46.2 per cent. Pit-car loader 
purchases dropped from 139 in 1938 
to 2 in 1939. On the other hand, 18 


scrapers were bought by the industry 
in 1939, compared with six in 1938. 
Data compiled by Coal Age also in- 
dicate that 65 rubber-tired haulage 
units were shipped to the mines in 
1939 60) which, with 34 
units in the period 1936-38, brought 
the total in the hands of operators 
up to 99 at the end of the year. 

continued to hold the 
spotlight in the mechanization of thin 


(see p. 


Conveyors 


coal, but also made some headway in 
thick seams—particularly shaker-type 
units with self-loading heads. On the 
other hand, a number of loading ma- 
chines that a 
years ago would have been considered 


went into seams few 
the province of the conveyor. 

Slopes sunk by 
showed a substantial increase. 
new Paradise the 
Coal Co., Crescoal., Ky.., as an exX- 
ample, a 7x16-ft. slope 438 ft. Jong 
was driven an average of 19 ft. 


loading machines 
At the 


mine of Crescent 


per 
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With mobile-loader installations 
up 21.2 per cent and conveyor 
sales at a new high (p. 63), bitu- 
minous mechanization progress 
was country-wide in 1939. Mo- 
bile-loader applications were 
widened to include slope driv- 
ing. In coal, loaders were served 
by an increasing number of 
conveyors and rubber-tired haul- 
age units. Shakers with self- 
loading heads made substantial 
gains in the conveyor field. 





day of three shifts, using a Joy 8BU 
loading machine. Total slope-sinking 
time was 93 days, including timber- 
ing. Counting drilling and mucking 
alone, however, the maximum advance 
per day was 35 ft., compared with 
the 19-ft. average. And at a new slope 
being driven by the Ingle interests in 
Indiana at the end of the year, aver- 
age advance per day, under difficult 
conditions, was about 15 ft. In gen- 
eral, with slopes about 7x15 ft., the 
average rate of sinking runs from 15 
to 30 ft. per day, with the maximum 
in a few cases 40 ft. A combination 
of belt and chain conveyors brought 
the spoil to the surface in some in- 
stances, with hoists and cars in others. 


Operators using mobile loading 
machines continued to adopt larger 
cars, although where rubber-tired 


haulage units were installed, permit- 
ting loading cars in trips, the increase 
in capacity was put in the buggies, 
making it unnecessary in several cases 
to change car size. The year 1939 
also was characterized by at least 
one addition to the ranks of operators 





using large drop-bottom cars behind 
loading machines, these cars pulling 
to hoppers from which the coal is 
placed in the regular small-car equip- 
ment by elevating conveyors. 

Companies employing conveyors as 
the transportation medium behind 
loading machines also increased in 
1939, these conveyors as a rule dump- 
ing into mother belts on the entry. 
Normally, with this type of transpor- 
tation, the loading machine worked 
in from two to four places, each 
equipped with a conveyor. Finally, as 
noted above and detailed in the article 
on p. 60, the rubber-tired haulage 
unit, providing both high capacity and 
the advantages of multiple-unit chang- 
ing, was installed in substantial num- 
bers in 1939. 

There were few departures from 
standard face-preparation practices 
in 1939, although the trend to track- 
mounted — cutting-and-shearing —ma- 
chines and deeper cuts with all types 
of equipment continued. At the same 
time, there was a substantial increase 
in special! small-horsepower shortwall 
cutting machines for use with con- 
veyors. Several large cutters of the 
normally track-mounted — type 
equipped with caterpillar trucks for 
use with rubber-tired haulage; rub- 
ber-tired cutters are promised in the 
future. 


were 


A number of operators em- 


ploying rubber-tired haulage, how- 
ever, stuck to shortwall machines, 


moving them on caterpillar-mounted 
trucks. And with the rise in buggies. 
interest in other types of rubber-tired 
equipment, such as drills, compres- 
increased. 
coal-breaking mediums, such as Car- 
dox and Airdox, also found increasing 
favor in mechanical mines in 1939. 


SOrs, ‘€lC., Low-pressure 


Roof support at the face was char- 
PI 

acterized in 1939, particularly in the 

Appalachian region, by a major 1n- 
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erease in the use of screw-type roof 
and timber jacks. At Mine No. 22 of 
the Island Creek Coal Cou 
ample, standard Simplex mine jacks 


for ex- 


fitted with special attachments (see p. 
102 of this issue) were used to hold the 
two safety crossbars carried at the face 
in 16-ft.-wide headings. The special 
jacks were dictated by the fact that 
cage size limited bar length to 131% 
ft. Thus, with the usual legs, the Joad- 
ing machine had difficulty getting coal 
along the rib, whereas the special 
screw jacks can be set at an angle to 
permit a complete clean-up. 


Jacks Support Roof 


Numerous other operating compa- 
nies installed screw jacks for safety 
bars, and many used screw-type roof 
jacks either as safety props or to hold 
up roof or drawslate over the cut until 
the coal could be loaded, as at Cres- 
cent No. 2 mine of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, in western Pennsylvania, 
where Simplex jacks are used to keep 
11 in. of drawslate in place until Joad- 
ing is completed, after which the 
drawslate is taken down and gobbed 
or loaded out. Several operating com- 
panies in Alabama and elsewhere in- 
stalled the new Markham adjustable 
safety mine prop, comprising a_hol- 
base member in which a 
6x 6-in. timber is inserted. 
lo set the prop, the timber is pulled 
up against the top and locked in place 
by a dog, which can be released from 
a distance to collapse the prop. A spe- 


low-steel 
1x 4- or 


cial cap piece can be used on top of 


the prop to permit tightening by driv- 
and a jacking at- 
available for use 
where the prop is used to hold down 
shaker pumps, 
pipe lines, and the like. 
Mechanization work in 1939 was 
spread over the entire country. with 


ing a steel wedge, 
tachment also is 


drives, compressors, 


the major activity, however, in the 
\ppalachian region. But other regions 
where mechanical loading had been 
the practice for years expanded facil- 
ities. In Washington, as an example, 
the Northwestern Improvement Co. 
added three shaker conveyors at its 
already completely mechanized prop- 
erty while 
Coal Co. began experi- 
and installed 
entry-driving at Black 


the only one in the State 
the Strain 
ments with 
for 
Diamond. 


conveyors 


[wo 


Utah and Colorado also were active 
in installing conveyors, loading ma- 
and auxiliary equipment in 
1939. At the Castle Gate (Utah) prop- 
rty of the Utah Fuel Co., for in- 
tance, plans for a larger output re- 


= 
chines 
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quired development of seams not 
hitherto mined from the No. 2 work- 
ings and therefore necessitated con- 
siderable rock work and the installa- 
tion of shaking conveyors for mining 
low coal as well as developing raises 
and loading out rock brushing. Four 
such conveying units, with duckbill 
loading heads, were acquired, along 
with a new air-cooled 280-c.f.m. port- 
able compressor; new drilling equip- 
ment for tunnel driving and top 
brushing; 12 new side-dump cars for 
rock disposal; and 50 additional 
mine cars. Cutting equipment was 
supplemented by two new _ track- 
mounted universal machines. Mine 
power lines were supplemented and 
enlarged. 

Utah Fuel began planning in 1938 
for mechanization at its Clear Creek 
property, where, up to that time, the 
entire production had been cut by 
shortwalls, loaded by hand and hauled 
with horses. Roof conditions dictated 
a trial of top cutting, and conse- 
quently a track-mounted universal 
machine was installed and operated 
in the winter of 1938-39. The advan- 
tages were so marked that the entire 
output now is mined by top cutting 
and shearing. Last summer, the tipple 
was revamped for rotary dumping 
and new 146-cu.ft. mine cars 40 in. 
high and equipped with spring bump- 
ers were installed, followed by a new 
track-mounted machine in 
the fall, which is “doing a very sat- 


loading 


isfactory job.” These changes necessi- 
tated mechanical haulage by cable- 


reel gathering locomotives. As_ all 
this equipment naturally required 


more power, a 2/0 cable, carrying 


Numerous conveyor installations, 


many with 





1,000 volts, was taken 8,000 ft. inside 
the mine to the m.g. substation and 
the main hoist 
from d.c. to ace. 


inside was changed 

Improvements at Sunnyside consis- 
ted of completely eliminating hand- 
loading for shaker with 
duckbills. Lower, more suitable mine 


conveyors 


cars were installed, and a new sec- 
tion was opened up. necessitating 
erading and tunneling, along with a 
large amount of track work and tim- 
bering. 

Completion of mechanization at the 
Kenilworth (Utah) mine, Independ- 
ent Coal & Coke Co., another 
1939 development involving the addi- 
tion to two Goodman shaker convey- 
ors with automatic duckbills, a Jef- 
frey L-400 track-mounted loading 


machine and a Sullivan 7AU track- 


was 


mounted cutting and shearing ma- 
chine to the six mobile loaders, two 
shaker conveyors and other equip- 


ment already in service. Mining two 
seams 15 ft. thick, Independent uses 
the two shakers with duckbills in 
driving raises when needed and at 
other times in mining pillars and re- 
covering top coal. Solid work is done 
by the L-400, a Goodman track- 
mounted loading machine and Joy 
11BUs. In this solid work, some 6 ft. 
of top coal is left for recovery with 
Joy 5BU machines loading onto the 
two shaking conveyors without duck- 
bills during the pillar-recovery cycle. 

In Colorado, in addition to other 
projects, the Utah Fuel Co. installed 
four shaker conveyors with automatic 
duckbills and two caterpillar-mounted 
machines at its 


loading Somerset 


mine, thus raising mechanical output 


self-loading heads, characterize 


mechanization developments in 1939, 





























































to over 50 per cent. Accompanying 
equipment included a cable-reel and 
two storage-battery locomotives. Addi- 
tional track, bonding and more ade- 
quate power-distribution were collat- 
eral activities, along with installation 
of a new 150-kw. m.g. set and two 
battery-charging stations. 

Calumet No. 2 mine, Calumet Fuel 
Co., Delearbon, Colo., was completely 
mechanized with shaker conveyors and 
duckbills, found particularly adapt- 
able to Delearbon conditions, which 
include 40 in. of coal and a fragile 
top. Conveyors have eliminated track- 
laying in rooms and top brushing, and 
have reduced the timbering expense, 
inasmuch as places can be worked out 
before retimbering is required. Along 
with mechanical loading came me- 
chanical haulage (two storage-battery 
locomotives and the necessary charg- 
ing and generating equipment, in turn 
requiring extensive additions to power 
Jines). 


New Mine Conveyorized 


National Fuel Co. completed open- 
ing of the new Eagle mine in Weld 
County, Colorado, in 1939. Sinking 
the 370-ft. hoisting and air shafts 
started March 22 and was completed 
the last of May. On June 1, disman- 
tling and moving the steel tipple at 
the old Puritan mine was started. Re- 
erection at the new operation was 
completed about the middle of August. 
Meantime, an Ottumwa 7- to 10-ft. 
stepped-drum electric hoist was in- 
stalled, the hoisting distance being 
524 ft. 

The coal at Eagle ranges from 8 to 
10 ft. Full retreat from the boundaries 
is the goal. Headings are driven 10 
ft. wide and the plan is to drive rooms 
23 and 24 ft. wide on 40-ft. centers 
and mine pillars on the retreat. All 
mining is done with Goodman shaker 
conveyors using the latest-type duck- 
bills. From the end of May, when de- 
velopment was beggn:with a tempo- 
rary tipple at the air shaft, until 
Dec. 9, the record was 9,560 ft. 
of main entries, 3,330 ft. of cross 
entries, 5,512 ft. of main airways, 
2,072 ft. of cross airways and 39 
rooms necked, with production rising 
to 900 tons per day. 

Southwestern conveyor installations 
continued to increase in 1939 and the 
all-conveyor operation of the Sunshine 
Anthracite Coal Co. (Coal Age, 
March, 1939, p. 35) reached its goal of 
1.000 tons per day. In Oklahoma, the 
San Bois Coal Co., Mc@artain, in- 
stalled several Jeffrey room conveyors. 
The Henryetta field started more con- 
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veyor units. In this district, the prac- 
tice is to work walls 80 to 90 ft. long. 
Equipment ranges from shaker con- 
veyors, as at Atlas (Coal Age, May. 
1939, p. 41), where two units get 350 
tons per day of two shifts; shaker con- 
veyors for driving headings coupled 
with chain face, room and mother con- 
veyors, as at the Blackstone mine, Ben 
Hur Coal Co.; to chain conveyors 
alone, as at the Starr mine, Starr Coal 
Co., operating on the four-panel plan. 
In other words, four panel, or wall, 
conveyors, with the necessary face con- 
veyors, are worked as a unit, the coal 
from three coming by a cross conveyor 
to the fourth panel unit, which carries 
it to a trip-loading elevating conveyor. 
An article on the Starr conveyor 
work will appear in an early issue of 
Coal Age. 

Iowa developments were marked by 
several additional experimental in- 
stallations of conveying equipment, 
particularly in the longwall fields. At 
the same time, considerable interest 
was manifested in the possibilities of 
loading machines. Experiments with 
the scow system of mining were car- 
ried on by the Rathbun Coal Co., in 
the Centerville district, with the ex- 
pectation of adopting this method of 
mining in 1940. 

Illinois and Indiana, for a number 
of years the leaders in mechanically 
loaded coal, added to mobile-loader 
equipment in 1939 but in general stuck 
to the standard room-and-pillar sys- 
tem of mining with mine-car and loco- 
motive changing. However, in addition 
to more rubber-tired haulage units (p. 
60), several conveyor-transportation 
systems went into service in thinner 
coal, particularly in Saline County. 
With these systems, as a rule, a load- 
ing-machine territory was made up of 
two to four rooms, each with a chain 
conveyor discharging onto a mother 
belt on the entry. And in Indiana, one 
operation started the use of big drop- 
bottom cars behind loading machines, 
these cars discharging to hoppers, 
from which the coal is transferred to 
the regular mine cars. Illinois and 
Indiana also furnished most of the 
examples of driving slopes with load- 
ing machines. 

Western Kentucky mechanization 
chalked up further gains in 1939, with 
both mobile loading machines and 
conveyors—usually of the shaker type 
with automatic loading heads—finding 
considerable favor in driving entries, 
both. One new 
rubber-tired haulage installation went 
into the field. 

Ohio also made some rubber-tired 
haulage installations, in addition to 


working rooms or 








adding to mobile-loading equipment. 
New completely mechanized mines in 
western Pennsylvania included Mathe: 
Collieries, of Pickands, Mather & Co.. 
which new uses ten Joy 8BU loaders 
with two more as spares. Two addi- 
tional Jeffrey government-approved lo- 
comotives were purchased to bring the 
total up to fourteen for use behind 
loading machines. Additions to equip- 
ment at Crescent No. 2 mine, Republic 
Steel Corporation, included a Jeffrey 
L-400 track-mounted loader, and de- 
velopments at this operation were 
characterized by adoption of a full- 
retreat plan of mining with all open- 
ings on 60-deg. angles to increase 
efficiency. 

Central Pennsylvania, while mani- 
festing interest in mobile loaders, 
continued to favor conveyors in 1939. 
New installations included four Jef- 
frey conveyors, with drills, blowers 
and other auxiliaries totaling $20,000 
by the Diamond Smokeless Coal Co., 
which also rebuilt its mine cars to in- 
crease capacity at a cost of $10,000. 
Complete mechanization of this opera- 
tion is contemplated in 1940. Mech- 
anization experiments also were Car- 
ried on by the Cambria Smokeless 
Coal Co. and the Imperial-Cardiff 
Coal Co. 


More Loaders Installed 


Mechanization in northern West Vir- 
ginia (see December, 1939, Coal Age) 
also was marked by increases in num- 
ber of loading units, such as_ the 
installation of additional Goodman 
260B loading machines at Dawson No. 
2 mine, Dawson Coal Co., to make it 
100-per-cent mechanical. Several rub- 
ber-tired haulage installations started 
operation. é 

Southern West Virginia purchased 
both mobile loaders and conveyors. 
Koppers Coal Co., for example, in- 
creased hand-loading conveyors in 
service 45 units (30 chain, 14 shaker 
and one spool-type belt conveyor, the 
latter an experiment to determine the 
possibilities of deep-room work). The 
Koppers conveyor installations were 
almost entirely in thin coal and were 
designed to further concentrate opera- 
tions and reduce deadwork. Mechan- 
ical loading was not practicable in any 
instance either because of physical 
conditions or impurities in the coal. 
Koppers also added four mobile load- 
ers to its*total, chiefly in the northern 
part of the State. 

One of the many operations in the 
country replacing and shifting equip- 
ment was the Gay Coal & Coke Co., in 
southern West Virginia, which re- 
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placed a 5BU machine in No.1 mine 
with a 7BU and an 8BU in No. 3 with 
a 14BU, moving the 8BU to No. 2. No. 
3 also was equipped with a low-vein 
shuttle-car unit (p. 60). At the Moni- 
tor-Eagle mine of the Monitor Coal & 
Coke Co., in the same county, mechan- 
ical loading of the Eagle seam (aver- 
aging 40 in. in thickness) hit its stride 
in 1939 with two new 8BU machines 
in service and one old 8BU as a spare. 

Monitor-Eagle falls in the group of 
operations using cutting machines to 
eliminate bothersome material over the 
seam. For this purpose, a Goodman 
824-BA low-vein slabbing machine was 
purchased and cuts in the 9 to 15 in. 
of rash over the coal. Average rash 
thickness is 12 in. and over it in some 
places is 4 to 24 in. of drawslate. All 
this material must be taken down, 
along with additional top in haulage- 
ways for height. Part is gobbed and 
the remainder is loaded out. In Aug- 
ust, 1939, in two sets of entries, each 
consisting of five headings 20 ft. wide 
and one 18 ft. wide, machine shifts 
totaled 91; coal output was 19,779 
(217 tons per machine-shift) ; 
and impurities handled (by hand) 
were 9,400 tons (estimated). Face- 
preparation at Monitor-Eagle includes, 
in addition to gobbing or loading out 
rash and drawslate, sweeping out the 
cut, brushing the face and cleaning 
up and sweeping the floor. Average 
daily production per man employed 
(including office and _ supervisory 
forces) was nearly 9 tons in August, 
1939, 


tons 


Conveyors Increase Output 


Among the new completely convey- 
orized mines in southern West Vir- 
ginia are the MacAlpin and Penman 
mines, at which mechanization has 
been followed by a substantial increase 
in production without addition to hous- 
ing facilities and the like. Production 
cost as yet is unchanged but is ex- 
pected to come down somewhat as 
more experience is gained. Goodman 
and Jeffrey low-vein shortwalls are 
used with the conveyors. At Anjean, 
W. Va., the Leckie Smokeless Coal 
Co., hitherto using two Jeffrey chain 
conveyors in low and steep places in 
the Sewell seam, started work with 
similar equipment in the Fire Creek 
coal (30 to 48 in. and very hilly). 
Additional installations of the 
“Smith pit-car loader,” employing a 
box-shaped hand-loaded skip with 
self-dumping bottom pulled to and 
from the face by wire ropes, featured 
southern West Virginia developments 
in 1939, Supplementary equipment of 
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Hand-loaded "skips" of this type find increased favor in southern West Virginia 
a and eastern Kentucky. 


this type was installed by the Gauley 
Mountain and Mason coal companies, 
while the Logan-Chilton Coal Co., 
Rita, W. Va., bought a unit with a ca- 
pacity of 1,100 Ib. for use primarily 
in development work, handling slate, 
etc. Two such loaders were put in 
service in the Cranberry No. 1 mine 
of the New River Co. in August. Aver- 
age coal thickness is 38 in. Maximum 
box load in 1,500 Ib. and with a nine- 
man crew production was averaging 
better than 75 tons per shift. The 
loaders were installed in a section 
where they could be tested under un- 
favorable conditions, and have been 
used both in advancing rooms and re- 
covering pillars. An article on this 
work will appear in an early issue of 
Coal Age. 

Three Smith loaders also were in- 
stalled at the Aflex (Ky.) mine of the 
Leckie Collieries Co., which previously 
had used Jeffrey room and face con- 
veyors to drive places 96 ft. wide in 
addition to regular hand _ loading. 
Originally, the Smith loaders were 
used on 96-ft. faces with 
seven men (boom man, three loaders, 
two cutters and a foreman). This was 
changed to a 24-ft. face with a boom 
man, two loaders, a cutter and one 
foreman for two units. Results have 
been substantially better. 

Mobile loaders and rubber-tired 
haulage equipment also played their 
parts in Kentucky developments in 
1939. As an example, the Borderland 
Collieries Co. is handling practically 
its entire output of Winifrede block 
coal with Joy 8BU loaders and 4-ton 
all-steel end-dump cars. The loaders, 
it is reported, apparently are increas- 


crews of 


ing the percentage of large lump, and 
also are proving valuable in loading 
and gobbing the heavy middle slate, 
sometimes running up to 42 in. in 
thickness. Cutting is done with Good- 
man slabbers, which also drag out the 
middle slate. These are supplemented 
by two bottom-cutting machines for 
outlying sections, robbing 
gencies. 
Loaders 


and emer- 
and also pro- 
gressed in Virginia. As a case in 
point, the Panther Coal Co., Roseann, 
supplemented hand-loading with two 
8BU machines now handling approxi- 
mately one-third of the output. One is 
used chiefly in development and the 
other in room-and-pillar mining. The 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., as 
another example, equipped its Mon- 
arch mine, near St. Charles, with a 
conveyor unit comprising four Jeffrey 
room conveyors with face conveyors, 
one gathering conveyor with elevating 


conveyors 


conveyor, four “Aerodyne Midget” 
blowers, four Jeffrey electric coal 


drills and one “Brownie” car-spotting 
hoist. These units started operating in 
September “and so far have proved 


very successful.” Two Goodman 
shaker conveyors with automatic 
duckbills and auxiliary equipment 


were ordered in 1940 for driving en- 
tries and by the end of the year it is 
expected that the mine will be com- 
pletely mechanized, including a belt- 
type gathering conveyor. 

Tennessee also figured in the mech- 
anization columns last year, princi- 
pally in the installation of conveyors. 
The new Jellico Coal Co., for example, 
in opening a new section in 38- to 
42-in. coal separated from a rider seam 
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by 40 to 48 in. of rock, purchased two 
Goodman shaker conveyors with duck- 
bills for entry driving and also han- 
dling the top rock. Headings are 13 
ft. wide and are separated by 21-ft. 
pillars. Provision is made for loading 
trips by turning the track through a 
crosscut, down the back heading and 
back through another crosscut to make 
a “circle.” Crews comprise seven men 
on the day shift and eight at night. 
After each cut of coal, the rock is shot 
and loaded out with the duckbill. Pro- 
duction was running 140 to 200 tons 
of rock and coal per shift. 

Mechanization activity in Alabama 
continued the fast pace of late years. 
with equipment including both mobile 
loaders and conveyers. The Stith Coal 
Co. put in additional Joy units to in- 
crease mechanized tonnage to nearly 
50 per cent. One result has been a 
considerable increase in daily output. 
\ Joy loader also was purchased by 
the Cane Creek Mining Co. 

With four new conveyors, the mech- 


anization program at the Colta mine 
of the Alabama By-Products Corpora- 
tion was completed, and when hand 
places already started are worked out 
the operation will be 100-per-cent me- 
chanical except for a small amount of 
development work. Conveyors operate 
in units of four, each unit with one 
loading point, and the mining plan 
provides for each unit doing its own 
development, other than panel and 
slope headings. Rooms are driven ap- 
proximately 35 ft. wide with face con- 
veyors. Four additional conveyors were 
added at Praco and work was con- 
tinued on a semi-longwall system (four 
faces at the start of 1940). 

Alabama (Dolomite No. 3, Wood- 
ward Iron Co.) also furnished an out- 
standing example of extending entries 
with conveyors in a 41%-ft. bottom 
bench of coal carrying a 9- to 10-in. 
rock band about 14 in. up from the 
floor. This band is gobbed. An entry 
consists of six headings 18 ft. wide on 


52-ft. centers. Two Sullivan 10B 








35-20S 
shortwalls are used to cut the coal. 


“Buddy” and four Jeffrey 
Conveying equipment comprises a 
LaDel chain-type mother 
with Jeffrey elevating conveyor, one 
Jeffrey room-type chain unit used 
as a cross conveyor, one LaDel cross 
conveyor, one Jeffrey room conveyor 
and five 350-ft. LaDel shaker con- 
veyors. Average heading advance 
was 10 ft. per shift (Coal Age, July. 
1939, p. 35). 

Reopening Blocton No. 9 in 1938, 
the Black Diamond Coal Co. was pro- 
ducing 600 tons a day in 1939 from 
coal averaging 36 in. Equipment con- 
sisted of six Goodman and two LaDel 
shaker conveyors working in rooms 50 
ft. wide. Conveyors are turned across 
the face by 90-deg. angle sections. On 
the other hand, places 200 ft. wide 
in 32-in. coal were being driven at 
the Lindbergh mine, Brookside-Pratt 
Mining Co., using Jeffrey face and 
room conveyors, the latter discharging 
directly into mine cars. 


conveyor 


RUBBER-TIRED HAULAGE 


Marked by 200-Per-Cent Jump 


In Installations in Both High and Low Coal 


MAJOR increase in rubber-tired 
haulage units behind loading 


machines was an outstanding devel- 
opment in bituminous mechanization 
in 1939. From three such units 31% 
years ago the total in the hands of 


operators had grown to 34 at the 
end of 1938. In 1939, according to 
data collected by Coal Age, total 


shipments to mines aggregated 65, 
bringing the number in the hands of 
mining companies up to 99, — Instal- 
lations by companies from the earli- 
est date to Jan. 1, 1940, are listed in 
the accompanying table. 
Rubber-tired haulage was origi- 
nated by James H. Fletcher, Chicago 
consulting First equip- 
Baker-Raulang 
Exide-Lronclad 


engineer. 
ment, made up. of 


tractors powered by 
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batteries pulling Sanford-Day 3-ton 
drop-bottom trailers, was installed 
at the Blue Bird Coal Co’s. mine, 
Carrier Mills, Ill., July, 1936, to serve 
Joy loaders. At Blue Bird, the trail- 
ers dump into Barber-Greene 
pers set in pits in the bottom, from 
which the coal is taken outside by 
belt conveyors. In most of the sub- 
however, the 
coal is removed from the hoppers by 
feeders and elevating conveyors, the 


hop- 


sequent installations, 


latter discharging into mine cars. 
Fletcher equipment was followed 


by the Joy shuttle car, first installed 
by the Hanna Coal Co. of Ohio, fol- 
lowed by the Katherine Coal Mining 
Co., Lumberport, W. Va., in 1938. The 
Joy shuttle car essentially is a four- 
wheeled unit (steering on two wheels) 


in the bottom for 
discharging the contents into—in most 
cases—an elevating conveyor — for 
transfer to mine cars. So far, most 
of the cars have been powered by 
Exide-Ironclad, Gould or Philco bat- 


with a conveyor 


teries, although a few cable-reel 
units are in service. 
The elevating conveyor is fitted 


with flanged wheels so that it may 
be towed around either on rails or 
the mine bottom. Jacks permit ad 
justing the height of discharge. The 
conveyor may be sunk into a 
shallow pit or set on the bottom with 
a timber ramp as an approach. A 
pothole is shot out in the trip-loading 
opening to provide maximum clear- 
ance under the elevator discharge 
for topping of cars. In at least one 


boot 
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case, however, the elevating convey- 
or, as will be detailed below, has 
been dispensed with. 

A second type of shuttle car, de- 
signed by A. L. Lee, consulting engi- 
neer for the Union Collieries Co., and 
installed in the company’s Renton 
(Pa.) mine in 1939, is provided with 
a cable reel and individual driving 
motors for each wheel. Both the front 
and back wheels may be used in 
steering. The elevating conveyor is 
equipped with rubber-tired wheels. 

Rubber-tired haulage has been in- 
stalled in coal running as low as 
38 in. in thickness, it is reported, 
although this seems the exception, 
the usual minimum average height 
to date being more in the neighbor- 
hood of 4 to 4% ft., with quite a 
few operations falling in the 5-ft. 
class. Some special mining systems 
have been worked out, while a few 
existing plans have been modified 
to a greater or lesser degree. One 
special plan developed by Mr. Fletcher 
and used by Blue Bird and the Hart 
Coal Corporation (Coal Age, Janu- 
ary, 1938, p. 47) is based on start- 
ing a series of narrow places and 
then gripping them out to both sides 
to form a face up to 500 ft. or more 
in length. This face then is slabbed, 
say, five times, after which the proc- 
ess of necking and gripping is re- 
peated to establish another long face. 

With the adoption of rubber-tired 
haulage at Federal No. 1 mine, Kop- 
pers Coal Co., Grant Town, W. Va., 
recovering 61% to 7 ft. of Pittsburgh 
coal, a mining plan based on a com- 
bination of solid- and_ pillar-work 
units was developed. At the end of 
1939, two 614-ton Joy shuttle cars 





















A low-vein shuttle car heading out with 3!/2 tons of coal. 


with an 1I1BU loader, 
with a third handling supplies or 
helping out on long hauls. Two ad- 
ditional cars were installed in Janu- 
ary to serve a second loader. The 
two loaders and five cars constitute 
a full developing and robbing unit. 
The working plan is based on driving 
all openings on an angle, and also 
on getting a balance between solid 
and pillar work so that one loading 
machine always can be going ahead 
opening up places while a_ second 
follows behind to take out pillars. 

Getting a proper balance between 
solid and pillar coal to an individual 
loading station was responsible for 
a modification of the standard “block” 
system at the Laura Lee mine, Hutch- 
inson Coal Co., Lumberport, W. Va. 


were in use 


Shipments of Rubber-Tired Haulage Units to Mines, 
July, 1936, to Jan. 1, 1940 


Approximate 
Number of Unit Capacity, 

Fletcher Tractor-Trailers Inits Tons 
Blue Bird Coal Co:, Cartier Mills. Wks... ccc ccc cnedsoces 9 3 
Motiat Cool ©oéc Sraeta. Wliccs ceics ces ccs cueenedweee 6 5 
Ingle Coal Co. Gabiand. City. Tith...<..c5.0 30s sce aewaewess 5 5 
Hart Coal Corporation, Mortons Gap, Ky........... . 10 3 

Joy Shuttle Cars 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co... Colorado. . ion... 6 sccsecdscaes 4 6% 
Consolidated Coal Co... Nason, Fih........cccoccc cov scrveswes 10 61% 
Peabody Coal Co., Mines 43, 47, 53; Hlinois.........06<6.00< 19 * 6% 
Black Mountain Corporation, Mines 30 and 31, Kenvir, Ky.. 4 3 
Consolidation. Coal €o:;, Jenkins, Ey... ..ccccccccvccses 3 3 
Creseent Coal Co.. Cresc0ak Byki. es ccc kiccsneels bees ( 3% 
EL CORE COs, OCONEE <a> aco ben: dor wate saab ol aces we, were enierane P 3 35 
Simay Creo COM CO. ONG is oie alice 66:55 we esis ole ele eines 1° 3% 
Hetpley Coal Co: Nanty Gie. COs. 6.65.06 cceseieslen sap sacis 2 3 
Monroe Coal Mining Co., Revloe. Paz. s .scsscs etccres cae 2 3 
Union. Oellteries ©6., RGntGn, Pa..oc ac. dccscctcecwccees 1° 6 
Consolidation Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.....scccecese 3 6 
Gay Coal & Coue €e., Nee. Gago WW. Vilkk« soc sivdccscenns nee 2 3 
Hutchinson Coal Co., Lumberport, W. Va..........eee.: 2 5 
Jones Collienion. Enc: Rachel, We Wie cc kes os sais ewess secs 2 6 
Koppers: Coal @o., Grant Town, W. Vas... .ccess-ceesce 3 6 
\atherine Coal Mining Co., Lumberport, W. Va.......... 9 5 

Lee Shuttle Cars 

10m Colieries Co... RentO, Pie sicccckcwr. de ctedecs cu 1* 6% 


* Cable-reel units; all other units listed, as far as known, are powered by batteries. 
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First, the 
and-pillar” 


went to the “room. 


system—i.e., 
shorter centers to narrow the pillars. 
Roof conditions, however, forbid 
openings over 12 ft. wide. Therefore, 
shuttle cars usually were forced to 
back up or two times to turn 
the 90-deg. corners. Consequently, the 
mining plan was revised for rooms 
on a 60-deg. angle. As a result, aver- 
age loading-machine output is up 60 
per cent, batteries hold up better, and 
moving other equipment is facilitated. 


mine 
rooms on 


one 


At other shuttle-car operations in 
northern West Virginia (December, 
1939, Coal Age), where conditions 
permit driving openings 14 ft. wide, 
cars experience no difficulty in get- 
ting around in 90-deg. block projec- 


tions. Therefore, no — substantial 
change has been made in mining 


practices, although the Pinnikinnick 
No. 25 mine of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., Clarksburg, adopted a_ special 
track layout with a remotely controlled 
“Brownie” car puller for moving trips 
past the elevating conveyor. 

such as the Middle 
West, where pillars customarily are 
left, most companies adopted the “key- 
room” system. In other words, the 
center place in a group of rooms— 
usually seven—driven abreast serves 
as a haulway leading directly to the 
loading station. From this center 
place, angle crosscuts lead off into 
the side rooms to cut distance and 
facilitate shuttle-car travel. As an 
example, this is the practice at the 
new Paradise mine, Crescent Coal 
Co., Crescoal, Ky., to be featured in 
an early issue of Coal Age. Paradise 
to date also has dispensed with ele- 


In_ sections, 


6l 




















































vating conveyors with its 3'/-ton Joy 
shuttle ears. Instead, the track is sunk 
at a loading station to bring the tops 
of the mine cars below the bottom. 
This but little to 
bottom must be taken anyhow on 
haulageways. Wood ramps are built 
on each side of the track and_ the 
shuttle units run out on these to 
dump directly into the mine cars. 
Rubber-tired installations in 1939 
also included a number engaged in 
entry-driving. Jones Collieries, Inc., 
Rachel, W. Va., for instance, bought 
two 6-ton Joy cars, plus elevating 
conveyor and trip-pulling hoist, for 
use behind a 7BU loader in driving 
seven 12-ft.-wide headings on 40-ft. 
centers. In Ohio, Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. installed one of the 


adds expense, as 


few cable- 
reel cars now in service (a low-vein 
unit) to accompany a 14BU loader. 
Goodman shortwall cutter with cat- 
erpillar-mounted truck and a Jeffrey 
A-6 coal drill in driving three head- 
Aver- 


age height is 6 ft., although it fre- 


ings making up a main entry. 


quently runs less, The roof is a poor 
sandstone, under which is 2 to 6 in. 
of black slate 
with the coal. 

With the rise in rubber-tired units, 
increased attention was 
auxiliaries to fit in with this type of 
trackless Where shortwall 


cutting equipment has been retained, 


which comes down 


focused on 
mining. 


the universal practice is to use special 
self-propelling caterpillar trucks. But 
where conditions dictate 


top cut- 


shearing, as at several 
northern West Virginia 
standard track-mounted machines 
also have been mounted on caterpil- 


ting and 


operations, 





lars. Reports indicate, however, that 
new machines for top cutting, cutting 
and shearing or cutting out partings 
the off- 
ing. The need for such equipment, 
particularly where partings must be 
removed, is stressed by several min- 
ing men. Other — trackless-mining 
equipment includes drilling machines 
mounted on rubber tires, such as the 
Sullivan equipment at Katherine, and 
rubber-tired compressors, including a 
new Sullivan unit at Paradise. 
Sufficient experience was gained in 
1939 to throw some light on other 
problems connected with rubber-tired 
haulage. Heavy grades—up to 15 per 
cent, for example—are not an unduly 
severe handicap. The same cannot be 
said of a soft bottom, particularly 
when water is present. In these con- 


in trackless sections are in 


nections, the experience of the Ingle 
Coal Co., Oakland City, Ind., using 
5-ton Fletcher tractor-trailer units, 
perhaps is typical. Normal grades at 
this operation, it is reported, are not 
a major problem, as the units seem to 
handle 5 almost as well as a 
gathering locomotive. But a wet bot- 
tom saps battery power and slows the 
speed materially. As a result, where 
the haul is long, bad roadways have 
heen paved with 2 x 12-in. planks 10 
ft. long spiked at each end to 4 x 8-in. 
stringers 8 ft. long. Although seem- 
ingly expensive at first thought, this 
practice has greatly increased bat- 
tery life and has trebled the speed 
of the units over bad spots. Bad top 
prevails at this operation also, with 
the result that timbers are set to 
clear the sides of the trailers only 
18 in. However, as the operators are 


tons 


A 5-ton tractor-trailer unit serving a loading machine. 








quite accurate where the roadway is 
good, little difficulty 
countered on this score. 

Under the usual rubber-tired min 
ing plan, the major equipment re- 


has been en 


quired behind a loading machine. 
exclusive of special drilling units. 
caterpillar trucks or — caterpillar 
mountings for cutting equipment. 
ete., consists of two or three haulage 
units, although there are exceptions: 
an elevating conveyor or pit hopper. 
feeder and car-loading conveyor and 
a hbattery-charging station (except 
where cable-reel cars are employed). 
Track and tracklaying labor in the 
working places are eliminated. Usu- 
ally, the number of men in a crew 
remains unchanged or decreases; sel- 
dom is there an increase. 


Tonnage Rises Recorded 


Production in’ a few instances is 
little different from that obtained 
with mine cars and locomotives. 


These are the exception, however, as 
the adoption of rubber-tired equip 
ment normally is followed by an in 
crease in’ loading-machine output. 
The magnitude of the increase de- 
pends upon conditions and previous 
operating practices in the mine or 
district, but in many cases is sub 
stantial. In one region, where coal 
height runs 6 to 7 ft., loading ma- 
chines served by rubber-tired equip- 
ment were averaging 450 to 500 tons 
per shift, compared with around 250 
tons at the majority of the mines in 
the same district using cars and loco- 
motives. 

At operations where units have 
been in long enough for some experi- 
ence to be gained, average reported 
output runs as low as 175 tons per 
shift where the coal averages 48 in. 
in thickness and contains a_ parting 
which must be removed before shoot 
ing or loading. Usually, however, the 
output in coal of comparable thick- 
ness is materially higher. In 4%4- to 
544-f{t. coal. production per loading 
machine shift usually is 250 to 350 
tons, with some mines going substan 
tially higher. In coal 6 ft. and over. 
100 to over 600 tons seems to be the 
usual range, with the average around 
150 to 500 at 
more experience is gained, these fig 
ures undoubtedly will improve. With 
rubber-tired equipment, the practice 
depending upon the type of unit, i 
to limit the average haul from a group) 
of places to the loading station 0! 
pit to 400 to 700 ft. and the maxi 
mum to 1,000 to 1.500 ft. Longe: 
hauls are distinctly in the minority 
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most properties. As 















































With Rises in 


ALES of equipment for mechan- 
ical loading of coal showed a de- 
cided 1939 following the 


lows registered in last vear’s reports. 


upturn in 


Orders for new mobile loaders recov- 
ered to the 1937 level, while 
f conveyors and = duckbills  estab- 
lished all-time high records. Sales of 


sales 


scraper loaders also exceeded those 
of 1938 by a substantial figure, al- 
though not approaching the volume 
of business done in this type of equip- 
ment when it was in high favor in 
the early thirties. Pit-car 
the various 
loading equipment, 
crease in 1939, 

rhe increased rate of introduction 
of mechanical-loading equipment in 
1939 was in keeping with the general 
increase in activity of the coal in- 
dustry during the year. It is note- 

; worthy, however, that mechanization 
progress outran the general improve- 
ment in coal business indicated by 
the trend of production. In terms of 
total capacity, 1939 sales of loading 
equipment topped 1938 by 21.4 per 
cent, whereas 1939 total production 
of bituminous coal and anthracite ex- 
ceeded 1938 production by 12.8 per 
cent, 

Total Units Sold by Type -Total 
sales of mobile loading machines re- 
ported in 1939 amounted to 292 units, 
exactly duplicating the 1937 total. 
This figure is substantially under the 
record for the peak year 1936, when 
1} units were sold, but 


loaders, 
types of 
showed a 


alone among 


de- 


is much in 
excess of the preceding years up to 
1936. during which time loader sales 
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Increase More Than Output 


Both Loaders and Conveyors 
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were increasing consistently year by 
year. Aggregate sales of conveyors of 
all types established a high record of 


1.311 units in 1939, This figure in- 
cludes both hand-loaded conveyors 


and those equipped with duckbills and 
other self-loading heads. It involves 
some overlap in reporting sales of 
the duckbills and sales 
of the shaker conveyors on which 
they are used, the extent of which 
cannot be precisely determined. Mak- 
ing a rough allowance for possible du- 
plication in the net in- 
crease in the number of conveyor 
units sold in 1939 is 21.6 per cent 
over the year before—almost exactly 
the same as the increase in mobile 
loaders. 


themselves 


reporting, 


The largest incyease in conveyor 
sales occurred in the shaker types 


‘ 
N 


equipped with duckbills or othe: 
loading heads, shipments of duckbills 


more than doubling from 1938 to 
1939. Sales of equipment of these 
types were widely distributed, but 
the increase was especially marked 


in the Appalachian region with many 
new users in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky. At the same 
time, sales of hand-loaded conveyors 
established a new, though less spee- 
tacular, record. The accompanying 
tabulations include a small number 
of conveyors sold for use in conjune- 
tion with mobile loaders; conveyors 
intended for transportation in haul- 
ageways or slopes are not included. 

Sales of pit-car loaders dropped to 
the lowest figure of record, with two 
units reported for the entire bitu- 
minous field. Manufacturers of scraper 
loading machines reported sales of 26 
units in 1939, compared with only 10 
in 1938. 

New mobile-loading-equipment pur- 
chases in 1939 account for the larger 


proportion of the total increase in 
mechanical-loading capacity added 


Table I—Mechanized Loading Equipment Sold to Bituminous and Anthracite 
Mines as Reported by Manufacturers, 1933 to 1939, Inclusive” 


1033 1934 1935 
Mobile loaders , 41 55 115 
Serapers °..... ew at 65 34 22 
Conveyors®....... F 596 610 681 
Pit-car loaders....... 18 26 28 


a The figures for 1933 to 1936 included reports from 28 manufacturers 


Per cent 
Increase (+) 
or 
Decrease (—) 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1939 over 1938 
344 292 241 292 + 21.2 
28 29 10 26 + 160.0 
994 1,095 990 1,311 + 21.64 
1] 32 139 2 — 98.6 


In 1937 one manufacturer 


indicated that he was no longer producing this type of equipment and accordingly was dropped from 
the active list; however, at the same time another manufacturer was added to the list, and the num- 


ber of reporting firms remained at 28. 


In 1938 one manufacturer of matcrial-handling machinery 


began the production of underground loading ecuipment and in 1939 two new manufacturers entered 
the field, increasing the total number reporting to 31. 

+ Reported as scrapers or scraper haulers and hoists. 

¢ Includes hand-loaded conveyors and those equipped with duckbills and other self-loading heads. 
As sales of both loading heads and shaker conveyors are counted, the figures involve a certain measure 


of overlap, which cannot be determined accurately. 


It should also be noted that a small number of 


conveyors sold in recent years, particularly in 1936 to 1938, were for use in conjunction with mobile 


loading machines. 


4 The figure of +21.6 per cent represents the approximate net increase in the number of conveyor 
units sold, after allowing for overlap in counting self-loading heads and shaker conveyors as explained 


in Note c. 
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during the year. This conforms to the 
experience of the past several years. 
Conveyors, however, represent a 
larger part of this increased capacity 
than in former years, 

Total Sales by States—Purchases 
of mechanical loading equipment were 
made for installation in nineteen 
coal-producing States in 1939, with 
Michigan added to the previous list. 

Table IL has been prepared to 
show the total number of units placed 
in each State or region. In a few 
States, separate figures could not be 
shown without disclosing the business 
of individual manufacturers. On each 
item, letter symbols indicating the 
kinds of machines are arranged in 
proper sequence to show roughly the 
order of importance of the several 
types of equipment in the year’s busi- 
ness in terms of capacity. For exam- 
ple, West Virginia operators pur- 
chased a total of 471 units of me- 
chanical loading equipment in 1939, 
and in this aggregate of new equip- 
ment, mobile loaders furnished the 
largest addition to capacity, followed 
by conveyors, seraper loaders and 
pit-car loaders in the order named. 

Types of Machines Sold Compared 
With Previous Years—Varying trends 
in the adoption of new equipment for 
loading coal are shown in Table III, 
which compares recent installations 
with the number of machines previ- 
ously in service. Number of mobile 
loaders in active use by producers of 
bituminous coal increased from 488 
in 1929 to 980 in 1936, the year when 
the last complete enumeration was 
made. The number of new machines 
installed in the last three years ap- 
proaches the total in use as of 1936. 
The total number of mobile loaders 
available for service now amounts to 
approximately 1,805, assuming those 
installed in previous years to be in 
operating condition, 


Conveyor Activity Marked 


Because of a somewhat uncertain 
conception as to what properly may 
be defined as a conveyor unit for sta- 
tistical purposes, the record of de- 
liveries of conveyors probably is not 
as accurate as that of mobile load- 
ers. However, the methods of count- 
ing and tabulating used in this series 
of reports have been maintained con- 
sistently from year to year, and the 
general upward trend of conveyor in- 
stallations is definitely established. 
Sales of conveyors have shown a more 
uniform rate of increase than any 
other type of loading equipment. In- 
creased activity in this division of 
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mechanization was marked in 1939, 
both as to aggregate volume of new 
business during the year and as to 
broad distribution of the equipment. 

Sales of scraper loaders have held 
in a rather narrow range since 1933, 
new units placed in operation being 
around 20 to 30 a year in each year 
except 1938, when the total dropped 
to 10. Sales for 1939 totaled 26, of 
which 8 went into the Pennsylvania 
anthracite field and 18 were distrib- 
uted among the Alabama, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia bituminous fields. 

In the Pennsylvania anthracite re- 
gion, the use of scraper loaders 
reached a peak in 1934 and likewise 
has declined steadily since that 
period, but a few units of new scraper 
loading equipment continue to go into 
that territory each year. 

Regional Distribution of Mechan- 
ized Capacity—The record for 1939 
shows a continued growth of mech- 
anization in the Appalachian region, 
where activity has been increasing at 
a rapid rate in the past few years. 
Pennsylvania operators, for example, 
purchased 23 mobile loading units in 
1937; 47 in 1938; and 89 in 1939, 
adding in the single year 1939 almost 
as many units as were in operation 
in 1936. A very large proportion of 
these, although not all, went into the 
western part of the State to operators 
in the Pittsburgh and Freeport seams. 
Pennsylvania took a larger part of 
the year’s production of mobile load- 
ers than any other State. It was 
closely followed by West Virginia, 
where a total of 85 new units were 
installed last year, compared with 80 


Table Il—Total Number of Units of 

Mechanized Loading Equipment 

Shipped for Use in Each State or 
Region in 1938 and 1939 


(L Mobile loading machines; P = Pit-car loaders; 
S = Scrapers; C = Conveyors anc duckbills) 


Types of 
Number Equipment 
of in Approxi> 

Units of mate 

All Types Order of 

Shipped Capacity 

in 1939 in 1939 

Northern Appalachian States: 


Pennsylvania 315 L.C.S. 
Ohio and Michigan : 62 L.C. 
Southern Appalachian States: 
West Virginia . ea 471 L.C.8.P 
Virginia. ..... 60 C.L. 
Kentucky...... 158 1,.C. 
Alabama...... 97 C.S.L. 
Tennessee...... 42 C.L. 
Middle Western States: 
HOME 0 anaes 56 L.C. 
eer ite 14 L.C 
Trans-Misvissippi States: 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 18 OF Fe 
SEES Sy OPN 2 L. 
Colorado... .. a 50 it. 
Utah and Montana. . . 19 C.L. 
Wyoming... 40 TA Oe 
North Dakota and Washington 3 C: 
Total bituminous 1,407 L.C.S.P 
Pennsylvania anthracite 224 Cs. 
Grand total 1,631 L.C3.P. 


in 1938 and 73 in 1937. This make- 
a total of 238 installations during the 
past three years, or almost twice as 
many as the entire number of ma- 
chines in use in the State previously. 
The Appalachian region also ex 
tended its lead in the installation of 
new conveyor units. These went in 
large part into the central Pennsyl- 
vania region and into widely distrib- 
uted sections of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. West 
Virginia operators alone installed 375 
new conveyor units in 1939, followed 
by Pennsylvania bituminous operators 
with 225 units, and Pennsylvania an- 
thracite operators with 216. units. 
These two States together took 816 
units in 1939, constituting approxi- 
mately 62 per cent of the total sales 
of conveyors last year. Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio operators also  pur- 
chased new conveyor equipment in 
increasing volume in 1939, 


Shift Still Going On 


Bituminous operators of the Middle 
West and Trans-Mississippi regions, 
where the trend to mechanization 
manifested itself on a large scale in 
the late twenties, continued the pur- 
chase of new equipment at about the 
same rate as in the preceding three 
years. The shift from hand to me- 
chanical operation is still going on in 
those regions, though at a somewhat 
more moderate rate than in the years 
of initial growth. 

Accurate statistics of the total ton- 
nages of coal loaded mechanically in 
1939 are not yet available. However, 
such data as are at hand corroborate 
the general trend indicated by the 
sales of equipment. In West Vir- 
ginia, for example, 20,554,675 tons of 
coal was loaded by machines and 
conveyors in the first nine months of 
1939, amounting to 27.9 per cent of 
the total production in the State in 
the same period. The corresponding 
figure for the first nine months of 
1938 was 12.908.202 tons, or 19.8 
per cent of the total production. 

Vumber of Mining Companies Us- 
ing Mechanical-Loading Equipment 
Mechanization of coal-loading opera- 
tions continued to spread to new 
fields and new companies in 1939, as 
indicated by many new purchasers 
of equipment during the year. Table 
V shows the number of separate pur- 
chasers of mobile loaders by States 
and regions, divided into two cale- 
gories: (1) former users and (2) 
new users who purchased for the 
first time during the current year. 
According to operators’ reports, there 
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were 149 bituminous coal companies 
using mobile loaders in 1936. Sales 
records of equipment makers show 


that at least 103 new users were 
added in 1937-1938 and 36 in 1939. 
This indicates a grand total of 288 
or more companies that are now using 
or have used mobile loading equip- 
ment. 

West Virginia had the largest num- 
ber of new purchasers of mobile load- 
ers in 1939, with ten companies added 
to the list. There were seven new 
purchasers in Pennsylvania, four in 
Virginia and three in Kentucky. The 
record also shows a substantial vol- 
ume of repeat orders placed by com- 
panies already using such equipment, 
indicating continued progress toward 
complete mechanization. 

Conveyors likewise went to many 
new users in 1939, but the reports of 
sales in this category were not all 
completely itemized so as to permit 
separation between 
and new customers. 

Trackless Gathering Equipment— 
The self-powered trackless haulage 
unit for gathering coal from loading 
machines an innovation in coal- 
mine mechanization which met with 
substantial interest during the past 
year. These units usually consist of 
a battery-powered shuttle car (a few 
cable-reel units are in service) 
battery-powered 


repeat orders 


is 


or a 
tractor-and-trailer 
unit and are equipped with pneu- 
matic tires. They are employed to 
transport the coal from the mobile 
loader to a central transfer station 
located on the haulageway. Transfer 
of the load from trailer or shuttle car 
into mine cars may be effected either 
by means of a hopper or an elevating 
conveyor. 


Rubber Tires in 1936 


Gathering units of this type were 
installed in bituminous coal mines as 
early as 1936. The number of installa- 
tions is now sufficient to make it ad- 
visable to record this development in 
the official statistics. Two manufactur- 
ers reported the sale of such equip- 
ment in 1939 and these manufactur- 
ers had distributed a total of 96 units 
to bituminous coal mines in seven 
States at the end of the year. In 
order of numbers installed, the States 
were ITllinois, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Colo. 
rado and Qhio. 


_'see ‘Mining Methods and Mechaniza- 
ti in Northern West Virginia,” Coal 
1) December, 1939, page 51. Also, J. 
Il. Ebetcher, “Mechanical Mining Using 
Ir kless Gathering,” American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
lec\nieal Publication 1094 (New York 


Mevting, February 1939). 
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Table ill—Sales of Mechanized Loading Equipment, 1927 to 1939, Compared 
With Total Number of Machines in Active Use in Preceding Years 


Bituminous mines: 


Mobile loading machines 


eid) 5, COE ee 
Pit-car loaders... . : 
Conveyors equipped 


Number or Macaines tn Active Use, as REPORTED 
BY Mine Operators 





and other self-loading heads. .... 140 
Hand-loaded conveyors +- number of 


units 


Anthracite mines (Pennsylvania): 


Mobile loading machines, 


DOUMTIN  o inks a:cc.6 cae ee 


*Number of units not reported in these years. 


1931 


1932 

Faraacuds 545 583 548 

150 146 128 

Pree eee 2,876 3,428 3,112 

with cuckbills 

165 159 

Rgateviewas 9 11 

ein 384) 457 479 

} 2 24 

aie ‘ f o1 
number of | 421 4 

ae Cee ) | 547 818 


1933 1936 
523 934657980 
93 119 78 106 

2,453 2,288 2,098 1,851 
lo2 lo? 1792384) 
525 574 670-936} 
i314 ‘a 
Bath ety ou 
2 2B 
940 1,338 1,563 | 


1934 1935 





| 1,790 260° 


NuMBER OF MACHINES 
Soup as ReportTep 
BY MANUFACTURERS 


1937 1938 1939 
292 241 ~=—-292 
13 6 6:18 
32 139 2 
835 749 1,095° 
"146 °° 4 8 


241 


216° 


J > Reported as face conveyors (hanc-loaded), “‘ shaker drives" and 
“duckbills.”” The numbers sold in 1937, 1938 and 1939 are not exactly comparable with the number in use in 1936 
because of uncertainties ’in defining what constitutes a conveyor and because of certain overlaps in the reporting of 
duckbill loading heads and shaker conveyors. 


Table IV—Comporison of Mobile Loaders, Scrapers, and Conveyors in Actual 
Use in 1936, With Sales Reported in 1938 and 1939 by Regions 


Bituminous * 


Northern Appalachian States: 
Pennsylvania......... bs 92 
Maryland............ Smee ie 
GG, eines codcauiccwib eer 47 
s\n - ae 

Southern Appalachian States: 

De Oe ciara 10 ) 
Kentucky. } { 
Tennessee... ... jf 58 
West Virginia 126 
i ar 9 

Middle Western States: 

ere ; 431 | 
Indiang......... 146 } 
Trans-Mississippi States. .......... 1144 
Total bituminous......... 980 
Anthracite 
Pennaylvania.........0.h.220s 
Grand total.*...... ; 980 


Most, 





CoNnvEYORS? 


In use Salesin Salesin In use Salesin Salesin In use Sales in Sales in 


in 1936 








E LOADERS ScRAPERS 
1938 1939 in 1936 §=61988 1939 
47 89 31 1\ 
15 17 
(: 27 2 8 
39> 28 
11 - 
80 85 {3 9 
9 8 oe ss 
_ f 28 val 
38 112 a ft 
13¢ 18/ 379 1h 
241 292 106 6 18 
504 4 8 
241 292 610 10 26 


in 1936 19388 1939 

3 { 225 
366 52 \ - 

18 23 45 
64 64 82 
35 98 131 
21 20 41 
196 332 375 
70 5 52 
7 20 28 

393! «1353 s«d1i14k 
1,170 749 1,095 
1,790! 241 216 
2,960 990 1,311 





@ Includes hand-loaded conveyors and conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads. The numbers 
in use in 1936 are not exattly comparable with the number sold in 1938 and 1939 because of uncertainties in defining 
what constitutes a conveyor and because of overlap between sales of duckbill loading heads and shaker conveyors. The 


comparison, however, will serve .o indicate which regions have the largest proportionate increases. 
4 Includes Coloraco, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 
J Includes Colorado, Jowa, Montana, Oklahoma, 
klahoma and Wyoming. 


Kentucky. 


Utah and Wyoming. 


Arkansas, Colorado, Iowe 
Oklahoma, Utah and Wyowing. 


ington and Wyoming. 


¢ Mostly in Jllinois. 
¢ Includes Colorado, Montana, Oklahoma, Utah and Wyoming. 
Includes Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Montana, Utah, Washington anc Wyoming. : 
k Includes Arkansas, Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, Wash- 


‘includes a few pit-car loaders. 


‘ 
. 


4 Missouri. 


Table V—Number of Bituminous Coal-Mining Companies That Purchased 
: Mobile Loaders in 1937-1938-1939 


4 


(B:sed upon records covering 86 per cent of the total sales) 


Northern Appalachian States: 


ennsylvania..... 


Maryland 
Oh 


Southern Appalachian 


West Virginia 
‘VRRRINIG. << o.6:660< 


Alabama 


Middle Western States: 


[llinois 
oi 


Trans-Mississippi States: - 


PUMMNO eo nadiccccas + esos 
CGOIGESAO. <.0cc0 2080s 


Iowa 
Montana... 


North Dakota... 
Oklahoma....... 


Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Users in 
1936 


vo 
oro 


ob 


wo 


— 


Former New 
Users Users 
4 23 

3 7 
16 25 

2 5 

2 24 

1 1 

1 3 

16 6 

5 4 

Pr 1 

1 1 

a 2 

4 ea 

2 ie 
58 103 


PurcHASERS IN 1937-1938 Purcuasers 1N 1939 


New 


Former 
Users Users 
13 7 
3 3 
21 10 
1 4 
10 3 
rr ] 
3 1 
8 l 
5 l 
2 
om 1 
1 j 
= 
1 1 
1 ‘Y 
68 36 


> Mostly in 


* Includes 
i Incluaes Arkansas, Colorado, Lowa, 




































































PREFORMED 


Miners everywhere profit by the economi- 





cally long life of this super-rope; its ease of 
handling; its wonderful resistance to kinking, 
metal fatigue and drum crushing. 

There's a distributor in every field. Get in 


touch with him and save cable money. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., St. Louis 


Factories: St. Louis ° Seattle ° Peoria. 
Branches: New York © Chicago ¢ Seattle * Portland © Houston. 










































































ITH PRODUCTION up, _bitu- 

minous stripping continued to roll 
along in 1939. Although installations 
of large stripping and loading units 
were few in number, preparations 
were made for several new pits in 
1940. Meanwhile, equipment at exist- 
ing pits was improved or supple- 
mented. Development of small opera- 
tions using draglines, small shovels 
or large scrapers for overburden re- 
moval continued at the high level set 
in previous particularly in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and elsewhere out- 
side the Middle West and Southwest, 
where big strippers center. 

New operations started in 1939 in- 
clude the Tecumseh Coal Co., near 
Boonville, Ind., where stripping will 
be done with a Marion “knee-action” 
shovel with a 35-cu.yd. high-tensile all- 
welded dipper. The knee-action design 
takes the crowd mechanism off the 
boom and places it over the shovel 
deck. The dipper handle, therefore, 
has a “knee” in it. This design was 
first applied to a 414-cu.yd. loading 
shovel installed by the Commercial 
Fuel Co., Kansas, in 1938, where one 
of its demonstrated advantages has 
been a longer clean-up radius. This 


years, 


better clean-up characteristic is ex- 
pected also. to be beneficial in 
stripping. 

At large-scale going pits, new strip- 
ping units were added to increase or 
maintain output either directly in 
stripping or in helping out equipment 
already on the job. Cases in the latter 
group included draglines for benching 
off the overburden ahead of the strip- 
ping shovel, as well as large tractor- 
powered scrapers for benching, open- 


ing box cuts and the like. And 
properties adding to equipment for 
direct use in uncovering coal in- 


cluded, as an example, the Osage 
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BITUMINOUS STRIPPERS 





Add to Working Facilities 


In a Year Marked by Increasing Production 


mine, Ottawa, IIll., where a new 5-W 
diesel-powered Monighan  dragline 
was installed to increase output from 
the “LaSalle Third Seam.” 

Aside from the “knee-action” load- 
ing shovel mentioned above, develop- 
ments in loading in 1939 adhered 
closely to conventional methods except 
at the Broken Arrow No. 4 mine, 
Seneca Coal & Coke Co., Catoosa, 
Okla., where a second Joy 11BU load- 
ing machine was installed late in the 
year to load an 18-in. seam. With two 
in service, original shovel equipment 
was eliminated and the two Joy units 
now get the entire output of 1,600 to 
2,000 tons per day (one loading 
shift). 

Drilling developments were featured 
by another increase in the use of side- 
wall units. At the new Millstadt (III1.) 
stripping of the Midwest Radiant Cor- 






poration, uncovering 44% to 7 ft. of 
No. 6 coal under 20 to 50 ft. of over- 
burden with a 385-B electric shovel 
assisted by a 2-W Monighan dragline 
benching off 12 ft. of the top, horizon- 
tal holes frequently are drilled in the 
coal. Over the seam is 0 to 3 ft. of 
black slate followed by 0 to 14 ft. of 
limestone. Total thickness of hard ma- 
terial seldom exceeds 12 to 14 ft., 
however. Where the black slate is 
absent, drilling is done in the coal 
because of the limited thickness of 
limestone and the fact that it cracks 
up easily, making it necessary to have 
as much solid material over the charge 
as possible to prevent it from blowing 
up and out. Under Millstadt condi- 
tions, shooting on the seam has had 
little effect on the coal. Loading is 
done by 50-B 3-yd. electric and GA-3 
gas-air shovels, usually operating in 


Stripping with tractor-powered scrapers in Ohio. 


ne . 
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tandem. The coal is hauled in 28-ton 
United Iron Works drop-bottom trail- 
ers pulled by Dart gasoline tractors. 

In the field of vertical drilling, sev- 
eral southern Illinois companies, in- 
cluding the Pyramid Coal Corpora- 
tion, adopted the oil-field type of 
rotary drills and report three to four 
times the footage. 

Transportation again was marked 
by additions to tractor-trailer haulage 
units, either in new operations or to 
replace steam in old pits, as at a 
Maumee Collieries Co. mine near 
Jasonville, Ind., which adopted Dart 


tractors and 25-ton Austin-Western 
trail cars. 
Although the so-called “small” 


strippers continued to favor draglines 
and small shovels, usually powered by 
internal-combustion engines, a number 
relied on rooters, bulldozers and large 
scrapers to move overburden. 
Among the new companies which 





began to hit their stride in 1939 was 
the Clarion Coal Co., recovering the 
Lower Kittanning seam in Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania. One of many 
new operations in this and other dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, Ohio and else- 
where, Clarion employs a Lima 1001 
dragline and a Marion 382 shovel, 
both diesel-powered, in stripping. 
With 20 ft. of overburden, this equip- 
ment can open pits 60 ft. wide. Coal 
is loaded with a Lorain 77 diesel 
shovel. A railroad tipple with a ca- 
pacity of 15,000 tons a month pre- 
pares the product. 

Ohio furnished many examples of 
the use of scrapers in removing over- 
burden. Blue Bell Coal Mines, Ltd., a 
500-ton operation near Dover (April, 
1939, Coal Age), where the typical 
cover consists of 6 ft. of clay and top 
soil and 20 ft. of fairly hard gray shale 
with bands of “iron ore” at 4-ft. inter- 
vals, uses a LeTourneau “Rooter” to 





break up 2-ft. layers of shale. This 
broken material is moved out by Le- 
Tourneau and Continental scrapers 
powered by Caterpillar tractors. A 
“Rooter” also is used by the Hillside 
Coal Co., Zanesville (October, 1939, 
Coal Age, p. 41), to break up 10 ft. of 
shale. Occasionally, a hard rock up to 
2 ft. in thickness over the coal must be 
shot. Overburden is removed by Le- 
Tourneau “Carryall” scrapers. These 
same practices are followed by many 
other companies in Ohio and else- 
where. 


Stripping companies greatly ex- 
panded programs for improving 


worked-over land, including planting 
trees and grass, either with or without 
leveling off spoil piles, and construct- 
ing roads and lakes to adapt the areas 
to recreational purposes or game pre- 
serves. In numerous cases, operators 
have set out to improve each year an 
acreage equivalent to that stripped. 


BITUMINOUS PREPARATION 


Marked by Sustained Progress 


In New Plant and Equipment Installation 


ITH mechanical cleaning regis- 

tering another substantial gain, 
a marked increase in new construc- 
tion, rebuilding and_ addition to 
facilities characterized bituminous 
preparation in 1939. New plants, 
either with or without mechanical 
cleaning, were designed with capaci- 
ties up to 1,000 tons per hour. Recon- 
struction or additions, in many cases, 
represented sizable expenditures, and 
ranged from a single vibrating screen, 
crusher or mechanical cleaner up to 
complete rebuilding. 

Meeting the higher standards set 
by consumers naturally continued as 
the major factor in preparation im- 
provements. This was _ particularly 
evident in the case of stoker coal, with 
which producers are increasingly pre- 
ccupied, and activity in the produc- 
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tion of this fuel was marked by wide- 
spread installation of special cleaning 
equipment, crushers and tramp-iron 
magnets, screening facilities for both 
sizing and dedusting, and blending 
equipment making 
scription” shipments. 

General efficiency and a low labor 
cost in plant operation were not neg- 
lected, however, as evidenced by the 
continued trend toward raising the 
size of coal sent to washers to reduce 
hand-picking labor and assure greater 
uniformity. Gains in mechanical load- 
ing were another incentive for prepa- 
ration revisions. 

Combinations of wet and dry clean- 
ing equipment were not so numerous 
in 1939, although a number of oper- 
ators again practiced bypassing fines 
around washing units or went to air 


ossible “pre- 
I | 


equipment to avoid the problems of 
wet coal, water clarification and 
slurry recovery. And with wet-clean- 
ing, there was a growing trend to con- 
crete settling tanks instead of the 
steel cones common in other years. 
Drying developments were marked by 
a substantial increase in the number 
of heat-type units, as well as in centrif- 
ugal units for straight drying or the 
recovery, drying and improvement of 
quality of fine coal. 

Heat-drying units employing screens 
made decided gains in 1939, in which 
year a new unit was offered in which 
the hot gases are pulled up instead 
of down through the coal. Also, there 
was growing acceptance of the conten- 
tion that shaking and squeezing on the 
screens, aside from evaporation, are a 
major factor in moisture elimination. 
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\lso, 


marked by conclusion by one company 


heat-drying on screens was 


that the dryer, in addition to 


chanical moisture removal, 


me- 
should be 
operated not as a primary evaporating 
medium but as a means of raising the 
temperature of so that the 
water driven off supple- 
And in one 
installation last year, 
heat was eliminated, the company re- 
lying on shaking plus the scrubbing 
action of high-velocity cold air to 
that would not freeze 
except under extreme conditions. 
Auxiliary 


the coal 
would be 
mentary cooling 


stages. 


screen-drying 
produce coal 


make the 
included a 


activities to 
product: more acceptable 
dustless treat- 
waxes, wax-and-oil 
blends and other products, such as 
“Coalkote.” “Coaladd.” — “Dustlix,” 
“No-Kol-Dust.” “Waxol.” “Duo-Sol” 
extract water, oil-molasses-water 
calcium chloride and other 
hygroscopic salts, ete. With petroleum 
or petroleum-base products, the tend- 


substantial increase 


ment with oils, 


and 
mixtures, 


enecy was to go to still higher viseosi- 
lies in treating low-rank coals. 
marking, either by 
or using printed labels, 


Trade- 
coloring the coal 
increased 
1939, with a number of companies in- 
stalling Dustlix  trademarking  ma- 
chines automatically feeding gummed 
labels into the smaller sizes or feeding 
out larger labels to be de- 
tached the 
case of lump. 


cummed 


and put on by hand in 


New Cleaners Widespread 


Installations of mechanical clean- 
ers in 1939 ranged from Washington 
to Alabama. In the State, a 
number of plunger-type jigs were in- 
stalled, including a Forrester unit: by 
Morris Bros. and a jig at Neweastle 
and rewash tables at Black Diamond 


former 


by the Strain Coal 
Utah got another full-seale washing, 
drying and blending plant in 1939, 


In this Utah Fuel Co. plant, built by 
Link-Belt, Castle Gate, Clear Creek 
and Blue Blaze coals will be prepared 
separately. Equipment includes 
air-pulsated-jig washing unit, 
heat and 
centrifugal (minus ‘s-in.) dryers for 
stoker and a stoker-coal blend- 
ing plant made 


an 
*Roto- 
continuous 


Louvre” Klmore 


coal, 
three 125-ton 
storage bins with proportioning feed- 


up of 


ers and mixing equipment for ship- 


ping blends of any desired consist- 
ency. 

The Montana Coal & Iron Co.. 
Washoe, Mont.. installed one of sev- 


eral of the so-called “unit washeries” 


last year. a Jeffrey job with a capacity 


of 50 


tons of Fx 4-in. coal per hour. 
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Similar units (75 tons per hour) were 
purchased by the Moffat Coal Co., Oak 
Hills, Colo., and the Robinson Coal 
Co., Pleasanton, Kan. Kansas also 
offered an example of addition to 
meet the increased demand for me- 
chanically cleaned coal, the Pioneer 
Coal Co. installing a third MeNally- 
Norton automatic washer to bring 
washing capacity up to 300 tons per 
hour and the top size up to 6 to 7 in. 

Kansas. furthermore, is the home of 
some of the several cleaning plants 
which screenings by wash- 
} ash to make them suitable 
for certain applications. At the new 
No. 22 mine of the Clemens Coal Co. 
(January. 1940, Coal Age, 11). all 


“temper 
ing up th 





coal up to 7 in. in size is washed. In 
this, No, 22 joins the growing list of 
plants cleaning up to 6-, 7- or 8-in. All 
coal, including lump, may be broken 
to 7 in. at this property and, along 
with crushed lump pickings, first goes 
to one Jeffrey Baum-type jig. Minus 
l1-in. screenings separated out of the 
washed coal from this box, along 
with crushed middlings, goes to a sec- 
ond box, where the ash content of the 
screenings is built up from around 
3 to 94 to 103 per cent, the jig being 
adjusted to use only minus ¥s-in. 
material for this purpose. 

Missouri developments included the 
installation of Plat-O  coal-washing 
tables by the Crowe-Fulton-Spangler 








Coal Company 


American Rolling Mill Co 

Bair Collins Co............ 
Berwind-White Coat Mining Co 
Big Bend Coal Mining Co. 


Blue Bird Coal Co....... 


Blue Diamond Coal Co bie 
oe ewrg Pratt Mining Co... .. 
Calumet Fuel Co.... he 
Cannelton Coal & Coke Co. . 
Chafin-Jones-Heatherman Coal Co 
Chicago , Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co 
‘hristopher Mining Co 
oleord Coal - Oo. ‘ 
‘olorado Fuel & Iron C orpor: ition 
‘onsolidation Coal Co. 
‘ostanzo Mining Co 


~ anna 


Crescent Coal Co. . 


Crystal Block Coal & Coke Co 


Crowe-Fulton-Spangler Coal Co 
‘ulgun Coal Co... . 

Dawson Coal Co.. 
Ebensburg Coal Co 
Elk Lick Coal Co.. 
Fairmont & B: altimore Coal & Coke Co 
Fourseam Coal Corporation 


Franklin County Coal Corporation Ine 
George E. Miller Coal Co 

Glogora Coal Co 
Hanna Coal Co 
Happy Collieries. 
H. EF. Harman Coal Co 


Heisley Coal Co 


Hickory Grove Coal Mining Corporation. 
Independent Coal & Coke Co......... 


Island Creek Coal Co....... 


Kelleys Creek Colliery Co..... 
Kent Coal Mining Co..... 
Knox Consolidated Coal Corporation 


Koppers Coal Co.......... 
Leckie Smokeless Coal Co. 
Liberty Fuel Co....... 


Lillybrook Coal Co... .. 


Lorado Coal Mining Co. 
Lorain Coat & Dock Co... 


Maumee Collierics Co. . 


Midwest Radiant ne 
Moffat Coal Co... : 
Montana Coal & Iron Co 
Morris Run Coal —— 0 
New Jellico Coal Co. 

New River Co... ; 
Old Ben Coal Corpors ation 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co. . 
Pemberton Coal & Coke Co 





Plant Loeation 


New Bituminous Preparation Facilities in 1939* 


Capacity, 

Net Tons ; 
of Feed Preparation 
per Hour Equipment 


Koppers-Rheolaveur ! 


Nellis, W. . 4 pope 
Roundup, Mont. . 2 Link-Be 
St. Michael, Pa. 115 Roberts & Schaefer ? 
Twin Rocks, Pa. 65 Roberts & Schaefer ? 
— 100 Morrow § 
Carrier Mills, Ill cees 100 Link-Belt 
Bonny Blue, Va 300 Morrow 4 : 
Winf'eld, Ala. fe 15 Deister Machine > 
ro Iearbon, Colo... 50 Link-Belt 
‘annelton, W. Va.. 50 Kanawha 
Pe ach Creek, W. Va 250 Kanawha 
West Frankfort, ill 200 Jefirey ® 
Osage, W. Va 300) Fairmont? 
Stickney, W. Va.... 200 = Robins 
Salida, Colo... . 250 = Link-Belt 
Clarksburg, W. Va. . 400 Fairmont 7 
Wheeling, W. Va 75 ~~ Jeffrey 8 
Bevier, Ky...... 250 Link-Belt 
Crescoal, Ky... . 250 Morrow ® 
Crescoal, Ky. (2) 80 — — 10 
SS anawha 
Roth, W. Va 100 \ Fuel Process 
Harvey, Mo. (2).... 45  Deister Machine !! 
Richmond, Ohio... . 75 Morrow 
Ciarksburg, W. Va... 250 Fairmont? 
Colver, Pa es 525 Jeffrey 
Jerryville, W. Va.. 200 = Fairmont ? 
Shinnston, W. Va.... 250 = Fairmont 
Diablock, Ky...... 200 Kanawha 
¥ \. 110 Koppers-Rheolaveur !? 
Royalton, Ill. . . (100 Koppers-Rheolaveur 4 
Joller, Pa. ; 50 ~~ Hey! & Patterson 
Blue Pe nnant, W. Va. 300 Fairmont !4 
Dun Glen, Ohio..... 370 ~~ Link-Belt 
Warren, Ky...... POND acre ern ere als bes ne 
Harman, W. Va 225 Roberts & Schaefer 5 
Nant Glouey 45 Roberts & Schaefer 
Nanty Glo, Pa { 20 Wilmot 17 
Jasonville, Ind.... 40 Cent. & Mech. Ind.!8 
Kenilworth, Utah... 120. MeNally-Pittsburg !9 
{ Holden, W. Va 200 Kanawha % 
\ Holden, W. Va. 200 Kanawha * 
Ward, W. Va..... 200 Kanawha 
Coal Run, Pa... 200 Heyl & Patterson 
Bic — ee 160 = Link-Belt 7° 
{ Helen, W. Va.... 300 =Fairmont 
\ Koppe rston, W. Va 175 Koppers-Rheolaveur ? 
Anjean, W. Va..... 400 Fairmont 
Latuda, Utah...... 5 Link-Belt 
S pee . 
r we J 3 anawha © 
Lillybrook, W. Va. . {125 { Kanawha 
“ \ American 7 
Loraco, W. Va.... 315 = Jeffrey 2 
Blaine, Ohio...... 320. Jeffrey * 
{ Templeton-Matthews 23 
Jasonville, Ine... 350 { Link-Belt 24 
{ Cent. & Mech. Ind.}8 
West Frankfort, Ill... 20 =American % 
Oak Hills, Colo....... 75 Jeffrey 8 
Washoe, Mont....... 50 = Jeffrey 8 
Morris Run, Pa. (2) 60 Wilmot ® 
Morley, Tenn.... 40 Cent. & Mech. Ind.!8 
Mt. Hope, W. Va... 100 Jeftrey * 
Buckner, lll. ..... 70 = American 2” 
Bergoo, W. Va.... 200“ Link-Belt 
Aninity, W. Va. 40 Fuel Process 1° 
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Coal Co., Harvey, Mo.—one for s x0. 
in. coal and another for 2 or 24 x 3. In 
the same State, the Binkley Mining 
Co. of Missouri, operating a washery 
and MeNally-Pittsburg Vissae dryer 

Keota, reported that to dry 94 tons 
per hour of j-in. x 4-mim. coal contain- 
ing 17 per cent total moisture to 125 
per cent requires 1,000 Ib. of dried- 
coal fuel and 115 kw.-hr. of power. 

In the operation of two similar dry- 
ers at’ Fiatt, [ll., the Truax-Traer Coal 
Co. found, when breaking the dryers 
in without the furnaces, that the total 
cent in ie-in. x 
,-mm. reduced to about 
17 per cent by shaking and squeezing 
(the latter during the flow 


moisture of 25) per 


coal could be 


stage of 





the off-and-on air current) on the 
screens. The Fiatt plant now is oper- 
ated on the theory stated above: i.e., 
that the dryer should be used to heat 
the coal so that the heat can drive off 
moisture in later cooling stages (Coal 
Age, October, 1939, p. 49). On this 
basis. total surface moisture of around 
26 per cent in }-in. x 3-mm. coal is 
reduced to around 14 to 15 per cent 
with a coal temperature of around 100 
to 120 deg. as loaded. The goal set up 
1939 was 143 per cent total mois- 
ture and 90 deg. in the car. Even lower 
moistures are possible but not practi- 
cable from the market standpoint. 
Smoke control and truck shipments 
influenced design of one new plant 





New Bituminous Preparation Facilities in 1939* 


Coal Company 


Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation 


Pershing Fuel : tad sca nlevoasiius Pershing, Iowa......... 100 Link-Belt 
Pioneer Coal ( sae obi niiata Arcadia, Kan....... ; 150  MeNally-Pittsburg 29 
Pruden Coal & © oke Co. Pruden, Tenn.... Be 50 Cent. & Mech. Inc.’ 
Pyramid Coal C orporation . a Pinckneyville, HE (3)... 800 MeNally-Pittsburg 
Raymond City Coal & Tr: uns port: ition Co.. North Bend, Ohio....... 88 Link-Belt ® 

teitz Coal Co { Central City, |: eee 300 Jeffrey 

Reits: Coal CO. .6cicccee ‘| Windber, Pa............ 200 = Link-Belt 


Reed-Rudolph Coal Co.. 
tobinson Coal Co............ 


Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co 


St. Louis & O'Fallon Coal Co 


Semet-Solvay Co.. Longacre, W. Va. er 720 | Deister Machine § 
Seneca Coal & Coke Co Catoosa, Okla. .. 150 MeNally-Pittsburg 
Sentry Coal Mining Co Madisonville, Ky es Cent. & Mech. Ind.'8 
Shawmut Mining Co. . Brandycamp, Pa........ ye rere +s eccceee 
Splash Dam Coal Corporation Splashdam, Va........ 40 Fuel Process 

Stith Coal Co Ieee . Ayperica, Fla... ...-...: 15 ~ Deister Machine® 
Superior Coal Co......... . Me Clawe. IE. ....:.. ‘ 57 Link-Belt 

Swords Creek Mining Co Swords Creek, Va....... 50 { Kanawha 


Sycamore Coal Co Paitersan, Vaio: cc. 2260 5 | Fuel Process 1 
Tecumseh Coa! Corporation Dickeyville, Ind. (4).... 1,000 MeNally-Pittsburg ” 
Truax-Traer Coal Co. . Kikville, Ill. (2). ........ 150 MeNally-Pittsburg %® 
Truax-Traer Coal Co. Kayford, W. Va....... 250 Kanawha 3! 
United States Fuel Co Hiawatha, Utah......... 50 Link- x lt 33 

ah Bal 0 ‘cotta Rate Wis 4 Link-Belt * 
Utah: Push OG) 6.600% csecsews Castle Gate, Utah. 250 \ Cent. & Mech, Ind. 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.. Tome Creek, Vae.....:.....5.. 150 Link-Belt 


Virginia Land & Mineral Co 


Walter S. Rae. re 
Weirton ( ‘oal roca 


Westmoreland Mining Co... Bl pei 1) aig 75 Roberts & Schaefer? 
; : Laing, W. Va...... Sites 250 Kanawha 

Wyatt C val Co (iets Sharon, W. Va..... 300 Kanawha 

Wyoming Mining Corporation . . Wyoming County, W. Va. 250 Morrow 

Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. ... ca WEG We WO cs cestsieey’s 300 Kanawha 


* Also includes complete plants and installations of preparation equipment in existing structures. 
information indicates more than one cleaning unit is installed, the number is given in parentheses after the plant 


addres ss. 


1 Koppers-Battelle fine-coal washer, 5/16x0-in. coal. 


Prins washing installation. 4 Stoker-coal plant. 
6 Jeffrey air-operated-jig equipment. 


coal dewatering equipment. 
and recirculating coal. 

16 Pangborn dust-collecting installation. 
equipme nt. 


2 One 10-ft. Menzies cone se parator (3x3/8-in. coal); 


ment. * Including Jeffrey air-operated jig. 


auxiliaries. 

26 Rescreening plant. 27 “ 
ton equipment. 
washing equipme si 

31 Crushing anc rescreening plant. 
and three MeNally-Pittsburg Vissae dryers. 
Link-Belt air- -pulsated-j -jig equipment, “ Roto-Louvre ’ 

neluding Link-Belt air-pulsated-jig washer. 

% Screen-type heat dryer for 1} x }-in. coal. 


Twin-Dex ” 
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Plant Location 
{ Gorman, Pa.... 
\ Gallitzin, Pa. 


Logansport, Pa... . 
Pleasanton, Kan 


Homer City, Pa......... 310 | Roberts & Schaefer? 
O'Fallon, Ill 


Richmond, Va.... 


Jackson Center, Pa... .. 100 
Isabella, P; 


2 Stump Air-Flow cleaning equipment. 
§ Deister Plat-C coal-washing-table equipment. 
7 Crushing, conveying and screening equipment. 
unit. 9% Includes Morrow-Prins screenings washer, 100 tons per hour. 

4 Plat-O coal-washing tables, one for fine and one for large coal. 
14 Includes 1,400-ft. rope-and-button conveyor and additions to tipple for crushing 
16 Hydroseparator washing equipment. 
17 Wilmot Hydrotator. 
19 Rescreening and blending equipment. ® Link-Belt air-pulsated-jig washing equipment. 
also screening and sizing, and dust-removing equip- 
23 Designers; tipple built by Maumee. 
trough (coarse-coa!) and air-pulsated-jig (fine-coai) washers. 


. pneumatic-separator equipment. 
*? McNally-Norton automatic washing equipment 
® Including Mc Nally-N 
3 Link-Belt “ 

"dryer and blending facilities. ® “* 


37 American pheumo-gravity separators 


Capacity, 
Net Tons 
of Feed 
per Hour 

300 


Preparation 
Equipment 
Fairmont 3 
250 = Link-Belt 


15  Deister Machine ® 
75 ~~ Jeffrey ® 
{ Link-Belt 


{150 MeNally-Pittsburg ® 
\ 5 Cent. & Mech. Ind.18 
{ Fairmont 78 


| Fuel Process" 
J Kanawha 


3 { Kanawha 

“ \ Fuel Process 
Roberts & Schaefer ® 

75  ~ Link-Belt 


Where 


3 Morrow- 


8 Jeffrey washery 
Chloride washing equipment. 


2 Rescreening equipment. ™ Fine- 


18 [}lmore continuous centrifugal drying 
24 Including Link-Belt 


% American Type Y pneumatic separator and 


23 Including Chance sand-flota- 
*# Including McNally-Norton automatic 


Yorton washers (one compound middlings unit) 
Roto-Louvre ” Crying equipment. % Ine ‘luding 
Salvage-coal " plant, 





which began to hit its stride in Illinois 
in 1939. For the production of “Solar- 
ite” smokeless fuel from St. Clair 
County No. 6 coal, the Midwest Radi- 
ant Corporation put in operation a 
20-oven Curran-Knowles 
plant at Millstadt. Raw 
tained from a complete washing and 


carbonizing 
coal is ob- 
screening plant also supplying low- 
ash coal to the St. Louis industrial and 
domestic market. All shipments are 
made by truck and consequently the 
main preparation plant (designed to 
wash the entire mine output after re- 
duction to 7 in. in two Jeffrey Baum- 
type jigs) is supplemented by a 1.700- 
ton storage and truck-loading plant. 
The Millstadt developments will be 
described in’ articles 
early publication. 
Midwest 


scheduled for 


installed one. of the 
two Illinois air cleaners in 1939—a 
Type Y American pneumatic 
rator at its West Frankfort “Carbon- 
ite” plant to minus 


also 
sepa- 
prepare e-in, 
screenings. The second air plant. com- 
prising an American “Twin-Dex” 
table with a capacity of 70 
minus 3-in. coal per hour, 
mented by a track hopper, crusher and 
blending 


tons of 
supple- 
equipment for reducing 
larger sizes to minus }, was installed 
at No. 14 mine, Buckner. by the Old 
Ben Coal, Corporation. 


Illinois Gets Washers 


Franklin 
to conducting 
Wallace 


of carbonizing 


Chicago, Wilmington & 
Coal Co., in’ addition 
experiments with the 
temperature process 

dust, installed a washer at Orient No. 


2 with a capacity of 200 tons of minus 


low- 


13- or 367 tons of 6x i-in. coal per 
Blue Bird Coal Co., Carrier 
Mills. built a new preparation plant 
Morrow-Prins ‘“Multi- 
100 tons per hour, for 
Other washer installa- 
Truax-Traer, Elk- 
ville, supplemented by crushing equip- 
ment to reduce all coal to 6 in. when 
desired, and the St. Louis & O'Fallon 
Coal Co., 3.x 0-in.. supplemented by 


hour. 


including a 

Flow” washer, 
3 x 4-in. coal. 
tions were made by 


an Elmore continuous 
dryer, 50 
And in the same 
Coal Corporation, 


centrifugal 
tons per hour, for 3% x0. 
State, the Pyramid 
Pinckneyville, put 
MeNally-Pittsburg 


capacity of 


in operation a 
preparation plant with a 
800 tons per hour. Equipment in- 
cludes three MeNally-Norton washers. 
Provision is made for reducing all 
coal to 6 in. and washing the 
product, loading on seven tracks. A 
Link-Belt rotary railroad-car dumper 
permits bringing in coal from other 


entire 


properties by rail. 
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The largest plant of 1939, how- 
ever, was under construction at the 
end of the year at new Dickeyville 
mine of the Tecumseh Coal Corpora- 
tion, in Indiana. With a capacity of 
1,000 tons per hour, this operation 
contains facilities for breaking all 
coal to 6 in. and includes three Mc- 
Nally-Norton washers (one a com- 
pound middlings unit) and three Mc- 
Nally-Pittsburg Vissac heat dryers for 
34-in. x Y%-mm. coal, as well as a com- 
plete stoker-coal plant. 

The first of the new Link-Belt 
trough washers went into the Ayrdale 
preparation plant, Jasonville, Ind., 
last year. Designed by the Templeton- 
Matthews Corporation and built by 
electric welding by the Maumee Col- 
lieries Co., this operation also washes 
the entire mine output after reduction 
to 6 in. The trough washer receives 
6 x 2%-in. material and, due to the 
character of the coal, a middlings cut 
is taken high into the coal, crushed 
and run to an air-pulsated-jig washer 
with the minus 2'-in. raw coal for 
recovery of coal values. 


Dry by Air Scrubbing 


Drying at Ayrdale is a combination 
of “air scrubbing” and centrifugal 
dewatering. In air scrubbing, cold air 
at high velocity is drawn down through 
1 x %y-in. washed coal on a shaker 
screen to do 50 to 75 per cent of the 
work done by 800- to 900-deg. gases 
in the usual screen-type heat dryers. 
Minus *g-in. coal at Ayrdale is run 
to an Elmore continuous centrifugal 
dryer, where total moisture is reduced 
from around 30 to 17 per cent, with 
a recovery of 94 per cent of the feed. 
In drying, also, the ash is reduced 
about 2 percentage points. An article 
on the Ayrdale plant is scheduled for 
early publication. 

Western Kentucky was another dis- 
trict to get a complete washing and 
screening plant mechanically cleaning 
coal up to 6 in. in size. In this plant, 
designed and built by Morrow and 
serving the new Paradise mine of the 
Crescent Coal Co. (to be described in 
articles scheduled for early publica- 
tion), a Morrow-Prins “Multi-Flow” 
unit for minus 2-in. coal was the only 
washing equipment originally contem- 
plated. However, the interest shown 
by the market in washed coal resulted 
in a install two Fuel 
Process Co. calcium-chloride washers, 
one for egg (6x3) and one for stove. 
In the same region, the Sentry Coal 
Mining Co. purchased an Elmore con- 
tinuous centrifugal dryer to reclaim, 
dewater and purify effluent from a set- 


decision to 
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tling cone (570 g.p.m., containing 
about 25 per cent solids—mainly 
minus 10 mesh). 

In Ohio, the Lorain Coal & Dock 
Co. installed a Jeffrey Baum-type jig 
and auxiliary screening equipment to 
wash and classify into four 
5 x 3¢-in. coal, bypassing minus %g. A 
similar installation was made at 
Lorado, W. Va., by the Lorado Coal 
Mining Co., except that the top size is 
6 in. 

Both complete new plants and indi- 
vidual mechanical-cleaning units to 
handle specific sizes characterized 
Pennsylvania developments in 1939. 
Washing units to clean specific sizes 
were installed by such companies as 
Morris Run, two Wilmot hydrosepa- 
rators; Walter S. Rae, Roberts & 
Schaefer hydroseparator, 4 x 1-in. 
coal; and Heisley, Wilmot Hydro- 
tator, 1144 x 0-in. coal. Stump “Air- 
Flow” dry-cleaning equipment was 
selected by Big Bend, 1% x 0, and Ber- 
wind-White and Westmoreland Min- 
ing, 34 x 0. 

Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
installed a complete new Link-Belt 
plant at Homer City, including 
Stump “Air-Flow” units for 34 x 0. 
And to serve Moss Creek Nos. 21 and 
22 mines, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation put in a Fairmont plant 
with Chance sand-flotation cleaning 
equipment, 200 tons per hour, com- 
pared with the plant capacity of 300. 


sizes 


Salvage Coal From Slate 


A complete plant to recover coal 
from mine “slate” only was installed 
by the Weirton Coal Co., Isabella, 
Pa., in 1939. Equipment includes a 
Link-Belt air-pulsated jig which, 
like all other units in the plant, is 
designed to function on a feed varying 
from 100 per cent coal to 100 per cent 
rock. As the “slate” enters the “sal- 
vage plant,” it is broken to 4 in. in a 
special McLanahan & Stone quarry- 
type crusher and then screened to 
remove minus 14-in. material, which 
goes directly to refuse. Capacity of 
the “salvage plant” is 75 tons per 
hour. 

Like Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
installed both complete mechanical 
plants and also specific-size units, such 
as chloride washers by Crystal Block 
and Pemberton, and Roberts & Schae- 
fer hydroseparators by H. E. Harman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Nellis 
replaced the 14-in. Battelle launder 
originally developed at this property 
with a new 28-in. Koppers-Battelle 
machine with a capacity of 55 tons 
of ve x0-in. coal per 


hour. Greater 








capacity was the goal, and the new 
unit includes improvements developed 
at the Royalton (Ill.) plant of the 
Franklin County Coal Corporation, 
Inc. The Koppers Coal Co. installed 
the first unit of a coal-washing plant 
at its Eagle-seam mine, Kopperston, 
consisting of a 10-ft. Menzies cone 
separator with a capacity of 175 tons 
of 3 x 1%-in. coal per hour. 
Semet-Solvay also joined the me- 
chanical-cleaning ranks with a, Fair- 
mont plant at Longacre, W. Va. New 
facilities included a dumping installa- 
tion, 720 tons per hour, and a wash- 
ing plant, 400 tons per hour, includ- 
ing a 1344-ft. Chance cone for 4 x 4-in. 
coal, 335 tons per hour, and a Plat-O 
coal washing table, 15 tons per hour. 


Heat-Dry Fines on Screen 


Experiments to develop a_ satisfac- 
tory cleaning process for minus 14-in. 
coal from the War Eagle, or Beckley, 
seam were carried on by the Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Co. at its No. 4 
mine, Bartley, W. Va. Heat-drying 
the coal to not over 4 per cent mois- 
ture was a corollary, and for this pur- 
pose a heat-drying screen using new 
principles was supplied by Koppers- 
Rheolaveur. To eliminate loss of the 
fine coal and cut down excessive bed 
resistance resulting when drying gases 
are drawn down through the coal, the 
gas flow was reversed to go up through 
the screen and coal. 

The drying unit comprises a_bal- 
anced two-deck high-speed screen in 
a gas-tight hood. The upper deck is 
fitted with a finely perforated stain- 
less-steel screen and the lower con- 
sists of a series of overlapping stain- 
less-steel shelves arranged to permit 
the passage of gases and catch any 
siftings of fine coal through the upper 
deck. 

Coal handled, through a %4-in. 
square-mesh screen, contains approxi- 
mately 8 to 10 per cent of minus 
48-mesh material. Moisture averaged 
10 per cent. Operation was checked 
under a variety of tonnage and mois- 
ture conditions, of which the follow- 
ing are reported as typical: dry feed 
per foot of screen width, 5.5 tons per 
hour; surface moisture, per cent by 
weight, 11.5; surface moisture, dried 
coal, 2.90; dry feed, 10 tons per foot; 
surface moisture, 6.75; surface mois- 
ture of dried product, 2.32. Inlet 
gases ranged from 950 to 1,100 deg. 
F. and exhaust gases, about 220 deg. 
Temperature of the dried coal ranged 
from 110 to 130 deg. F. 

Screen-type heat-drying units for 144 
x!4-in. coal, supplied by the Kana- 
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wha Mfg. Co., were installed at Mines 
No. 14 and 20 by the Island Creek 
Coal Co. Each unit has an hourly 
capacity of 200 tons. 

In Virginia, chloride washers were 
installed by Splash Dam, Swords 
Creek, Sycamore and Virginia Land 
& Minerals. Tennessee, among other 
projects, put in two Elmore continuous 
centrifugal dryers. The New Jellico 
Coal Co. unit, it is reported, reduces 
the surface moisture in 14 x 0-in. coal 
from a maximum of 35 to 6 per cent 
or less. Another unit was installed by 
the Pruden Coal & Coke Co. to handle 
fs x O-in. coal. 

Alabama continued to add to wash- 
ing equipment in 1939, sticking mostly 
to jigs and tables, such as an Elmore 
jig and Plat-O table at the Pratt- 
seam operation of the Stith Coal Co., 
a Plat-O table by the Brookside-Pratt 
Mining Co. at Winfield, and two jigs 
with automatic feed gates at the Brad- 
ford operation of the Alabama By- 
Products Corporation. 

Construction of tipples and screen- 
ing plants was no less active than in- 
stallation of mechanical cleaners in 
1939. Improved screening or picking, 
the production of additional sizes, 
particularly for the stoker trade, and 
better loading facilities were the 
usual objectives. At Castle Gate, 
Utah, for example, the Utah Fuel Co. 
installed two new box-car loaders and 
enlarged conveying equipment to take 
care of an increased tonnage. Three 
box-car loaders and revisions in pick- 


ing facilities and loading booms 
marked developments at the com- 


pany’s Clear Creek property. In the 





same State, the Independent Coal & 
Coke Co., as one of a number of com- 
panies installing equipment for the 
production of small sizes, placed in 
service a new MecNally-Pittsburg re- 
screening and blending plant with a 
capacity of 120 tons of minus 15%-in. 
coal per hour, separating the feed into 
four sizes. 
Another in the 
plants designed to reduce the entire 
mine output, when desired, to stoker 
was the Jefferson No. 20 operation 
of the Consolidated Coal Co., Nason, 
Ill., where equipment includes a 
Dings magnetic pulley, primary and 
secondary crushers, and a complete 


list of 


growing 


Robins rescreening, dedusting and 
mixing plant for minus 2-in. coal 


comprising preliminary Gyrex sizing 
screens, Tyler 400 electric screens for 
dedusting minus coal at 10- 
mesh and assembly belts discharging 
into proportioning gates permitting 
the production of stoker sizes with all 


t6-1In. 


fractions definitely controlled as to 
percentage. With all the equipment 
in service, it is possible to crush the 
entire mine output, expected to be 400 
tons an hour, to minus ‘Ys-in. and 
dedust it at 10-mesh. 

Provision for crushing all coal to 
minus 2 in. and rescreening it to nut, 
stoker and slack also incor- 
porated in the new tipple of the 
Shawmut Mining Co., Brandycamp, 
Pa. (Coal Age, October, 1939, p. 56), 
which includes a General Electric 
magnet for tramp iron, facilities for 
percentage mixing and “Coalaid” 
dustless treatment. 

Pennsylvania also erected a number 


was 


Not a Rube Goldberg invention but a nest of proportioning gates in the new 
Jefferson No. 20 stoker-coal plant, Nason, Ill. 


a 
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of complete new tipples, including a 
Jeffrey 4-track installation for coal, 
cuttings and rock by the Ebensburg 
Coal Co., Colver, Pa. The plant in- 
cludes a 125-ton cuttings bin, five 
Jeffrey-Traylor vibrators, a Bradford 
breaker, mixing equipment, etc. Ca- 
pacity is 525 tons per hour. At the 
other end of the scale, a 50-tons-per- 
hour all steel truck-and-rail tipple was 
built for the George E. Miller Coal 
Co., Joller, by Heyl & Patterson. 
Equipment includes a bar-type scalp- 
ing screen preceding a crusher, regu- 
lar sizing screens, and mine-run, slack 
and stoker bins. A single track per- 
mits rail loadings from any one of the 
three bins at a time. Also, all three 
bins can be used for truck-loading 
when desired. 

Crushing and conveying 
in 1939 were exemplified by Fairmont 
installations by the Dawson, Consolli- 
dation, Glogora, Elk Lick and Chris- 
topher Mining companies in West 
Virginia. Among the tipples in that 
State was that of the Colcord Coal 
Co., Stickney, employing a double- 


revisions 


deck Gyrex screen with intermediate 
collecting deck for making 5-in. lump, 
5 x 3-in. egg, 3 x 114-in. nut and 114- 
in. slack. Sizes are distributed to the 
various loading tracks by a Robins 
shaking distributing chute. 

Other West Virginia tipple installa- 
tions, by Kanawha, included Chafin- 


Jones-Heatherman, Kelleys Creek, 
Wyatt and Youghiogheny & Ohio. 


Kanawha rescreening plants included 
a crushing, sizing and loading instal- 
lation (Jeffrey crusher, three Symons 
screens, conveyors and bins, 300 tons 
per hour, stove, nut, pea and slack) 
for Truax-Traer. 

Kentucky installations included a 
new plant by Happy Collieries, at 
Warren. A rope-and-button conveyor 
brings coal to this 4-track installation, 
and the headhouse includes a 125-ton 
storage bin and automatic scales for 
handling drop-bottom cars. The entire 
headhouse is operated by one man. 

In Virginia, the Blue Diamond Coal 
Co., Bonny Blue, installed a Morrow 
stoker-coal plant, comprising vibrat- 


ing screens, hoppers, chutes and 
auxiliary equipment for handling 


2x0-in. coal at 300 tons per hour. 
And the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., to increase the capacity of its 
Monarch tipple, provide greater flexi- 
bility in screening and make possible 


the loading of six sizes simul- 
taneously, installed four Link-Belt 


vibrators, a  Link-Belt  stoker-coal 
sizer, Jeffrey belt elevator and apron 
feeder and a _ 70-ton 
storage bin. 


domestic-coal 
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ABULATED below are the major steps in the progress 
of coal preparation in the United States, as far as they 
could be ascertained, from the time the first coal man did 
something more than just pick out the big lumps in the 
mine to the present day. Included are coal washing, screen- 
ing, drying, crushing, dustless treatment, loading and other 


steps in the preparation process. 


Anthracite believed to have been mined by the Indians as 


early as this year; bituminous mining believed to have 
started near Richmond, Va., about this time. 
First preparation seaffold) built on the surface in the 


anthracite region, Only lumps, however, are brought to 
the surface, where they are placed on a perforated plate 
and broken with sledges. 

Hand rake, with teeth giving openings of about 1% in., 


introduced in the mines; 
as late as 1869, when it 


used until about 1850 or possibly 
was found possible to utilize pea 


size anthracite, 
First anthracite breaker, forerunner of today’s large and 
expensive structures, erected near Minersville, Pa., by 


Gideon Bast; equipped with first power-driven crusher rolls 
patented the same year by Joseph Batten. Bast installed 
revolving screens and drove them with a steam engine, the 


first use of power for this purpose instead of hand labor. 
Kirst patents dealing with dry cleaning in this year. 
Several crude jigs tested near Pottsville, Pa., between this 
year and 1865, 

First bituminous washery, using a piston jig, built at 
Alpsville, Pa., to clean slack. 


Kirst picking table in the anthracite region, Hill & Harris 


colliery, Mahanoy City, about this time. 

Second bituminous washery, Osterspey jig, differential mo 
tion, flap valves on pistons, completed at East St. Louis, 
Ill., by Illinois Patent Coke Co. 

Bradford breaker, designed for anthracite use, patented. 
Stroh jig, Jeddo breaker, 

First patents on mechanical pickers for anthracite issued. 
Probably first extensive washing (anthracite) done by 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. in Panther Creek Valley. 
Sluice washer installed by St. Bernard Coal Co., western 


Kentucky. 


Reciprocating screen 


(probably bar type) for “washing” 
slack reported in i 


Wilmington field of Illinois. 


Tub washer developed by Howe. 


First U. S. Luhrig jig washery, City Furnace, Alabama. 
First bituminous shaker sereen (single deck), installed at 


Slope No 1, 


Pratt mines, Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 
Alabama, by 


Erskine Ramsay. 


Shaker-screen development starts in anthracite about. this 


time, motivated by desire for equipment to handle large 
quantities of material with higher efieciency and less 
breakage Anthony one of. first-—-preceded, however. by 
high-specd roller mounted and Coxe gyratory unit. Flex- 


ible-arm, or 
bituminous 


Parrish-type shaker, 


: later widely installed at 
mines, developed in succeeding years. 
Model of bumping table developed by A. C. Campbell tried 


by St. Bernard Coal Co. 

Wilminton Washed Coal Co., Ulinois, installs first Howe 
tub washer, 

First Bradford breaker installed in a bituminous prepara 
tion plant 

Kirst Robinson washer installed at Slope No. 1, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & RR. Co., Pratt City, Ala., by Erskine Ramsay. 
Forrester jig used in Illinois. 


Experimental Ottumwa box-car loader installed at Ot 
tumwa (lowa) mine, Phillips Fuel Co., followed by second 


workable machine, White Breast Fuel Co., Forbush, Lowa. 
Stewart pan jig installed by the Big Muddy Coal & Iron 
Co., Illinois 

Maltby Coal Co., Braidwood, IIL, installs tirst Scaife trough 
washer 





1899 
1899 


1900 


1904 
1904 


1906 


1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 
1910 
1910 


1911 


1912 


1912 


194 


1916 
1916 


1916 


1916 


1918 
1918 


1919 


1919 


1919 


1920- 


1920 


1920 


1920 


1920 


1920 


1921 


1921 


1922 


1923 


*Ruggles-Cole 


First Christy box-car loader. 
Pardee spiralizer, or 
patented. 


mechanical picker for anthracite, 


Elmore jig, plunger with flap valves to reduce suction 
developed about this time. 


American jig installed in Illinois. 


Drainage pits for washed coal installed by the Cambria 


Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., about this time. 
Stag Canon Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., experiments with 
coal-washing on Wilfley ore-dressing table. 


New Century jig installed in Illinois. 
Shannon jig installed in Illinois. 
Probably first hinged loading boom 


(Jeffrey) 
Empire Coal & Coke Co., Landgraff, 


W. Va. 


and Pittsburgh jigs installed in Illinois 


installed) by 


Foust 
Montgomery jig offered. 

Mlexible-arm shaker brought from anthracite to Tlinois for 
fine-sizing about this time. 

Stag Canon Fuel Co, installs large Wilfley concentrating 
table, forerunner of 24 “Massco” coal-washing tables, based 


on the Wilfley. 

Old Ben Coal Corporation, Illinois, installs Pardee spiral 
iZzers. 

Mareus screening and pieking equipment introduced from 


england. 


Wendell (developed in Illinois) and American, or Elmor 
(developed at Steelton, Pa.), centrifugal dryers brought out 
about this time 

Variations in shaker sereens begin to appear shortly before 
this year, including the Krehbiel horizontal and “Anti- 
Gravity” upwardly inclined types. 

Fuel 
Peterson pendulum, or 
appearance. 

Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., anthracite, begins installation 
of a number of cone-type separators for washing. silt, 
adapted from the Robinson washer. 

Stag Canon Fuel Co. first installs 
onal-Deck,” Butehart, Plat-O and 
tables (part in 1917). 


First experiments on coal flotation at Mellon 


Stag Canon Co. installs first Dorr thickener. 


short-suspension screen makes its 


Deister-Overstom “Diag 
Overstrom cCoal-washing 


Institute. 


First American pneumatic separator, developed from. the 
Sutton, Steele & Steele grain separator, installed by 
McAlester-Edwards Coal Co., McAlester, Okla. 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co., Raton, N. M., 
installs first commercial plant using American pneumatic 
separators, 

First magnetically operated vibrating screen used on coal 
at Steelton, Pa. 
kiln-type 
(Mont.) Coal Co. 
Carpenter centrifugal dryer developed by HL. B. Carpenter, 
superintendent, byproduct plant, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., about this time. 

So-called “needle” breakers (Sauerman, ete.) in use at this 
time. 


heat dryers used by Cottonwood 


Electric screens employing motor with 


developed. 


unbalanced weight 


Deister-Overstrom “Diagonal-Deck’ Coal-washing tables 
installed at Wadesville colliery, Vhiladelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., and Loree colliery, Hudson Coal Co. 


U.S. Mines of froth 


Trent amalgam process begin. 


Bureau of begins studies 


Tests of 


flotation 


Itudson Coal Co. starts experiments with Conklin heavs 
medium separation employing magnetite, using a Dorr 
thickener for its recovery and recirculation. 


Kirst Chance sand-flotation cleaning equipment installed at 
West Nanticoke colliery, Staples & l 


Miller sereen developed 
about this time. 
pedestals on 
vibration in 


9CTL, 


by C. L. Miller, Scottdale, Pa., 
Screen and drive mounted on long spring 
separate foundations to prevent shock and 
plant structure. 

First Peale-Davis pneumo-gravity separator, providing for 
air-cleaning an unsized feed up to 4 in. with a secondary 
table to reclean refuse from the primary, installed by 
Peale interests in central Pennsylvania. 
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1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 


1926 
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1928 


1928 


1928 


1930 


1930 


1930 


1931 


1931 


1931 


1931 


1931 


1931 


1932 


1932 


1932 
1933 


1933 


1934 


1934 


1934 


1934 


1934 


Trend toward washing larger than 3-in. starts about this 
time. 

Menzies hydroseparator installed in bituminous fields. 
Laughlin filter introduced about this time. 

-Washery sludge treated by froth flotation, Snoqualmie, 
Wash. 

Three operators in low-volatile field of southen West Vir- 





























































































Rheolaveur 


process introduced from Europe with installa- 
tion of fine-coal washers at Baltimore colliery, Hudson 
Coal Co. 
Trent amalgam process used commercially at Newark, N. J. 
Menzies hydroseparator introduced. 
First installations of Carpenter dryers. 
Seraper-type rescreening loading boom (Link-Belt) pat- 
ented. 
Hydrotator washer brought out after experiments at Oak 


Hill colliery, anthracite. 
Rheolaveur washing plant 
& Refining Co., Cokedale, 
Kirst bituminous Chance sand-flotation plant 
Rock Hill Coal & Iron Co., Mt. Union, Pa. 


installed by American 


Colo. 


Smelting 


installed by 


ginia start dustless-treatment cycle by applying calcium 
chloride to coal. 

Heating plant for warming oil for dust proofing coal used 
by Benjamin H. Card; previously spraying had been done 
with cold oil. 

Baum-type jig (Link-Belt Simon-Carves) introduced in 
United States with installations by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Central Indiana Coal Co., Allen- 
dale No. 2 mine, Indiana. 

Experiments with Arzinger oil-flotation| process in Ala 
bama, followed by installation at Natalie (Pa.) colliery, 
Colonial Coal Co. 

Square-topped Chance cone for cleaning tine sizes de 
veloped. 

Probably first bituminous shaking picking table installed 


rh Coal Co. 
smooth topped 


by Pittsburg 
oped the 


With development 


Bituminous also devel 


apron-ty¥pe 
> 


of the R= separator about this 
American air tables are offered to clean a 38x-in 
either on a shia table or on a series of tables re 
progressively smaller fractions. 


industry 
table. 


time, 
feed, 
treating 


First air-sand 
Yancey, installed by 
» 
a. 


cleaning 
Alleg 


and 
Cadogan, 


units, developed. by Fraser 
rheny River Mining Co., 


tilters installed 
Genter filter at 
Nemacolin, Pa. 


Corporation, 


Dorr and Oliver 
followed by a 
ican filter at 
Old Ben Coal 
with paraffin. 


by Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Clairton, Pa., and an Amer- 


Illinois, dustless-treats coal 


Birtley-type 
stalled by 


coal in- 
West 


aspirating equipment for dedusting 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 


Frankfort, Ill. 

First Norton washer in U. S. installed by Montevallo 
Coal Co., Alabama; later made in U. S. as MceNally-Norton 
washer. 

D-L-O dryer, a modification of Dwight-Lloyd sintering 
machine, developed at Friar Tuck mine, Sherwood-Temple 
ton Coal Co., Indiana, 

Cumberland mechanical pickers (W. W. Stevenson) in- 
stalled by Steinman and Splashdam coal companies, Vir- 
ginia. 

Probably first preparation plant using vibrating screens 
only erected by Syracuse Mining Co., Pomeroy, Ohio. 


Experimental Wuensch 9 “Differential-Densitv” washer, 


using material in coal to form a heavy-gravity cleaning 
medium, installed by Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining 
Co., West Mineral, Kan.; followed by full-sized commercial 
unit. 


of 
Barnesboro, 


installation 
Co., 


First major 


Stump “Air-Flow” cleaners by 
Barnes Coal 


Pa. 
Norton pick breaker introduced from England. 


Method of suspending shaker screen and drive on platform 


hung from tipple structure and free to move about 1 in. 
either way developed by J. W. Murry and used by Con-, 
solidation Coal Co 

Bixby heat dryer installed at new Farmington (TIL) clean 


ing plant of Midland Electric Coal Corporation. 
“Hot-oil” process of dustless-treating coals installed by 
Franklin County Coal Corporation, Ine., Royalton (LIL) 
No. 7 mine. 

Denver flotation cells installed at West Mineral, Kan., by 
Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co. to clean 2-mm. 
material from a Dorr thickener. 

Algar aspirating-type dedusting units installed by VPea- 


body Coal Co., Harco, Il. 


Jeffrey Baum-type air-operated and Jeffrey diaphragm jigs 
introduced. 
First Brown-Fayro high-pressure unit for cold-oil spray- 


ing of coal, winter and summer, installed at the Champion 
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1937 


1937 


1937 


1937 


1937 


1937 


1937 


1937 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1939 


1939 


1939 


1939 


1939 





cleaning plant, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
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1937— 


Llewellyn (Koppers-Llewellyn) jig developed: first instal 
lation, Cranberry No, mine, New River Co., Skelton, 
W. Va. 

Several Fuel Process Co. * caleitum-chloride washers in 
stalled in low-volatile fields of southern West Virginia 
Vissuac (McNally-Vissae) jig introduced from Canada with 
installations by Northwestern Improvement Co., Roslyn, 
Wash., and Snow Hill Coal Corporation, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Retractile-type picking table with integral resereen 


mounted on wheels to permit moving it back and forth to 


ine 
W 


Pi 


cle 


s 
Ii 


discharge | to either loading boom or mixing conveyor 
luded in Morrow tipple for Red Jacket, Jr., Coal Co., 
yoming, W. Va. ; 
ttsburgh Coal Co. installs 12 Denver flotation units to 
an material containing SO per cent minus 200-mesh. 
rst Link-Belt patented combination washers (trough 


vashers with air-pulsated jigs) installed in three 


the Island Creek Co., Logan County, W. Va. 

Link-Belt “Roto-Louvre”’ dryer included in new Willow 
Grove No. 10 plant, Hanna Coal Co. of Ohio. 

Chain-mat  resereening conveyors included in Fairmont 
plant of Harvey Coal Corporation, Harveyton, Ky. 
Water used on Tyler electric dedusting sereens by Enos 
Coal Mining Co., Oakland City, Ind., to increase efficiency. 
First commercial plant employing du Pont sink-and-float 
process with heavy-gravity liquids installed at Weston 
breaker, Weston Coal Co., Shenandoah, Pa. 


Ki 
in 
N 
ch 


se 


First Koppers-Battelle launder installed by Nellis (W. Va.) 
Coal Corporation to clean minus 5/16-in. coal. 

New York Coal Co., Chauncey, Ohio, and Knox Consoli 
dated Coai Corporation, Bicknell, Ind., install first Morrow 
Prins ‘‘multiflow’ washing units. 

Raven Red Ash Coal Co., Raven, Va., installs probably 
first so-called self-contained washery (Jeffrey). 

First preparation plant equipped for dust control by 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Negley, Ohio New air plant added 
in this year made dustproof by inclosing all conveyors, 
tables, screens, ete., supplementing this with a vacuum- 
sweeping system, serving both the new air and the older 
washing sections. 

Heat-drying screen developed by Island Creek Coal Co.; 
similar unit installed in Koppers-built plant of United 
Electric Coal Cos., Canton, Ill, in 1938. 

First Vissac (later MeNally-Pittsburg Vissac) heat dryer 
installed in United States by Northwestern Improvement 
Co., Roslyn, Wash. 

Storage conveyors installed to permit car-changing with 
out stopping tipple, Kemmerer Coal Co., Wyoming. 

Elk Horn Coal Corporation installs Fairmont plant per 
mitting entire output to be broken to stoker sizes. 
-Link-Belt cooling table installed after Ruggles-Cole dryer 
by Roslyn-Cascade Coal Co., Washington. 

Raw-coal blending plant with capacity of 1,000 tons in 
stalled in connection with washing plant at Isabella (Pa.) 
mine of Weirton Coal Co. 

American “Twin-Dex” separators installed by Upper 
Buchanan Smokeless Coal Co. and Ringgold Coal Co. 
First bituminous Menzies cone separator installed by 
Franklin County Coal Corporation, Ine., Royalton, Ill, 
Iirst of the new-type Elmore continuous centrifugal dryers 
also used for reclaiming. dewatering and purifying slurry 
installed by the Central State Collicries, Ine., St. David, Ill 
Blending bin holding 1,500 tons included in new Mather 
(Pa.) combination preparation plant, Pickands, Mather & 
Co, 

New air-sand cleaning equipment, including launder-type 
separators without obstructions and revolving sand lift, 
developed. 

Weirton Coal Co., Isabella, Pa., installs) salvage coal 
plant, including Link-Belt air pulsated jig, for recov 
ering “salvage coal” from “mine slate’ (plant does not 
rewash or re-treat production from another preparation 
unit but operates solely on a mine product). 
Truax-Traer Coal Co., Fiatt, ILL, develops theory of first 
heating coal and then cooling it to eliminate moisture 
along with shaking and squeezing of the coal on the 
screens in MeNally-Pittsburg Vissae dryers. 

First Link Belt trough washer installed in new Ayrdat 
plant of Maumee Collieries Co., Jasonville, Ind 

‘Air scrubbing,” based on use of cold air current to scrub 
moisture off coal on a shaking screen, installed at Ayrdale 
plant. 

Consolidated Coal Co., Nason, Ill, installs complete facili- 
ties for breaking down, screening and remixing in desired 
proportions the entire plant output in making stoker 
sizes. 


ational 
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stalled by the 
Mining 
to distribute 
equipment, 
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“Modernistic” 
Sentry 
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I’a., installs Robins 
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COAL USES MORE POWER 





And Improves Maintenance 


As a Result of 1939 Mechanization Gains 


MPROVEMENTS in direct-current 

supply and distribution to serve 
mechanical loading loom above other 
electrical and mechanical develop- 
ments in 1939, In point of actual in- 
stallations, mercury-are _ rectifiers 
pushed further ahead in the substa- 
tion field are on order 
for delivery this year. Introduction 
and rapid adoption of the shuttle car 
gave bottled electricity a better grip 
on secondary haulage. Few strikingly 
new features could be noted in equip- 
ment maintenance but the general eff- 
ciency with which it was practiced 
throughout the industry contributed 
its share to the increasing production 
per man. 


and several 


Generating Capacity Added 
Mine-generated power barely held 
its own in competition with purchased 
power. At Pageton, W. Va., the Page 
Coal & Coke Co. scrapped its a.c.- 
d.c. power plant, installed originally 
in 1904, in favor of purchased power 
to secure a “reduction in power costs 
and increase the general efficiency of 
the mine.” On the other side of the 
ledger, the Centralia Coal Co., Cen- 
tralia, Ill., which with steam 
at its No. 2 mine and up to this year 
generated d.c. power but purchased 
a.c. for outlying substations, displaced 
its eight hand-fired boilers with one 
600-hp. spreader-stoker-fired — boiler 
and installed a 750-kw. mixed-pres- 
sure turbine’ which 


hoists 


generates a.c. 
and operates almost entirely on ex- 
haust from the hoist, pumps and d.c. 
The boiler — is 
equipped with automatic control and 
the fuel is 14x 0-in. carbon; and to 
supply the increased need for power 
resulting from mechanical mining, the 


engine-generators. 
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Consolidated Coal Co. added a 1,500- 
kw. turbo-generator to the original 
power-producing facilities (1,500-kw.) 
at its Jefferson No. 20 mine, Nason, 
Il., which it took over and reopened in 
1938. 

A 750-kw. turbine was added in 
1939 to the relatively new (1937) 
Huber power plant of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co., in the anthracite field, thus 
effectuating a contemplated increase 
in steam pressure to 600 Ib. per square 
inch and an increase in temperature 
to 632 deg. F. This turbine is of the 
automatic extracting-condensing type 
from which 120,000 lb. of steam hour- 
ly can be bled for colliery needs. 
Steam is generated in four 40,000-lb.- 
per-hour Stirling boilers using No. 4 
buckwheat on Coxe traveling grate 
stokers (Coal Age, May, 1939, p. 37). 


D.C. Substations Increased 


d.c. substations were in- 
stalled during 1939 to increase total 
capacity and bring the power source 
closer to the center of load. In some 
cases entire new units and control 
boards were purchased; in others, ex- 
isting units were moved “as is” and, 
in still other old units were 
rebuilt and reequipped with modern 
controls. One manufacturer of Igni- 
tron rectifiers reported a total of 
thirteen mercury units sold during 
the year: six were for surface instal- 
lation to supply 550 volts, one for a 
surface installation to supply 275 
volts and six for portable underground 
275-volt service. Several of these Ig- 


Numerous 


cases, 


nitron units are due to go into service 
early this year. 

The installations will include the 
first unit to go into the New River 
field of West Virginia. It is a 500-kw. 


600-volt stationary Ignitron which will 
feed Summerlee and Lochgelly mines 
of the New River Co. Other Ignitron 
units go into service in Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. To supply 275 
volts d.c. to a mine of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., Grassy Springs, Va., the 
Appalachian Power Co. installed a 
100-kw. Ignitron—the second rectifier 
to supply Pocahontas Fuel mines. The 
first, still in service, is a multiple- 
anode tank type installed in 1927 by 
the power company to supply Rolph 


mine, Worth, W. Va. 
Mines Adopt Rectifiers 


Page Coal & Coke Co. last October 
installed a 500-kw. 550-volt tank-type 
rectifier formerly used in street rail- 
way service. As a standby for this rec- 
tifier, which is the main source of d.c. 
power, a 300-kw. motor-generator was 
installed in a general change from 
mine-generated to purchased power. 
Up to this year, only General Electric 
and Westinghouse’ offered _ single- 
anode rectifiers and these incorporate 
Ignitron tubes. Late in 1939, Allis- 
Chalmers announced its “Excitron” 
single-anode_ rectifier without Igni- 
tron tubes. Higher efficiency at 275- 
volt operation is the principal advan- 
tage of all single-anode rectifiers as 
compared to the multiple-anode type. 

At a mine in western Pennsylvania 
controlled by the Imperial Coal Cor- 
poration, $20,000 was invested in a 
new 200-kw. motor-generator substa- 
tion complete with a.c. feed lines. At 
Powhatan, Ala., the Franklin Coal 
Mining Co. spent $10,000 installing 
an additional 200-kw. substation unit 
to increase production. The same in- 
terests reported complete electrifica- 
tion of the mine of the Alta Coal Co., 
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Inc., Sumiton, Ala., involving nearly 
$100,000 and including a central 
pumping station to permit doing all 
mine pumping on the off-peak. 

A motor-generator substation was 
installed underground at the Clear 
Creek mine, Utah Fuel Co., as part 
of a mechanization program. Power 
at 4,000 volts is conducted 8,000 ft. 
underground by a No. 2/0 cable. It 
is the first use of a.c. underground in 
that mine and the project included 
changing the main hoist from d.c. to 
a.c. At Somerset mine of the same 
company, in Colorado, an additional 
150-kw. motor-generator 
was installed. 


substation 


Capacitors Cut Cost 


In helping reduce the unit cost of 
purchased power the capacitor has 
assumed the status of standard equip- 
ment where sufficient power-factor cor- 
rection is not available from syn- 
chronous-motored machinery. At the 
Page Coal & Coke mine, capacitors 
to maintain average power factor at 
unity were included in the installation 
of rectifiers and other change-over 
equipment. During the year, General 
Electric announced new individual 
box-type capacitors with internal dis- 
charge resistances and fuse clips in 
a dust-tight box on top of each section. 

Demand limiting continued among 
the controversial questions. Some off- 
cials swear by it and others say it 
has no place because of the fundamen- 
tal requirement of furnishing unre- 
stricted continuous power to mechan- 
ical operation. Evidences point to its 
increasing use, however, and several 
companies revamped their demand 
meter control layouts. New recruits in 
the ranks of demand limiting were 
the Sycamore Coal Co., Cinderella, 
W. Va., and the Sycamore Coal Cor- 
poration, Buchanan County, Virginia, 
which installed automatic limiters in 
all substations. 

With the passing of 1939, mech- 
anized mines with trolley wires no 
larger than No. 4/0 became excep- 
tions. Outside of some 550-volt oper- 
ations, wire of the nominally 
termed No. 6/0 (usual actual size, 
300,000 or 350,000 cire.mil) domi- 
nates the haulways of all but the 
smaller mines. In the large mines, 
Fig. 9 deep-section grooved wire of 
100,000-cire.mil area is no longer an 
unusual sight. 

Rail welding increased sharply in 
1939. Mines of the Hanna Coal Co. 
of Ohio now have five miles of Ther- 
mit-welded track and two additional 
miles is projected (Coal Age, Decem- 


size 
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ber, 1939, p. 145). At the end of the 
year, No. 2 mine of the Pursglove Coal 
Co. (northern West Virginia) had 
nearly 14,000 ft. of bronze gas-welded 
track, while in No. 15 mine more than 
18,000 ft. of track had been joined 
by steel arc-welding. 

Like southern Illinois, southern 
West Virginia did a limited amount 
of track-welding for several years, 
but in 1939 several additional com- 
panies adopted the practice. At the 
Puritan Coal Corporation, 4,000 ft. 
of 56-lb. main-line rail was Thermit- 
welded. In Killarney mine, Lillybrook 
Coal Co., the total was 2,500 ft. of 
60-lb. track. Arc-welding, making use 
of existing angle bars, was applied to 
one mile of 60-lb. main line in a mine 
of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. 

In Buchanan County, Virginia, at 
its Buccaneer mine, the Sycamore 
Coal Corporation Thermit-welded 
3,000 ft. of 60-lb. rail. Electrical con- 
ductivity was given as the principal 
reason for that method of rail joining 
but reduced track-maintenance 
also was an important consideration. 
After tests of Thermit-welding begin- 


cost 


ning in 1936, officials of the New 
Orient mine, [llinois, have decided 
















































only vulcanized splices are used, the 
general practice is to allow three or 
four temporary before the 
cable is removed and sent to the vul- 
canizing shop. Several mines of the 
Island Creek Coal Co. were equipped 
with steam-electric vuleanizers in 
1939. Another notable instance is 
that of the Koppers Coal Co., Fed- 
eral No. 1 mine, where all cables are 
No. 2 concentric, 450 ft. in length 
and vulcanizing is done at a surface 
substation two miles from the plant 
(Coal Age, December, 1939, p. 118). 

Notable progress in wiring and con- 


splices 


trols for conveyor mining was made 
during the year. The changes were 
aimed at and 
elimination of shock, electrical burns 


convenience also at 
and gas ignitions. On a conveyor sys- 
tem installed to rush the driving of 
a six-heading entry to new territory at 
Dolomite No. 3 mine, Woodward 
Iron Co., Alabama, for example, 
all controllers are permissible, branch 
lines take off from Ohio Brass fused 
permissible junction boxes; the Miller 
cable connectors, in every case, are 
vulcanized to the cables, cut to length 
at the factory. Chains and padlocks 
prohibit accidental or ill-advised open- 


a 


CHRISTOPHER MINING CO 


ate 


Single-motor 5-ton gathering locomotive for narrow places and sharp turnouts. 


that eventually all main-line track 
will be welded. At the close of the 
year 2,000 ft. of welded track was in 
service (Coal Age, January, 1940, p. 
oe} 

Another electrical distribution item, 
but having to do more with contin- 
uity and safety than with eliminating 
power loss, which gained momentum 
in 1939 after half-hearted attention 
for a decade or more, was vulcanizing 
trailing cables for mining machines, 
loaders and 
Except in very gassy mines, where 


cable-reel locomotives. 


ing of the connectors (Coal Age, 
July, 1939, p. 39). 

(As to the question of the best volt- 
age, 220 or 440, for a.c. underground 
conveyor drives, the past year brought 
no definite answer. Efficiency calls for 
140 and some engineers are of the 
opinion that with proper equipment 
and grounding that voltage can be 
handled as safely as 220. A few 440- 
volt conveyors were installed, but the 
220-volt jobs held the lead. Describing 
a fatality from contact with a 440-volt 
line, the third-quarter report of the 
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West Virginia Department of Mines, 
p. 28, states, “Four hundred and forty 
volts should not be used in working 
places.” 

For tipple and preparation-plant 
motors, 440 volts found more takers 
than 220. Westville No. 24, an out- 
standing new preparation plant of the 
Peabody Coal Co., Catlin, IIL, uses 
440 volts. All wiring is in rigid con- 
duit and each circuit is of sufficient 
oversize to permit installation of the 
next larger standard size of motor. As 
a further provision for changes in 
preparation-plant equipment or ¢a- 
pacity, the conduits will accommodate 
circuits made up of wires of the next 
larger sizes. Full sequence control is 


working two shifts if equipped with 
extra batteries. 

Judging from reports from the 
Rocky Mountain region, storage-bat- 
tery locomotives more than held their 
place in service haulage. In Colorado, 
two battery locomotives were installed 
as additions to other battery equip- 
ment in the Somerset mine of the 
Utah Fuel Co. In the same State two 
storage-battery locomotives and two 
trolley locomotives were installed at 
Calumet No. 2 mine, Calumet Coal 
Co. (Utah Fuel Co.). 

Cables installed in boreholes, shafts 
and underground passages were 
largely of the rubber and braid types 
without metallic armor, but for jobs 





Two 400-kw. 575-volt Ignitron rectifiers in a surface substation. 


used, but it can be cut out and each 
motor started individually (Coal Age, 
July, 1939, p. 48). In the anthracite 
region, the new Pittston No. 9 breaker 
which went into service in January, 
140-volt’ motors. 
bottled in hat- 
teries made a big jump as a result of 


1939, contains 

Electricity storage 
a substantial increase in rubber-tired 
Close to 100 
Fletcher tractor-trailer units and Joy 
shuttle the hands of 
mining companies at the end of the 
year. 


secondary haulage. 


cars were in 
Shuttle cars of 5 to 6 tons ¢a- 
pacity are equipped with 48-cell (96- 
volt) batteries with capacities of 300 
to 350 amp.-hr. Motor-generator sets 
delivering 10 kw. at 132 volts are used 
for the most part for charging the 
shuttle-car One set is 
shuttle 


batteries. Ca- 


pable of 


serving two cars 
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where the greatest reliability is de- 
sired some engineers still specify the 
armored type. Cables of great lengths 
continue to be installed in boreholes 
supported by the conductor only, and 
the year was devoid of reports of fail- 
ures of that type of installation. A 
1939 example of a long three-phase 
by the conductors 
tellurium and Versatol 
Electric cable in an 844-ft. 
borehole feeding 4,000-volt) power to 
a substation in Mine No. 3 of the 
C. H. Mead Co., East Gulf, W. Va. 
(Coal Age, July, 1939, p. 62). 

For providing protected cableways 
for 600-volt d.c. borehole cables the 
Vesta Coal Co., California, Pa., cast 


cable supported 
is a No. 1 


General 


three 2\%-in. conduits in the concrete 
filling of each of two 10-in. bore- 
holes 513 ft. deep. Cables are 1,500,- 








000-cire.mil units and the hot ones 
(negatives in this case because of the 
use of rectifiers) are rubber-insulated. 
Positive conductors are bare copper. 

In mine-locomotive design the first 
radical departure of many years was 
realized when a 21-ton, 21-m.p.h. (full 


load), 40-m.p.h. (top speed) “Ax- 
less” 8-wheel locomotive was put into 
service early in 1939 by the Hanna 
Coal Co. of Ohio. Made by Differen- 
tial, this locomotive has four West- 
inghouse 90-hp. motors and Westing- 
house control. Two tandem wheels 
on a side constitute a pair and the 
pair with its driving motor swivels on 
an individual king post. Parallel bars 
at the ends tie opposite pairs together, 
thus forming a truck whose wheels 
swivel together to go around curves. 
The design permits of a long total 
wheelbase which minimizes the effect 
of weight transfer so that drawbar 
pull is greater than with conventional 
two-axle the same 
weight. Total motor horsepower per 
ton of locomotive weight is 17.1, 
which exceeds by more than 50 per 
cent the motoring of heavy-powered 
two-axle locomotives. 


locomotives of 


Run 180 Miles a Day 


An exceptional travel per day, 180 
miles, is the stint of two new General 
Electric 15-ton locomotives operating 
three shifts per day over a 314-mile 
total haul at Robinson Run No. 2 
mine, Christopher Mining Co., Mor- 
gantown, W.Va. Wheel diameter is 
36 in., journals are Timken-equipped, 
and the controls are contactor type 
with dynamic braking. These 
motives are rated at 6,500 Ib. draw- 
bar pull at 10 m.p.h. Track steel is 
85-lb. Grades average 2 per cent 
against the loads, with the maximum 
2% per cent, and a trip consists of 


loco- 


sixteen cars (car, 6,500 Ib.; coal, 
10,000 Ib.). 
Among the  gathering-locomotive 


trends and developments reported by 
Westinghouse are the use of a single- 
motor 5-ton locomotive for use in nar- 
row places and on sharp turnouts, and 
new controllers and brakes which 
make it possible for the motorman to 
follow a loading machine more read- 
ily. The controllers are single-handle 
reversing type, enabling the motorman 
to reverse with a single movement. 
Brakes are of the single-pull lever 
type which can be set or released with 
a single movement. 

Maintenance methods were re- 
vamped at numerous mines new in 
the ranks of mechanical loading. That 
it is possible practically to eliminate 
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delays due to breakdowns now is 
widely appreciated in the industry. 
Shop facilities have been materially 
improved and mechanics of a higher 
class developed or attracted by better 
facilities and more systematic meth- 
ods. The year offered evidences that 
improved designs, better materials 
and finer workmanship in manufac- 
turing mining equipment and in its 
maintenance can work wonders in in- 
creasing reliability. 

Two distinct trends in equipment 
used in mine shops became apparent 
during the year. Some companies 
with mines close to commercial repair 
shops found it possible to get along 
without machine tools, such as lathes. 
Other companies with mines not con- 
venient to commercial shops and cer- 
tain companies already equipped with 
central shops serving close groups of 
mines found it advisable to add im- 
proved maintenance tools. The exten- 
sive use of heat-treated shafts and of 
anti-friction bearings, for instance, 
calls for grinding and polishing equip- 
ment hardly justified a few years ago. 
From a review of recent develop- 
ments comes this conclusion. Either 
leave the machine work to a commer- 
cial shop or go all the way in pro- 
viding adequate tools to secure preci- 
sion and quality. 


Tools Cut to Minimum 


An outstanding example of shop 
operation without an extensive outlay 
of tools is the Robinson Run No. 2 
mine. It is a new operation, full-me- 
chanical, producing 5,500 tons per 
day. The shop has only a few motor- 
driven tools and does not include a 
lathe. The shop building, however, 
in which the inspections and replace- 
ments are handled, is strictly up to 
the minute in spaciousness and _ar- 
rangement. In contrast to that Robin- 
son Run shop without a lathe, the 
Independent Coal & Coke Co., Kenil- 
worth, Utah, tells of “several addi- 
tions to the machinery in our shops.” 
Also, the Utah Fuel Co., Castle Gate, 
installed a number of machine tools, 
along with an additional welding set, 
in a complete modernization of shop 
facilities. 

Reports and field investigation in- 
dicate that arc-weld filling of loco- 
motive tires increased during 1939. 
However, one company, which oper- 
ates over a dozen large mines and 
which filled tires by hand methods, 
practically discontinued tire welding 
in favor of buying new tires. The 
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reason given was a reduction in price 
of tires and the opinion was expressed 
that this reduction in price probably 
was brought about by the fact that 
arc-welding was reducing the tire- 
sales volume. 

An over-all cost of $11 per tire 
for double-head automatic filling at 
Mine No. 43, Peabody Coal Co., Illi- 
nois, was given in the December, 1939, 
General Electric Review. It is stated 
that out of 1,376 tires welded, only 
11 broke and, “since the develop- 
ment of improved welding practices, 
there has been no breakage what- 
ever.” The procedure is to preheat the 
tires, peen the new bead continuously 
by motor-driven hammer and cool the 
wheels slowly in an insulated case. 

Fiber-glass coil insulation for un- 
derground and other mining ma- 
chinery subjected to heavy loads or 
heat and, in some cases, moisture, is 
making progress. Opportunities for 
improvement in glass insulation lie 
principally in raising the heat-resist- 
ing characteristics of the varnishes or 
other organic materials with which 
the glass fibers must be impregnated. 
Numerous companies are conducting 
operating tests on a few armatures 
with glass insulation. In northern 
West Virginia, for example, Maiden 
mine, Kelleys Creek Colliery Co., is 
trying glass in armatures of CY-21 
reel motors and Pursglove has stand- 
ardized on glass coils for rewinding 
35B and 35BB mining-machine arma- 
tures. 


Glass Proves Advantages 


Reports from one large coal com- 
pany on a 100-per-cent glass-insula- 
tion basis indicate, in its opinion, 
that fiber glass is an unusually good 
material for mine use, as it is not 
affected by moisture. This company 
probably has 300 locomotive fields 
insulated with glass in service since 
work was begun three years ago. 
Even today, only an occasional glass 
field appears for repairs. A _ recent 
check of fields in the shop showed 
one glass and 65 cotton- and asbes- 
tos-insulated units. The same results 
have been experienced in a lesser 
degree in armature and motor insu- 
lation. More than a 50-per-cent in- 
crease in the life of armatures in 
service was noted in 1939, all classes 
included. Possibly some of this in- 
crease may be due to better mainte- 
nance, but much “certainly” was due 
to glass insulation, despite the fact 
that not more than 30 per cent of the 






























































armatures are so equipped. How- 
ever, these have gone into the tough- 
est jobs on hand, these jobs being 
the ones that originally resulted in 
the big turnover. So the increase in 
life thus is not unreasonable. 

“The fact that glass insulation 
does not have the abrasion-resisting 
properties of cotton or asbestos ap- 
pears not to be important. Field 
and armature coils which have been 
received to date show no indication 
of abrasive failures. The added life 
being received from field and arma- 
ture coils insulated with glass ap- 
pears to be the result principally of 
their ability to withstand moisture 
and heat.” Incidentally, a number 
of field coils were installed two or 
three years ago with nothing but 
glass insulation; i.e., the coils were 
taped with glass tape dipped -in var- 
nish and placed in service. So far, 
none has been returned for repairs. 
“If repair work of this kind can be 
done it will considerably reduce the 
cost of repairing field coils.” No 
unusual conditions have arisen in the 
application of glass insulation and 
“it does not appear that any more 
time is required to insulate equip- 
ment with glass.” 


Asbestos Leads Favored 


cables for con- 
and leads on mining ma- 
chines, loaders and locomotives found 
wider favor. Once a mining official 
or maintenance man tries this type of 
cable, and is convinced of the extra 
service under hot and perhaps oily 
conditions, he seldom shies at the 
extra cost. The increasing impor- 
tance of reducing machine delays and 
the higher cost of labor for making 
repairs appear to have driven home 
the fact that the best in maintenance 
materials is none too good, and that 
the first cost seldom is a factor. 

Progress of the past year in mine 
lighting was confined almost entirely 
to the more general use of cap lamps 
and yet the desire for better light was 
responsible only in part. Relieving 
machine operators of the delays neces- 
sary in servicing flame lamps was the 
other factor. Typical of the new in- 
stallations over the country are these: 
Page Coal & Coke Co., “cap lamps 
added to increase efficiency of men 
and help load clean coal”; Alabama 
By-Products Corporation, “cap lamps 
installed at Colta mine, completing 
the installation of electric cap lamps 
at all our mines.” 


Asbestos-insulated 
nections 





SAFETY GAINED IN 1939 


So Coal-Mine Safety Leaders Discuss 


How to Better Figures Hung Up for Last Year 


Statistical records establish necessary bench marks for meas- 
uring progress. Analytically interpreted, as Mr. Adams has 
done in opening this safety symposium, they also chart the 
path for future gains. But how the industry itself views the 
situation so analyzed and what it plans are vital if progress 
is to be made. This viewpoint, as expressed by spokesmen 
for the major groups most directly concerned with accident- 
prevention work, is set forth in the sections following Mr. 
Adams’ presentation. 


What the Statistics Show 
By W. W. ADAMS 


Supervising Statistician 


| 


Employment Statistics Section 


U. S. Bureau of Mines 


INFORMATION 
available at the 
close of 1939 indi- 
cated that — the 
year’s accident- 
prevention record 
was better than in 





1938. The im- 
provement con- 
sisted in holding 


fatalities to 
almost the same number as in the pre- 


down 


ceding year despite greater produc- 
tion and a larger volume of employ- 
ment. Output 
mately 12 


increased — approxi- 
cent and man-hours 
worked rose in about the same pro- 


portion. 


per 


fatalities is 
1.106, compared 


The number of 
estimated at 
1.103 in 1938. 

This figure is based upon reports 


with 


from State mine inspectors showing 
931 fatalities in the first eleven 
months of 1939, supplemented by an 
estimate for December and for prob- 
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able revisions in the 1l-month figure 
to cover deaths from injuries which 
had not proved fatal when the pre- 
liminary reports were made. Fatalities 
by months and by causes, according 
to preliminary information, are given 
in Tables I and Il. Non-fatal injuries 

estimated at 57.000—increased_ be- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent compared with 
1938, but were approximately 45 per 
cent the 103,821 injuries in 
1930, the earliest year for which such 
data are available. 


below 


That the industry has made_ prog- 
ress in accident-prevention may be 
seen by comparing the record during 
the most recent years with that in the 
earliest years for which such figures 
covering — all States 


Such compari- 


coal-producing 
have been collected. 
sons covering average rates on fatal 
accidents for the three 3-year periods 
1910-12, 1930-32 and 1937-39 
given in Table III. 

Compared with 1910-12, the 1937- 
39 record shows a 54-per-cent reduc- 
tion in the number of deaths. While 


are 





this reduction was being made, the 
number of man-hours worked declined 
only 49 per cent and output dropped 
only 13 per cent. In other words, 
fatal accidents decreased faster than 
either production or man-hours of ex- 
posure. Compared with 1930-32—the 
earliest years covered by available 
records for both fatal and non-fatal 
injuries—1937-39 showed a decline 
of less than 1 per cent in production 
and of only 11 per cent in man-hours, 
as against a decline of 23 per cent 
in fatalities and 26 per cent in non- 
fatal injuries. 

These facts make a creditable show- 
ing for the industry because they in- 
dicate sharp reductions in the actual 
number of fatalities with relatively 
mild reductions in yearly coal output. 


Table I|—Monthly Fatalities in 1939 


Pennsyl- 
Bitumi- 


vania 

nous Anthracite 
Mines Mines Total 
January. . = 65 29 94 
February 68 17 85 
March 74 13 87 
April : 24 23 47 
May. Saketece : 37 19 56 
June.... ; : 63 8 71 
July ne ae 81 18 99 
August eee 75 17 92 
September oe 105 15 120 
October... . : guid 109 27 136 
November. . 3 a9 99 12 111 
December P wa P 90 18 108 
TOM sicssscsicssee UO 216 1,106 


Table Il—Causes of Fatal Accidents 
in 1939 


Pennsyl- 


Bitumi- vania 
nous Anthracite 
Mines Mines Total 
Underground 
Falls of roof and coal. . 525 129 654 
Haulage....... > SGI 20 191 
Explosions — gas and dust: 
Local... Weis 17 3 20 
RUNDE cg ten kane 28 28 
Explosives... .. Naor 12 15 27 
Doe ee 52 2 54 
Machinery ae 28 28 
Shaft and miscellaneous . . 26 17 43 
Total underground 849 196 1,045 
Surface and open-pit . 41 20 61 
Grand total : S90 216 1,106 
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Fig. |—Number of employees killed in 1939 by causes of accidents. 


\, falls of roof and coal; B, haulage; C, explosions, 
ki, electricity ; F, machinery; G, 











gas and dust; D, explosives; 
H, surface and open cut 





All classes of accidents have been re- 
duced in number since 1910-12. Pro- 
duction needs have been met with a 
smaller working force because pro- 
ductivity per man-hour has been in- 
creased by improved equipment and 
working methods. Productivity per 
man-hour rose from 0.36 ton in 
1910-12 to 0.55 ton in 1930-32 and 
to 0.61 ton in 1937-39. 

Increased production per  man- 
hour, it should be remembered, has 
reduced the number of men employed, 
but the reduction in accidents has 
only slightly exceeded the reduction 
in employment. The per-million-hour 
fatality rate has been lowered from 
1.87 in 1910-12 to 1.67 in 1937-39. 
This indicates better conditions for 
the average miner in 1937-39 than 
in the earlier period. Virtually all the 
improvement represented by the re- 
duction in the fatality rate per million 
man-hours of exposure, however, has 
been made through the prevention of 
accidents due to gas and dust explo- 
sions, explosives and hazards incident 
to work above ground. 

Much remains to be done before 
equal progress is made in lowering 
accident rates for falls of roof and 
coal and for mine cars and locomo- 
tives—two types of accidents which 
directly affect the largest classes of 
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Fig. 3—Yearly fatality record for United States coal mines (coal 
mined per man-hour in 1938 and 1939 estimated). 
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Table III—Average Number of Fatalities Per Year, and Fatality Rates Per 
Million Man-Hours Worked, 1910-12, 1930-32, 1937-1939 

















1910-12 1930-32 1937-39 
Number Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
of Fatali- of Fatali- Change of Fatali- Change 
ties Per Fatality ties Per From Fatality ties Per From Fatality 
Year Rate Year 1910-12 Rate Year 1910-12 Rate 
Underground 
Falls of roof and coal.............. 1,253.0 1.072 861.3 —31 1.266 660.0 —47 1.115 
Haulage ‘ep Ba Leas yee Vor 385.0 329 247.0 —36 363 210.3 —45 355 
Gas and dust explosions: 
SE (MISTS AE BS SRE ota 51.0 .043 35.3 —31 052 22.3 —56 .038 
Major..... 333.0 285 138.3 —58 . 203 67.0 —80 113 
ON I ee Pr 167.3 143 01.3 —69 .075 35.3 —79 .060 
TET OC CL LEO 84.3 .072 61.0 —28 090 50.0 —41 084 
Other (including shaft)............ 174.0 149 91.7 --47 135 84.3 —52 .142 
Total underground............ 2,447.0 2.093 1,486.0 —39 2.185 1,129.3 —54 1.908 
Aboveground (including open-pil mines) 
OR ET een ee? 184.3 766 91.7 —50 682 78.0 —58 604 
ee 2,632.0 1.867 1,577.7 —40 1.937 1,207.3 —54 1.674 
Production millions of short tons).. 510.8 446.1 | 443.3 | re 
Man-hours, total (millions)......... 1,409.9 814.5 eT 721.1 —49 
Man-hours, underground (millions).. 1,169.2 680.2 er 592.0 —49 =... 
Man-hours, surface and open-pit (mil- 
NS Se cancion seGe dines) 240.7 124.3 —43 129.1 —46..... 
19387 1938 1939 
III 5 i eo ach oe be ease ens 1,413. 1,163. 21,106. 
ee | | a re ae ren 498.8 o 391.5 2 439.7 
DANN coon cn aerabaseaGu ec aee SERRE RRGE Sseaeen $11.4 2 637.7 ©7143 
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employees underground. While the 
actual number of lives lost from these 
causes has been greatly reduced, the 
number of deaths in relation to the 





number of men employed continues 
high. Although the smaller number 


of fatalities is significant and impor- 


tant from an economic or national 
viewpoint, the relative number of 
deaths in proportion to the number 
of employees exposed to risk is the 
fact most vital to the underground 
workers. 

Whatever the social gain repre- 
sented by reduced fatality rates per 
million tons mined, only to the extent 
that the miners themselves become a 
more acceptable life-insurance risk 
can their position be said to be im- 
proved. It is imperative, therefore, 
that the miners, as well as their super- 
visors and the mine owners, be 
reached by safety workers conducting 
accident-prevention campaigns. 





Anthracite Executive Viewpoint 
By CADWALLADER EVANS, Jr. 


Vice President and General Manager 
Hudson Coal Co. 


Wer BELIEVE that 
safety work is of 
tremendous — im- 
portance not only 
to the company 
but to the individ- 
uals who under- 
take safety train- 
ing for their own 
benefit. The direct 
benefit to the em- 
ployer is obvious because a workman 
who avoids injury avoids liability to 
the employer for cost of compensa- 
tion. Measured in dollars and cents, 
the direct benefit to the family of the 
individual is of even greater impor- 
tance because generally that individ- 
ual is the sole support of his family 
and, if he is injured, the family 
reduced, since com- 





budget must be 
pensation payments are necessarily 
less than full earnings. 

We that a well-conceived 
and carefully carried out safety pro- 
gram has such wide benefits to the 
company concerned, to the individuals 
concerned and to the community in 
which these individuals live that it 
should have the continuous and en- 
thusiastic support of everyone. 

Our experience shows that the men 
who are willing to devote their own 
time to training themselves in first- 


believe 
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aid and rescue work are generally the 
leaders in every other worth-while 
project that comes to their attention. 
Many of these projects concern the 
business of the company by which 
that individual is employed, and _ his 
interest in these projects consequently 
helps the company as well as him- 
self. Many of the projects concern 
the commmunities in which these in- 
dividuals live. Our experience shows 
that their interest in first-aid work is 


of direct benefit to their communities 
because it quickens their tendency to 
think of others and to try to help 
others. 

We are firmly convinced, therefore, 
that safety work not only stimulates 
correct thinking in the prevention of 
injuries but in many other lines and, 
as a result, has a beneficial influence 
on the welfare of the communities in 
which it is in active operation. So we 
say to our men that training in first- 
aid and attention to our program of 
injury prevention is a good thing for 
them, a better thing for their fami- 
lies, and the best help they can give 
to their fellow workmen and to the 
community in which they live and 
work. 


Bituminous Executive Viewpoint 
By EUGENE McAULIFFE 


President, Union Pacific Coal Co. 


As THE executive 
head of the larg- 
est coal - mining 
company west of 
the Mississippi 
River, producing 
3,261,003 tons last 
year, I have no 
hesitancy in say- 
ing that there are 
certain — essential 
requirements necessary to keep the 
accident roll down to the minimum 
figure. These requirements are: 








1. The necessary expenditure of 
money to insure safe working condi- 
tions. These include ample and con- 
tinuous ventilation; the prevention of 
coal-dust accumulations of combust- 
ible character, which can be secured 
through the use of water on mining- 
machine cutter bars and elsewhere 
and by rock-dusting; adequate and 
well-planned timbering, and clearance 
along haulageways. Proper electric 


installations and maintenance also 
are essential. 
2. Leadership—not alone on_ the 
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part of the often overworked mine 
foreman but by the president, vice- 
president, general manager and the 
other ranking officials who represent. 
in the minds of the employees, the coal 
company. The term leader means “to 
guide, as with the hand,” “go before 
in order to guide,” “be first or chief 
among.” We have too many so-called 
leaders in industry who are inclined 
to shift their employee safety re- 
sponsibilities to the shoulders of their 
subordinates. 

3. Last, and by far the most impor- 
tant requirement, is that of securing 
the hearty cooperation of the mine 
workers, who take the punishment. 
This relation exceeds every other fac- 





tor in importance and can be attained 
only by selling the theory of unquali- 
fied fair treatment and competent 
leadership to the men and their de- 
pendent families. 

I speak advisedly on the subject of 
employer and employee relations. 
More than in any other way such rela- 
tions have made it possible on our 
properties to progressively raise the 
record of exposure per lost-time acci- 
dent—fatal and non-fatal—from the 
ten-year average for 1923-1932 of 
15,931 man-hours to 61.165 man-hours 
in the next five years. to 103.172 man- 
hours in 1938 and to the high point 
of 124,369 man-hours per lost-time 
accident in 1939. 


What the State Can Do 
By JAMES McSHERRY 


Director, Department of Mines and Minerals 
State of IIlinois 


Many of the ac- 
tivities of a State 
department 
charged with the 
administration of 
mining laws have 
a reduction in 
accidents as their 
primary objective. 
We must have 
laws to govern the 
industry, but statutory regulation and 
the best possible administration will 
not in and of themselves make mines 
the safe places we want them to be. 
Law-making bodies cannot always 
bring about statutory enactments with 
sufficient speed to meet changing con- 
ditions. A law which adequately regu- 
lates today’s conditions may be prac- 
tically useless tomorrow. And no law. 
regardless of how good it is, will 
prove successful unless gov- 
erned by it are in sympathy with it. 

The State mining department, 
therefore, must educate both men and 
management to cooperate with it to 
the fullest extent. Indeed, the measure 
of any such department’s success in 
administering laws will be the extent 
to which this cooperation is secured. 

Obviously the partnership that will 
get the best results will be the three- 
cornered combination of men, 





those 


man- 


agement and mining department. 
This is certainly one combination 


from which everybody can profit. Men 
and management may have their 
differences over one thing or another, 
the State mining department’s ideas 


those of the company or the men; but 
safety is one thing on which it should 
always be possible to find some com- 
mon ground of understanding between 
all three. 

How can a mining department con- 
tribute to this partnership? Well, 
safety can be taught, and any man 
capable of working in or around a 
mine can learn his safety lessons. If 
at first a man doesn’t like the idea of 
carrying a rod to sound the roof at 
stated intervals. he can be shown how 


reasonable that regulation is for him 
and how much better off he will be if 
he observes the regulations—and this 
necessary change in mental attitude 
can be won without hurting anybody’s 
feelings. 

At the other corner of the triangle, 
the State mining department can help 
sell management on the idea of 
making necessary or desirable 
though sometimes costly—changes in 
its operation. To the fullest extent of 
its ability the mining department also 
should make first-aid training and 
general safety instruction available to 
the industry. A State mining depart- 
ment can be very helpful to safety by 
studying the causes of accidents and 
recommending measures for their pre- 
vention. Obviously no code of laws 
that could be compiled could contain 
a sufficient number of and 
“don’t’s” to cover every situation, and 


even 


“do's: 


consequently special rules frequently 
must be made. 

I am a strong believer in first-aid 
training as an adjunct to any safey 
campaign. Men so trained gain an 
added safety consciousness which, al- 
most without their knowledge, helps 
them to avoid accidents. First-aid and 
all other classes of safety instruction 
should be attended by management. 
Remember, management is to share in 
this safety jackpot, so the slogan 
should be: “Bosses, don’t miss any 
classes!” What will the mining de- 
partment’s share be? Well, if nothing 
else, the satisfaction of seeing accident 
records improve. 


The Safety Engineer's Role 
By C. G. BREHM 


Supervisor of Safety and Compensation 
Susquehanna Collieries Co. 


A strikinc illus- 
tration of the im- 
portance of safety 
in the minds of 
those having serv- 
ice to sell is found 
in the advertise- 
ments of the trans- 
portation com- 
panies operating 
facilities from air- 
planes to buses. Along with the speed 
and economy of their particular serv- 
ice, safety is stressed, and so from 





the mines and factories recognition 
of the importance of safety has ex- 


in all cases may not be the same as tended to all business. 
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The safety engineer thinks first of 
safety as a humanitarian duty—the 
saving of life and limb; the preven- 
tion of suffering and grief. But to 
accomplish such desired results he 
must encourage and build a program 
that incidentally will show the execu- 
tive that, aside from sympathy for 
the afflicted and the effect of safety 
on public opinion, such a program is 
economically sound. In mining, oper- 
ating heads and mine foremen must 
be impressed not only with the human- 
itarian obligation but with the effect 
of accidents on production cost. And 
the workman must be sold the fact 
that eternal vigilance is the price of 
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safety and that he is the one most 
affected if an accident occurs. 

Successful operation of such a pro- 
gram depends largely upon the co- 
operation of all concerned from the 
chief executive down to the workman 
at the face, and results may be pro- 
portional to the extent of such co- 
operation. 

It is said that the three fundamen- 
tals of safety are education, super- 
vision and discipline. Education must 
be more than the issuing of orders: 
the workman should be told not only 
“why” but, when 

be shown. Supervision 


and 
should 


“how” neces- 


sary, 


should be as extensive as may be 
practicable, and discipline, while firm, 
must be just, reasonable and _ fair. 
Safety rules must be practical and 
should be as simple as possible. They 
should, of course, be observed equally 
by officials and workmen. 

Such, briefly, spells safety. Its im- 
portance is admitted and recognized, 
but we must do more than simply 
desire safety. We must be willing to 
contribute our unselfish part to the 
program, which, if energetically pur- 
sued, should result in the maintenance 
of production, in the reduction of 
accidents and the lowering of costs. 


How the Manufacturer Helps 
By JOHN T. RYAN, JR. 


V ic e President 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Procress of safe- 
ty in coal mining 
is of particular 
importance to the 
manufacturer — of 
safety equipment 
as he is one of the 
many groups aid- 
fing in the promo- 
tion of 
safety under- 
The safety record of the 
industry, its success and its failures, 
are both an inspiration and a chal- 





greater 


ground. 


lenge to his efforts in developing 
equipment which will serve to  bet- 


ter these records. 

Safety equipment in itself prevents 
accidents by hazards, re- 
ducing their severity and preventing 
injury through afforded 
the miner and aiding in recovery when 
injuries are suffered. Overlooked at 
the indirect value of such 
equipment as a constant reminder of 
safety to the user. Just consider how 
often a 


detecting 


protection 


times Is 


miner wearing a_ protective 
thinks of his cap 
saves him from an injurious blow. 
First-aid training has been found 
by many mine managements to have 


cap safety when 


been of assistance in their general 
safety program through the contact 
provided — by 100-per-cent 
with all of their 
first-aid) = meets 


first-aid 
men and 
with = their 
families. Such training brings recog- 


training 
through 


nition of the serious injuries which 
may result from lapses in’ vigilance. 

Close the 
safety-equipment not 
only to progress particularly relating 


attention is) given by 


manufacturer 
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to safety but also to new methods of 
mining, new machinery and new oper- 
ating ideas. This is essential if safety 
equipment is to keep pace with new 
developments. Almost every change 
in mining involves safety. New safety 
methods as well as new equipment 
must be devised to meet the changing 
conditions in the industry. 

With the more general use of con- 
veyors and shuttle cars, means had 
to be worked out for rock-dusting 





sections using this equipment. This 
resulted in the design of two new 
types of rock-dusting machines to 
meet these special conditions. As the 
use of mechanized equipment under- 
ground progressed, the need for more 
effective and better directed illumina- 
tion brought forth new models of 
electric cap lamps. The importance 
of ventilation control and_ periodic a 
measurement of methane in various . 
splits led to the development of light, 
easily operated methane testers. 

In the development of such equip- 
ment well-organized research is neces- 
sary. This means chemists, physicists 
and engineers, aided by men in the 
field having close contact with mining 





and its problems to guide this re- sn 
search and assist in field tests. Such tis 
research work is many-fold but it in- ca 
volves principally meeting the new aK 
safety problems of the industry with sa 
new equipment or adaptation of ex- e) 


isting devices and, on the other hand, 
the utilization of the findings of sci- 
ence in other fields to the problem of 
coal-mine safety. Thus the research 
laboratory of the safety-equipment 
manufacturer stands at the crossroads 
between the safety problems of the 
industry and the possible solutions 
offered by science and engineering 
knowledge. To keep close to a pro- 
industry the safety-equip- 
ment manufacturer watches closely 
the safety progress made in coal min- 


ao 
ing. 


gressive 


Management's Obligation 
By L. C. CAMPBELL 


SAFETY in coal 
mining can be ac- 
complished only 
by definite execu- 
tive responsibility 
augmented by an 
adequate organi- 
zation for training 
in accident 





pre- 
vention and en- 
forcement of the 


program. It is the obligation of man- 
agement to throw around its opera- 


tions those safeguards which are 
necessary to eliminate unsafe condi- 
tions and unsafe practices in and 


around the mines. 

Trained safety engineers, who have 
become an important part of nearly 
all industrial best 


operations, are 


stant to the Vice-President, The Koppers Coal Co. 


qualified to carry through the day-to- 
day education of workmen and cor- . 
rection of hazardous conditions and 
hazardous practices. There are many 
such men in all types of industry who 
are doing a fine job in accident pre- 


vention. We need more of them in 
coal mining. 
Nothing, however, can take the 


place of personal carefulness by the 
workman. His full understanding 
and cooperation will go a long way 
toward making any accident-preven- 
tion program a success. A full reali- 
zation of the fact that his personal 
well-being and the well-being of his 
family are closely identified with 
safety work will make him a safe, 
careful worker in any industry now 
known. 
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As the Foreman Sees Safety 


By THOMAS JAMES 


Mine Manager 
Knox Consolidated Coal Corporation 


A MINE __ FORE- 
MAN'S success is 
governed to a 
great extent by 


the confidence in 
his ability as a 
leader he can in- 
still in the men 
working for and 
with him. If his 
safety record is 
smirched, by just so much is his pres- 
tige damaged. It has been proved 
conclusively that safety and efficiency 
vo hand in hand; in other words, a 
safe mine is an efficient mine, and to 
exist under present economic condi- 





tions a coal mine has to make grade A. 
A foreman knows, or should know. 
that the cost of compensation per ton 
is greater than the cost of any other 
single item that comes under his juris- 
diction. If all labor costs and com- 
pensation are added together and the 
combined total is called the 100 per 
cent cost, compensation cost will be 
around 25 per cent of this total. 
There is no single item of mine cost 
which can be so readily reduced or 
over so wide a range as the compensa- 
tion cost. A low compensation cost is 
the reward for good management. In 
fact, in many instances if the cost of 
compensation could have been cut in 


half, it would have meant the differ- 
ence between survival and the collapse 
of the company involved. Moreover, 
this saving also is augmented by the 
increased efficiency which is gained 
by working safely. 

Different men will have different 
methods for securing the desired re- 
sults. But whatever the method used, 
we must get the cooperation of the 
employees. The superintendent must 
be 100 per cent sold on safety; the 
general manager and the president, 
if for no other reason than the finan- 
cial one, also should be 100 per cent 
for safety. If the mine foreman is 
worthy of that title, he, too, for his 
own success, will have to be 100 per 
cent sold on safety. So, apart from 
all humanitarian motives and judged 
solely by the selfish motives which so 
largely govern our actions, it is com- 
try for 100 cent 


mon sense to 


safety. 


per 


PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGNS 


To Keep Coal Ahead in Fuel Battle 


Increased in Intensity and Scope in 1939 


ROMOTIONAL activities to hold 

the front-line trenches for coal in 
the battle of fuels increased both in 
intensity and scope last year. Coal’s 
allies were swelled by the enlistment 
of a leading Southweste-n public util- 
ity. Results of the joint campaign 
waged in that area by coal men, 
stoker interests and this utility have 
been so successful that similar alli- 
ances in other sections are forecast. 
Coal also received signal recognition 
the Direct Mail Advertisers’ 
\ssociation awarded Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Sales Co. a cup for the 
best letter 
1939, 


when 


sales and campaign of 

\s for some time past, the spear- 
ead of hard coal’s promotional attack 
pon its competitive situation was 
\nthracite Industries, Inc. Despite the 
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withdrawal of some financial support 
at the end of the original three-year 
program, the organization kept up its 
merchandising efforts. Its work was 
highly by retailers, who 
joined with many producers in jnsist- 
ing that there be no curtailment of 


indorsed 


Anthracite Industries’ activities this 
year. 
Early in 1939, the Bituminous Coal 


Utilization Committee, representing 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma pro- 
enlisted the cooperation of 
stoker men, retailers and the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co. in a joint cam- 
paign. The utility made installation of 
stokers easy by offering to finance 
purchases for an initial deposit of $5 
and the balance on small monthly 
payments. Operators pledged $15.000 


ducers, 


for advertising and other promotional 


expenses, including subsidies to build- 
ers to cover 10 per cent of the differ- 
ence in the cost of coal-heating and 
gas-fired installations in new homes. 
Advertising—confined to the Kan- 
sas City Star—started late in Febru- 
ary (Coal Age, March, 1939, p. 66). 
Committee copy was supplemented by 
advertisements of the allied interests 
in the same issues. Up to Nov. 1, over 
$542,550 had been chalked up in new 
stoker sales to home owners, apart- 
ments, industries and builders. 


During those eight months, stoker 
companies reported sales of 1.241 


units under 50 Ib. hourly capacity and 
282 larger capacity units in Kansas 
City and the territory within a 200- 
mile radius. These totals were exclu- 
sive of sales from several smaller out- 
lets from which no reports were re- 
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Kansas City public utility uses billboards to promote coal stokers. 


ceived. In that eight-month period, 
one new stoker was installed for every 
two that had been put in during the 
preceding decade. The number of 
active stoker dealers in the territory 
rose from 20 to 61. 

Fourteen of the first 100 stokers 
sold through the Kansas City Power 
& Light Co. were installed in new 
homes, 26 replaced gas or oil and 56 
meant a shift from smokeless to high- 
volatile coal. The 56 who shifted, 
according to the committee, wanted 
automatic heat and, without the stoker 
campaign, might have turned to oil 
or gas. On the basis of these figures. 
the committee estimates that the total 
sales represented a 96-per-cent gain 
for high-volatile coal. If, as the com- 
mittee points out, each stoker aver- 
ages 10 tons per year. 15.000 tons of 
new business has been added to the 
hooks of producers and retailers in 
that area. 

With committee approval for con- 
tinuing the program in 1940, the util- 
ity also is carrying on, As part of its 
contribution to the campaign, the 
utility has set a sales quota of 600 
domestic stokers for this year. It also 
is establishing an industrial and com- 
mercial stoker department to go after 
larger sized installations. Late in 
1939, Utah coal producers also 
launched a campaign to promote 
stoker sales. Advertising features the 
slogan “as little as $6.50 monthly buys 
an automatic coal stoker.” Sales have 
increased sharply since the campaign, 
using three newspapers and two 
broadcasting stations, started. 

Phe campaign which won Cabin 
Creek national recognition (Coal Age, 
November, 1939, p. 80) was built 
around an essay contest open to high- 
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school seniors in six States. Dealers 
were asked to furnish the names of 
high-school principals in their com- 
munities. A well-executed 32-page 
booklet entitled “Taking King Coal 
to Market” was sent to each principal 
with the following letter signed by 
the president of the company: 


May we direct your attention to the 
booklet inclosed ? 

We think it tells a story which is 
worthy of attention from the = stand- 
point of practical education. For 
several years we have had requests 
for our advertising and merchandising 
material from school men who have 
been close to us in our community 
... and the ineclosed booklet is our 
attempt to bridge the gap between 
theory and. practice. 

You know... and we know... that 
in many eases” high-school graduates 
are not privileged to continue their 
education. Perhaps practical infor- 
mation, such as is contained in this 
booklet, will help them to find their 
place in the work-a-day world of to- 
morrow. 

We invite your careful reading of the 
looklet, “Taking King Coal to Mar- 
ket.” If, after reading it, you believe 
it may have some value, we would be 
pleased to supply you with additional 
copies to take care of your classes in 
commerce, general science and English. 
We are sponsoring an essay contest 
over six States—with this booklet as 
a base—open to all senior students in 
any high school on the subjeet ‘Im- 
portance of Solid Fuel in the Develop- 
ment of American Commerce.” Our 
company will award three prizes of 
properly chaperoned tours to the 1939 
World’s Fair in New York City. 

We have also prepared a_ two-reel 
16-mm. motion picture on this same 
subject—"‘Taking King Coal to Mar 
ket’’——-which we will be glad to furnish 
you at any time you may find con 
venient. 


\ second direct-mail campaign was 
directed to the consumer. It consisted 
ot eight mailing pieces, sent out 
monthly from August, 1938, to March, 
1939. This series had “fire is man’s 
warmest friend” for its theme. The 
history of fire was traced from dis- 
covery through smoke signals, fire 
worship, the wedding of coal and 
water to make steam to the invention 








of the Franklin stove. Each folder 
was colorfully illustrated and went 
out to the consumer over the name of 
his local dealer. 

These folders cost about 4%4¢ 
apiece in the mail, with the dealer 
contributing 2¢. Each mailing ap- 
proximated 200,000 pieces. The book- 
lets cost 16¢ each for a run of 80,000. 
Results in the essay-contest campaign. 
directed by Harry V. Miles, advertis- 
ing manager, showed 650 schools 
participating and 32,500 essays sub- 
mitted. The motion picture, exhibited 
338 times, was seen by 62,918 people. 
In addition, Cabin Creek added 245 
new exclusive accounts for its Blue 
Beacon coal. 

General bituminous promotion 
work in 1939 emphasized two major 
themes: (1) How coal fits into the 
national employment, wage and tax 
pictures and how these are affected 
by unfair and subsidized competition; 
(2) direct promotion of coal heat, 
particularly with automatic firing 
equipment. While the National Coal 
Association took the leadership in the 
campaigns, strong assistance was re- 
ceived from mine and railroad labor, 
individual producers and associations, 
wholesale and retail groups, manufac- 
turers of heating equipment, coal- 
carrying railroads and organizations 
such as the Illinois Reciprocal Trade 
Association. 


Many Join in Program 


Sparking the campaign, National 
Coal issued a complete series of mes- 
sages for distribution by members and 
allied interests. Efforts of many inde- 
pendent and local organizations 
such as the Wyoming “Burn More 
Coal and Ship by Rail Committee.” 
New Mexico miners and operators. 
and Alabama Coals, Inc.—were keyed 
into the N.C.A. programs. The Ballti- 
more & Ohio and Alton railroads in- 
augurated an essay contest—one ol 
several by various organizations—on 
“Why I Favor an Automatic Coal 
Stoker for Home Heating.” 
Considerable success also was regis 
tered by mass meetings of operators. 
miners and the general public to dis- 
cuss common problems; such meet 
ings, for example, were held at Ear! 
ington, Ky.; Nashville, Tenn., and 
Bluefield, W. Va. Speakers from Na 
tional Coal and other associations and 
from individual coal companies were 
kept busy telling coal’s story where ii 
would do the most good. Specia! 
representatives offered assistance in 
solving fuel problems; a spokesman 
of N.C.A., for example, appeared 
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before the Buffalo (N. Y.) City Coun- 
‘il and was able to hold a proposed 
$2,000,000 public auditorium in the 
‘oal-burning ranks. 

Direct promotion of coal heat by 
\.C.A. headed up in an advertising 
campaign addressed to solid-fuel mer- 
chants, architects, builders, real-estate 
managers and home owners. This was 
supplemented by informative booklets 
and pamphlets, such as the 1939 Base- 
ment Plan Book for architects, build- 


ers and home owners. Automatic heat 
also was the primary theme in adver- 
tising by a number of local groups. 
Participation in better-homes_ ex- 
hibits, model houses, State and local 
fairs experienced a substantial growth 
last year. An outstanding example of 
this trend was the “Pot-of-Gold” 
model home opened in Chicago on 
Dec. 2. Through the efforts of the 
builder, the Committee of Ten and the 
Midwest Stoker Association, — this 


dwelling was equipped with a bin-feed 
stoker in a modern warm-air furnace 
with winter air-conditioning. Both the 
stoker group and the Chicago Coal 
Merchants’ Association promoted the 
opening with sizable advertising cam- 
paigns to get residents to visit the 
home. A similar home in Indianapolis 
was opened to inspection before com- 
pletion so that the public might see 
how it was built. Public response in 


both cases was enthusiastic. 


NEW RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 


With Much Activity in Former Centers 


Give Promise for the Industry of Tomorrow 


URTHER State and Federal par- 

ticipation in coal research is be- 
ing sought by those sections of the 
public that have specific problems in 
dire need of solution. Even though 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines as a whole 
has been fated to receive painfully 
inadequate financial assistance, local 
pressure still may be able, by loud 
protestations, to obtain funds for a 
study of some particular local coal 
problem or problems. Congress always 
seems willing to enter into entirely 
commitments and sparing in 
continuing and maintaining old ones. 
Such an instance of local pressure 
was the demand, at an earlier date, 
of the Rocky Mountain area for re- 
search into the carbonization of lig- 
lite. Specific agitating groups are the 
moke-beridden of Salt Lake 
City and St. Louis and the harried 
val industries of the anthracite re- 
sion and Ohio. 


new 


cities 


Many research projects were prose- 
uted during 1939 and most of them 
vill 1940. Those re- 
worted in the tabulation represent, in 


continue into 


ie main, research projects conducted 


professional scientists giving full 
ine to the purposes enumerated or 
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Nylon stockings and _ gloves, 
garments coated with Koroseal, 
and Lucite, that carries light 
around a corner, are all three 
recent comers in industry and 
are derived from coal. The first 
two seem likely to use sizable 
quantities of the fuel. What is 
impressive is that they are not 
substitutes but better products 
in ways than those they may 
displace. They do not break 
readily because they are plastic, 
not brittle, and they are insulat- 
ing, which, with the. universality 
of electricity, is a comforting 
assurance 





college professors and their associ- 
ates who combine research with class- 
room duties. But there are a host of 
manufacturers making tests at their 
factories and in the field, often spend- 
ing more money than institutes, uni- 
versities and colleges, and there are 


coal companies which use the services 
of their staff, employees and manufac- 
turers’ representatives in testing, per- 
fecting and adapting equipment to 
their needs. Just where to draw the 
line between research and the studies 
made by commercial enterprises and 
mine operators is not easy to deter- 
mine. 

A bill, introduced by Representative 
I. D. Fenton called for an experi- 
ment station in the anthracite region 
to be directed by the Department of 
the Interior. Representative J. H. 
Flannery outlined a program of an- 
thracite research to be undertaken 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Neither 
bill was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

An effort was made by Represent- 
ative J. E. Van Zandt in a bill he 
introduced May 25, at Washington, 
to get a Federal appropriation of 
$150,000 for the fiscal year 1941, 
$50,000 for 1942, and $100,000 for 
the next three years to be expended 
in research in coal at the School of 
Mineral Industries, | Pennsylvania 
State College, with the object of in- 
creasing the use of anthracite and 
bituminous coal, An equal appropri- 
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ation was to be made by the State. 

Later, Senator R. M. Miller pre- 
sented a bill to provide $1,000,000 
to set up an anthracite research lab- 
oratory in the anthracite region under 
the State Department of Mines. A 
revised bill called for both anthracite 
and bituminous research in the Schoo] 
of Mineral Industries and Experiment 
Station in cooperation with the State 
Department of Mines. A second Mil- 
ler appropriation bill provided $50,- 
000 for this work during the bien- 
nium contingent upon the State 
money being matched by industry, 
dollar for dollar. Both amended bills 
passed Senate and House but the 
Governor cut the appropriation to 
$35.000 for the biennium. 

\ program for this college involv- 
ing $70,000 therefore actually has 
been inaugurated beginning in Sep- 
tember last. Researches cover gasifi- 
cation of anthracite, activation of car- 
bon, automatic comfort heating, and 
the oxidation and solution of coal. 

Early last year. the Illinois Geo- 
logical Survey looked forward to a 
$300,000 appropriation to finance a 
two-year research program, including 
an item of $95.000 for the construe- 
tion of a research laboratory to be 
built at the University of Hlinois, but, 
in signing the bill, July 5, Governor 
Henry Horner slashed the appropri- 
ation $120,000. Work on the design 
for the laboratory started at once. 
Smokeless briquets made by impact 
without binder is the study to be 
financed by this legislation. 


Ohio Seeks Appropriation 


Ohio sought from the Federal Gov- 
ernment $200,000 initially and $60,000 
a year for maintenance and operation 
of a research laboratory in the bitu- 
minous regions of Ohio to be devoted 
to studies of the mining, preparation 
and utilization of coal with specific 
reference to efficiency, new uses and 
market extension. The State Con- 
servation and Research Foundation in 
Utah on Jan. 2 sought an appropri- 
ation of $75,000 to extend jts— in- 
quiries into low-temperature carbon- 
ization, but the bill which proposed 
it failed of passage in the House by 
a small margin. An extensive report 
is being made of the results attained 
by a study financed with an earlier 
appropriation of $25.000. 

\ new Mineral Industries Building 
was started by the Publie Works Ad- 
ministration during 1939 at the Vir- 
vinia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va.. to house departments of 
mining, geology and metallurgy. 
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This building, which was completely 
inclosed Jan. 20 of this year and was 
to be completed Jan. 31, is of native 
limestone and interior walls of cinder 
block with spray-tinted finish and 
floor of mastic tile. The head house, 
three stories high, is 139 ft. across 
the front and 47 ft. deep. In the 
rear is an L-shaped single-story lab- 
oratory wing to house the laboratories 
for mining engineering, geology and 
metallurgy. This wing is 63x85 ft. on 
one leg of the L and 63 ft. wide and 
152 ft. long on the other leg, giving 
a laboratory floor space of 15,000 
sq.ft. 


Battelle Gets Building 


During the year, the Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute added about 50.000 
sq.ft. of space as a wing from the 
end of the main building for chem- 
ical and metallurgical laboratories, 
photographie and metallographic de- 
partments, physical laboratories and a 
large industrial laboratory. At the 
close of the year, this building was 
almost ready for occupancy. 

It is expected that, during the com- 
ing year, a Mineral Industries Build- 
ing will be erected at West Virginia 
University. in Morgantown, at a cost 
of $770,000. to be devoted largely to 
research in coal and other mineral 
products of the State as the basis for 
education of State citizens of all ages. 
A grant of $30,000 has been pro- 
vided by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration for investigation of the smoke 
nuisance in St. Louis, Mo. 

Bituminous Coal Research did no 
work in 1939 but is arranging for 
additional financing from the coal in- 
dustry and may be able to resume 
the sponsorship of projects in the 
present year. A program of work has 
been outlined and $40,000 per year 
has already been assured for a period 
of three years. 

During 1939, plasticized special 
vinyl chlorides, CH, = CHCl, _ the 
basic ingredients of which are coke, 
limestone and salt. known as Koro- 
seal. Korogel and Korolae and devel- 
oped by the B. F. Goodrich Co., have 
been receiving much attention, though 
the plastic has been known for some 
vears. The three materials are respec- 
tively a solid ranging from the hard- 
ness of bone to that of a soft gel, an 
extremely soft grade and a solution. 

Koroseal can be applied to straw, 
paper, linen, and other fabrics. mak- 
ing almost all of them, it is said, sun- 
proof, water proof, odorless and wash- 
able. The fabrics are said to be “dur- 
anized” by the application. They are 





passed through vats of the solution 
and rolled by great rubber-manufac- 
turing machines. The application of 
Koroseal seems endless, running as it 
does from wall paper, flooring, rain- 
coats, upholstery to acid-tank lining. 
cable insulation and sheathing. The 
place for plastics derived from coal 
seems broad and inviting. 

Nylon, a polyamide yarn, also de- 
rived from coal, became a commer- 
cial product in the past year. On 
May 9, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., received patents covering 
the use of the new yarn for stock- 
ings, reboarding stockings, setting 
yarns and fabrics. 

Another product of coal, air and 
water perfected by the same firm is 
Lucite, a polymeric methyl methac- 
ryiate, which looks like rock crystal. 
When a piece of this plastic, which is 
shatterproof and half as heavy as 
glass, is made in the form of a bent 
rod, the light entering the rod_ will 
turn the corner with it and emerge 
at its end. Public knowledge of this 
material was slight until the past 
year. It is almost unbreakable. 

The same company also in 1939 
patented “tough water,” which will 
form, on coal and some other mate- 
rials, a film only a few molecules 
thick. The so-called “active agents” 
which create these tough films  in- 
clude starch acetate and tannic acid. 
These properties were discovered in 
developing this company’s sink-and- 
float process of washing. 


Off-Peak Current for Coke 


Success in coking coal by electric- 
ity in a continuous retort was. re- 
ported by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority engineers as the result of 
experiments extending from 1934 to 
1936. Using off-peak current, it is 
asserted that a plant for making coke 
by this means could be operated at a 
profit. Activated carbon said to pass 
the specifications of the U. S. Army 
for gas-mask carbons has been pro- 
duced from coal by the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
Anthracite Industries Laboratory 
still continues its important work o! 
testing domestic furnaces and acces- 
sories, pointing out their defects, giv- 
ing suggestions for improvement and 
registering its approval whenever the 
equipment so merits. . In the stoke: 
field, patents were granted to the lab 
oratory covering both electrical ign: 
tion of anthracite and a new packag: 
Kindler for the same purpose. With 
out publicity or advertising, enoug! 
of the kindlers were sold during 193° 
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» light every anthracite stoker in the 
country. 

Raw lignite, at the University of 
North Dakota, is being placed in an 


autoclave with saturated steam at a 
sufficiently high pressure and for a 
-uficient length of time to eliminate 
50 to 80 per cent of the moisture in 
the material “as mined,” permitting 
it to dry without the excessive slack- 
ing or disintegration which normally 
eccurs When lignite is dried in air. 
No byproducts are formed in_ this, 
the Fleissner, process. The operation 
produces a dried lignite and a waste 
condensate. 

Drying lignite increases its heating 
value per unit weight, eliminates un- 
necessary freight charges, and 
duces weathering. 


re- 
Being merely a 
pilot plant, only about a ton of lignite 
is dried daily, but enough dried fuel 
is being prepared to establish, on a 
commercial resistance to 
handling and weathering, its burning 
characteristics and of 


scale, its 


the cost pro- 
duction. 


Lignite to Sinter Hematite 


Studies made at the same univer- 
sity have shown that with pulverized 
lignite low-grade hematite can be 
reduced to magnetite at temperatures 
as low as 752 deg. F. Effects of par- 
ticle size of both ore and coal, the 
needed concentration of the latter, 
conversion temperatures, etc., are to 
be studied. A rotary kiln has been 
designed for this purpose. 

Stone and Travers (Chemistry and 
Industry, 52, 68T, 1933) carbonized 
small quantities of coal under high 
vacuum and obtained tars of quite 
different nature from those usually 
obtained under atmospheric pressure. 
These slow reactions suggested the 
possibility of controlling conditions 
*0 as to produce a more rapidly burn- 
char from lignite. Effects of 
vacuum carbonization of lignite on 
the reactivity and the graphitization 
rate of the char will be determined 
hy the same university. 

Battelle Memorial Institute, study- 
ing relation of combustion space and 


ing 


setting height to smoke emission 
When firing bituminous coal with 
underfeed stokers, found that only 


three installations smoked enough to 
Violate municipal ordinances and that 
the rate of heat liberation did not 
affect smoke emission, but 
that less smoke seemed to be emitted 
lrom stokers feeding more than 400 
ll. of coal per hour. 


secm. to 


Smoke formation is prevented when 
ly is admitted at the level at which 
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the volatile is released from the coal, 
but, if the coal is not distributed uni- 
formly or the stoker shuts off, smoke 
More smoke 
was emitted in the “off” periods than 
in the “on” periods with 19 out of 22 
units, and this condition cannot be 


will form nevertheless. 


corrected by revision of either com- 
bustion space or setting height. Type 
of coal, uniform coal distribution, 
excess air, type of load and _ intellig- 
ence of operative are of equal or 
greater import as to smoke than liber- 


stressed, refracts in only one direction 
when it is viewed by polarized light 
(light that is which vibrates in only 
one direction) will show color bands 
or fringes which indicate the magni- 
tude, direction and distribution of 
the stresses to which the substance is 


being subjected. This furnishes a 


means of determining the stresses 
which non-transparent bodies like 


rocks or coal, if elastic in a similar 
degree, might be expected to experi- 
ence. 





Rear of the U. S. Bureau of Mines Central Experiment Station at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Courtesy U. 


ated heat and setting height, but a 
laboratory investigation should be 
made to establish more definitely the 
relation between smoke emission and 
height of setting. 

In general, asserts the American 
Engineering Co., its tests showed that 
the softening characteristics of the 
coal should not affect materially the 
performance of a stoker. The soften- 
ing and behavior of several widely 
different coals the commercial com- 
bustion characteristics of which are 
known were determined by heating 
Y-in.-diameter pellets in platinum 
crucibles set in tubular electric fur- 
naces, and larger quantities were 
heated in closed metal pill boxes set 
muffle furnaces. Other 
samples were sealed in metallic cap- 
sules perforated at intervals and the 
amount of extrusion determined. But 
the results by any of these tests did 
not seem to correlate stoker perform- 
ance with coal softening. 


in electric 


A transparent material, like glass, 


celluloid or Bakelite, which, when 


S. Bureau of Mines 


At Columbia University, David Sin- 
clair and P. B. Bucky have studied 
models of pillars to determine 
stresses with various shapes of pillars. 
They have concluded that instead of 
arching the side of pillars at the top 
into the opening it would be better to 
narrow them near the top. It might be 
objected that their determinations 
show rather what is best for the pillar 
and not necessarily what is best for 
the roof, and that as roof and pillar 
are not of a piece the condition repre- 
sents what occurs after rupture at the 
line of contact, but the study is well 
worth while nevertheless. 

Though previous work has shown 
that rate of reaction of coke and oxy- 
gen is proportional to oxygen concen- 
tration in pulverized-coal burning, it 
has been found at the Coal Research 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology that with 3 per cent of 
the catalyst, sodium carbonate, the 
reaction rate is proportional only at 
low oxygen concentrations; the reac- 
tion rate at high concentrations is 
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independent of the supply of oxygen. 
Action with different catalysts re- 
mains now to be determined. 

In the burning of a particle of pul- 
verized coal, says the same labora- 
tory, it seems probable from the tests 
made that expulsion of volatile 
matter, its delayed ignition and the 
burning of the fixed carbon occur in 
succession with little overlapping, but 
the laboratory suggests that, in a pul- 
verized-coal furnace, ignition of the 
volatile matter possibly may be 
delayed. 





(Carnegie Tech. Contribution 84). 

(Dihydric phenols obtained in car- 
bonization include resorcinol, hydro- 
quinone, catechol and its homologues, 
which are phenols of much value in 
industry). Dihydric phenols being 
so instable, the Coal Research Labora- 
tory questions the belief that poly- 
hydric phenols are responsible for 
the formation of pitch. 

When a charge is fired, just what 
is it that is emitted from a borehole 
that ignites firedamp: particles, the 
shock wave or hot gases and flames? 
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Chemistry Building, West Virginia University. 


To ascertain the degree of oxida- 
tion of coal, hitherto, it has been the 
practice to find the increase in the 
quantity of oxygen in the entire mass 
before and after oxidation and not 
to find the degree of oxidation of the 
surface. This latter quantity the 
Coal Research Laboratory has studied 
by a modification of the Ubaldini- 
Siniramed method, which refluxes the 
coal in a closed system with an aque- 
ous suspension of calcium carbonate 
in a solution of calcium acetate. The 
evolved carbon dioxide is swept out 
with nitrogen, absorbed and deter- 
mined, gravimetrically or volumetric- 
ally. 

Tar from Pittsburgh seam coal is 
found to contain large quantities of 
dihydric phenols when carbonized at 
temperatures from 752 to 1,112 deg. 
K.; that from Illinois No. 6 coal may 
contain also large quantities of these 
phenols, but only if the carbonization 
temperature is kept low’ enough. 
However, as temperature is increased, 
these dihydric phenols are not found 
in the tar, probably because of their 
instability at high temperatures 
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When balloons or boxes filled with an 
8-per-cent natural gas-air mixture, 
say S. L. Gerhard, J. C. Holtz and 
W. J. Huff, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
were used as_ targets, incandescent 
particles passed through them with- 
out igniting the gas, showing that 
incendive particles are not the pri- 
mary cause of firedamp ignitions. Nor 
does it seem that the shock wave is 
more than merely contributory to the 
ignition, for transient incandescence 
in nodes formed by the reflected 
shock wave may be observed several 
times before sustained ignition is 
recorded (R. I. 3464). 

Large-scale tests of the explosibil- 
ity of coal dusts have shown that a 
variation of the strength of the source 
of ignition is of major importance in 
determining whether a dust explosion 
will occur, declares H. P. Greenwald, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, R. I. 3462. In 
mines, surface-contaminated water 
probably causes the presence of bac- 
teria which convert carbon monoxide 
to carbon dioxide and hydrogen to 
water, declare G. W. Jones and G. S. 
Scott, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


(R. I. 3466); thus when a fire occurs 
these bacteria may remove the evi- 
dences of fire from the atmosphere. 
Fires declared suppressed because o| 
the absence of monoxide nevertheless 
may be still active. 

With mine waters having a total 
acidity up to 700 parts per million. 
says R. D. Leitch, U. S. Bureau o} 
Mines (R. I. 3426), most pipes are 
satisfactory except plain steel, cop- 
per-steel and possibly wrought-iron 
pipe. For use in waters having an 
acidity up to about 2,000 parts per 
million, most pipes except those men- 
tioned and a chromized pipe seem 
satisfactory, but for use in waters of 
unusual acidity, in excess of about 
10,000 parts per million, some of the 
cement-lined pipes, with or without 
other protective coatings, pipes of 
impregnated fiber and coated cement 
asbestos pipes are most likely to 
prove satisfactory. 


Fine Coal Needs More Flour 


A study of the clarification of coal- 
washery water by H. F. Yancey, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, shows that 
quantity of reagent necessary to pro- 
duce flocculation changes with the 
particle size of the suspended mate- 
rial. Although particles from 200- to 
250-mesh size require only 0.001 per 
cent of wheat flour, five times that 
quantity of reagent is necessary to 
give the same degree of clarification 
with particles passing a 325-mesh 
sieve. 

Much research is done by opera- 
tors in the mine and in the market 
without any definite recognition that 
it is being done. Whether “experi- 
ence” or “research” is the word, the 
result is much the same. The Kop- 
pers Coal Co., however, has definitely 
put forward a plan for research 
(Coal Age, November 1939, p. 94) 
all the projects of which deal with 
combustion of coal and its suitability 
for industrial uses. Some day, every 
big mine will have its research engi- 
neer and every big company _ its 
research department. The Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Co. has had researc! 
engineers and a research department 
for years. 

A study in the tabulation relates 
to an inquiry at the Mellon Institute 
into the means of preventing acidifica- 
tion of streams by pickling wastes 
at steel mills. As pickling liquors for 
steel plates consist of water, ferrous 
sulphate and sulphuric acid, any- 
thing that may be discovered will have 
direct and illuminating application \o 
the acidification of mine water. 
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Coal Research in Progress or Completed in 1939 


Or Planned for 1940 


Air Pollution: Smoke Abatement 
(See also Safety and Health) 


Air Pollution by Smoke and Soot*, Stevens Inst. of 
Technology. 

Dust-Separating Apparatus, Test Code, A.S.M.E. (Code 
published, Subject to revision). 

Factors That Should Govern Allowable Limits of Dust 
Emission From  Pulverized-Coal Boiler Plants, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 

Removal of Sulphur Dioxide and Flue Dust From Stack 
Gases*, Univ. of Ill. Utilities Research Com. of Chicago. 

Scrubbers to Remove Dust, Soot, Sulphurous Gases, etc., 
From Gases*, Arthur D. Little, Inc., with Pease Anthony 
Equipment Co. 

Smoke, Fly Ash and Sulphur Abatement*, U.S.B.M. 

Smoke Nuisance in St. Louis*, Works Progress Adm. 


Ash and Clinker 


(See also Air Pollution, Smoke Abatement, Combustion, 
Domestic Furnaces, Preparation, Surveys) 


Ash-Fusion Temperatures of Kansas Coals*, Dept. of Min. 
& Met. Eng., Univ. of Kan. 

Distribution of Mineral Matter in Coal (1935)*, Carnegie 
Tech. 

Kffect of Mixing of Coals on Fusibility of Ash*, Northern 
States Power Co. 

Removal of Ash as Molten Slag From Powdered-Coal 
Furnaces*, U.S.B.M. 

Viscosity of Coal-Ash Slags*, U.S.B.M. 


Carbonization and Distillation of Coals 
(See also Expansion and Agglutination of Coals on Heating) 


Causes and Methods for Testing Swelling Pressure Exerted 
by Softened Coal in Coking and Possible Damage to 
Oven Walls, Am. Gas Assn., with H. Porter. 

Carbonization of Subbituminous Coal and Lignite*, U.S.B.M. 

Coking of Coal*, Penn. State. 

Effect of Conditioning Coal on Its Coking Properties*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Factors in Coal Carbonization (1938)*, Carnegie Tech. 

Gas Pressures Within the Uncarbonized Part of a Charge 
of Coal Undergoing Carbonization*, U.S.B.M. 

Identification and Quantitative Isolation of the Components 
of the Phenolic Fraction of Coal Tar, Carn. Tech. 

Low-Temperature Carbonization of Utah Coals}, Utah 
Conservation Research Fdn. 

Methods of Testing for Plasticity*, Com. D-5 on Coal & 
Coke, A.S.T.M. 

Physical and Chemical Properties of Coke Made From 
Washington and Other Coals}, U.S.B.M. 

Plasticity and Swelling of Coal and Blends of Coal*, Com. 
D-5 on Coal & Coke, A.S.T.M. 

Properties of Commercial Cokes (1937)*, Carnegie Tech. 

Relative Fluidity or Plasticity of Bituminous Coals When 
Heated With Application to Behavior of Coal Mixtures 
in Coke Ovens, H. Porter. 

Survey of Carbonizing Properties of American Coals*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Survey of Methods for Determining Gas- and Coke-Making 
Properties of American Coals: Microscopic Examination 
of Coal*, U.S.B.M 

Swelling of Bituminous Coal*, Penn. State. 

Swelling of Coal as Related to Its Combustion on Underfeed 
Stokers, Battelle Memorial Institute, U.S.B.M., Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., and Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 


Chemical Tests of and With Coal 


Including Oxidation and Solution 
(See also Nature of Coal, Preparation, Miscellaneous) 


\nalyses of American Coals*, U.S.B.M. 
‘lassification of American Coals*, U.S.B.M. 
al Oxidation and Solution*, Penn. State. 
veoxygenation of Coal With Aqueous Alkali and Hydro- 
genation of Coal in Presence of Alkalies (1934)*, 
Carnegie Tech. 
Determination of Surface Oxidation (1939)*, Carnegie Tech. 
liydrogenation Studies of Coal Constitution*, Carnegie Tech. 
vestigation of Organic Chemical Constitution of Coal by 
Oxidation Pressure (1939)*, Ill. Geol. Surv. 
lethods of Analysis of Coals*, U.S.B.M. 
crochemical Analysis of Coal and Coal Products*, 
Carnegie Tech. 
itural Advantages of Anthracite*, Mellon Inst., for 
Anthracite Industries. 
xidation of Coal by Alkaline Permanganate (1934)*, 
Carnegie Tech. 
idation of Coal by Gaseous Oxygen (1931)*, Carn. Tech. 
idation of Coal by Nitric Acid (1931)*, Carnegie Tech. 
reparation and Study of Solutions of Pennsylvania 
Bituminous Coals*, Penn State. 
vent Extraction of Coal (1931)*, Carnegie Tech. 
tistical Studies of Ultimate Analyses of Illinois Coals 
1940), Ill. Geol. Surv. 
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Combustion of Coal and Coal Products 
(See also Domestic Furnaces, Physical Tests for Coal) 


Absorption of Radiant Heat in Boiler Furnace, A.S.M.E. 

Action of Organic Sulphur in Gaseous Fuels on Glazes 
During Firing*, U.S.B.M. and Univ. of Md. 

Application of Ignitability Test to Coking, H. Porter. 

Burning Characteristics of Colloidal Fuel: (a) in Spark 
Ignition Engines; (b) Diesels and (c) in Fuel Burners*, 
Dept. of Chem., Kan. State Coll. 

Burning Characteristics of Packaged Coalj, Battelle Mem. 
Inst.; privately sponsored. 

Burning Characteristics of Pulverized Coal}, Battelle Mem. 
Inst.; privately sponsored. 

Burning Solid Fuels on Traveling Grates*, U.S.B.M. 

Coal Softening and Its Effect on Stoker Operation With 
Preheated Airt, Am. Eng. Co. 

Combustibility of Granulated Coal*, Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Combustion of Lignite and Sub-Bituminous Coal*, U.S.B.M. 

Combustion of Pulverized Coal*, Carnegie Tech. 

Development of Pulverized-Coal-Fired Boilers for High 
Rates of Combustion Suitable for Locomotive Service*, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Effect of Chemical Additions to Coal for Pulverized Firing?7, 
Battelle Mem. Inst.; privately sponsored. 

Effect of Design and Operation on Mechanical Loading af 
Distributing Pushers in Multiple-Retort Underfeed 
Stokers*, Am. Eng. Co. 

Effect of Molybdenum Sulphide and Oxide on Combustion 
of Coal*, Dept. of Chem., W. Va. Univ. 

Field Survey of Combustion Space Requirements of Bitumi- 
nous Coal Fired by Underfeed Stokers7, Battelle Mem. 
Inst.; many sponsors. 

Flow of Coal in Retorts of Multiple-Retort Underfeed 
Stokers*, Am. Eng. Co. 

Flow Beds With Aid of Moving Pictures*, Am. Eng. Co. 

Fuel Purchases for Government Establishments*, U.S.B.M. 

Fuel Engineering Service to Government Wstablishments*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Furnace Temperatures in Pulverized-Coal-Fired Units*, 
3abeock & Wilcox Co. 

Gaseous Fuels, A.S.M.E. 

Ignitability of Coal, Battelle Mem. Inst. 

Ignitability of Coals to Be Tested for Expansion and 
Plasticity*, Com. D-5 Coal & Coke, A.S.T.M. 

Ignition and Relative Ignitability of Different Com- 
bustiblest, H. Porter. 

Improvement of Pulverized Coal Burners*, Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. 

Mechanism of Combustion of Volatile Matter (1935)*, 
Carnegie Tech. 

New Method of Test for Ignitability of Solids, H. Porter. 

Performance of a Residential Stoker{, Battelle Mem. Inst., 
privately sponsored. 

Photographic Methods for Studying Combustion of Coal on 
Stokers and in Pulverized-Coal Furnaces, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of N. Y. 

Pulverizers*, Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Rates of Reaction of Solid Fuels With Oxidising Gases 
(1931)*, Carnegie Tech. 

Rectangular Retort Adaptable to Narrow Sectional Boilers*, 
Anth. Industries Lab. 

Relation of Combustion Space and Setting Height to Smoke 
When Firing Bituminous Coal With Underfeed Stokers?7, 
Battelle Memorial Inst., for Stoker Mfg. Assn.; Nat. Coal 
Assn.; Inst. of Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers; 
Steam Heating Boiler Inst.; Smoke Prevention Assn. ; 
Com. of Ten—Coal and Heating Industries. 

Relation of Ignitability to Chemical Composition and 
Chemical Structure, H. Porter. 

Relation o* Ignitability to Physical Character of Same 
Material, H. Porter. 

Relative Fliidity or Plasticity of Bituminous Coals When 
Heated With Regard to Behavior of Stoker Coals, 
H. Porter. 

Small Stokers for Strongly Coking Coals}, Battelle Mem. 
Inst.; privately sponsored. 

Studies of Correlation of Agglutinating and Agglomerating 
Index With the Caking Action of Fuels in the Furnace*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Temperatures and Gas Compositions in Fuel Beds (19387)*, 
Carnegie Tech. 

Two-Stage Furnace and Open-Pass Furnace for Pulverized 
Coal*, Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Domestic Furnaces and Boilers 


Anthracite Bins}, Mellon Inst., for Anthracite Industries. 

Automatic Comfort Heating*, Penn. State. 

Burning Characteristics of Anthracite*, U.S.B.M. 

3urning of Anthracite Under Various Conditions in Heating 
Boiler Furnaces*, Sch. of Eng., Yale Univ. 

Burning of Iowa Coal in Domestic Furnaces, Iowa State 
Coll. 

Burning Characteristics of Coals in Stokers for Domestic 
and Industrial Use*, Dept. of Mech. Eng., Univ. of Kan. 
Chimney Design and Performance*, Anth. Industries Lab. 
with Am. Soc. of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
Combustion of Coal in  Residential-Type Mechanical 
Stokers*, N. W. Exp. Sta. U.S.B.M. with Univ. of Wash 
Draft Control for Small Boilers*, Anthracite Industries Lab 
Evaluating Performance of Water Heaters Fired With 
Solid Fuels7, Mellon Inst., for Anthracite Industries. 
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Gravity Ash-Removal Methodsj, Mellon Inst., for Anth. Ind. 

Suitability of Coal for Small Stokersy, Battelle Mem. Inst. ; 
independently sponsored by several sponsors. 

Size Degradation of Coal in Domestic Bin-Feed Stokersy, 
Mellon Inst., for Anthracite Industries. 

Testing of Domestic Boilers for Standardization of Their 


Output Ratings*, Anthracite Industries with Inst. of 
Boiler and Radiator Mfrs ; ; . 

Tests of Secondary-Air Devices for Domestic Furnaces*, 
U.S.B.M. 


of lowa Coals in Domestic Stokers*t, lowa State Coll. 





Equipment and Material for Mines 


Aging Tests for Canisters of Gas Masks*, U.S.B.M. 
Analysis of E xplosives, U.S.B.M. 
Analysis of Power C nt Mitte by Coal Mining Equipment, 
U.S.B.M. : : 
Approval Tests of Devices for Respiratory Protection* 
U.S.B.M. ; 
Collection and Testing of Field Samples of Permissible 
Ixxplosives*, U.S.B.M. : 

Comparison of Ballistic Mortar and Ballistic Pendulum*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Construction of Explosives Cars*, U.S.B.M. 

Diesel Mine Locomotive Hazards*, U.S.B.M. 

Ifficiency and Cost of Welded Rail, Esp 
Use*, Coll. of Eng., W. Va. Univ. 

Effectiveness of Stemming*, U.S.B.M. 

Fire Extinguishers for Use ly con U.S.B.M. 

Improved Flame Safety Lamp Testing and Demonstration 
Apparatus*, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Blasting With Different Types and Amounts 
of Stemming*, U.S.B.M 

Investigation of Cables Under Section 2-D*, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Electrically-Operated Coal-Cutting Hquip- 
ment for Permissibility*, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Electrically Operated Loading Machines 
for Permissibility*, U.S.B.M 

Investigation of Electrical Accessories, Such as Mo5tors, 
Controllers, ete. for Suitability and = Explosion-Proof 
Qualities, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Hlectric-Type Shot-Firing Devices for 
Permissibility*, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Flame-Safety Lamps for Permissibtlity, 
U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Gas Detectors for Perm ’‘ssibility*, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Mine Telephones and Other Signaling 
Kquipment for Permissibility*, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Miscellaneous Blectrically Operated Outfits 
for Permissibility*, U.S.B.M. 

Investigation of Storage-Battery Locomotives and Power 
Trucks for Permissibility*, U.S.B.) 

Investigation of Portable Electric Lamps for VPermis- 
sibility*, U.S.B.M 

Lighting Practices in Coal Mines of the United States* 
U.S.B.M. 

Liquid Oxygen Explosives: Methods of Reducing Their 
Inflammability?, U.S.B.M 

Machinery in Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Mechanical Loading in West Virginia*, Mechanics Dept. 
Coll. of Eng’g., W. Va. Univ 

Methods Used in Blasting Coal With Blasting Devices, 
U.S.B.M 

Physical Tests of Explosives and Blasting Devices for 

Permissibility in Coal Mines*, U.S.B.2 

ermissibility of Oxygen-Breathing Apparatus*, + 


ecially for Mine 


I .S.B.M. 
Relative Strengths of Timbers of Various Shapes*, U.S.B.M. 
Safety Clothing*, U.S.B.M. 

Safety Equipment and Methods of Hoisting in Shafts* 


.S.B.M. 

Study of Mechanical Mining in Anthracite Operations* 
U.S.B.M 

Study in Gallery No. 1 of Causes of Ignition*, U.S.B.M. 


Storage of Oil and Grease Underground*®, U.S.B.M. 

Treatment and Ibffectiveness of Brattice Cloth in Mines* 
U.S.B.M. 

CS da of Mine-Rescue St: ag lh U.S.B.M. 

Underground Tr: tsports ition in Coal Mines*, S.B.M. 

Use and Testing of Hoisting Ropes in Mine Shafts* 
U.S.B.M 

Use of Barometers at Coal Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Use of Reflector Buttons Underground*, U.S.B.M. 

Use and Abuse of Respiratory Equ pment*, U.S 

Use of Rock Dust to Prevent or Limit Mine k 
U.S.B.M 


.B.M. 


> 
5 
xplosions*, 


Expansion and Agglutination of Coals on 
Heating 


British Standards Institute’s Agglutination Test and Its 


Relation to Operating Characteristics, Consolidated 
Kdison Co. of N # 

Determination y Swelling Properties of Coals During 
Coking*, U.S.B.M 

Expansion of Coal on Heating, A.S.T.M. with Consolidated 


Edison Co. of N. Y 

Standardization of the Agglutinating Value Test of Coal*, 
U.S.B.M 

Study of Plasticity of Coal*, U.S.B.M. 


Gas—Use, Manufacture and Treatment 


Gasification of Anthracite*, Penn. State 


Gasification of Coal, Dept. of Chem. Eng., Columbia Univ. 
Gasification of Coaly, Battelle; Memorial Inst., for Bit. 


Coal Research 


Properties of Tron Oxide in Removal of, Hydrogen Sulphide 
ll of Arts & 


Krom Gast, Univ. of Mad., with Texas ¢ 
Industries 
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Hydrogenation 


Coal Hydrogenation*, U.S.B.M. 

Constitution of Coal Hydrogenation Products*, U.S.B.M. 

Dehydrogenation of Hydrocarbons*, U.S.B.M. 

Hydrogenation of High-Temperature Tar*, U.S.B.M. 

—— Studies of Coal Constitution (1934)*, Carnegic 
‘ech 

Relation of Coal Petrography to Hydrogenation of Coals* 
U.S.B.M. 





Nature of Coal 


Botanical Constitution of Coal (1939)*, Ill. Geol. Surv. 
Condition of Water in Coal of Various Ranks*, Penn. State. 
Constitution of Pennsylvania Bituminous Coal, With 
reference to Utilization*, Penn. State. 
eo of Sub-Bituminous Coals and Lignite*, 
>.M 


Nature of Moisture in Banded-Ingredients of Illinois Coal 
Beds (1936)*, Tll. Geol. Surv. 

Origin and C omposition of Coals*, U.S.B.M. 

Oxidation Studies of Coal Constitutic on With Alkaline 
Permanganate*, Carnegie Tech. 

Oxidation Studies of Coal Constitution With Gaseous 
Oxygen*, Carnegie Tech. 

Oxidation Studies of Coal Constitution With Nitrie Acid*, 
Carnegie Tech. 

Physical Chemistry of Humic Acids*, Penn. State. 








Other Uses of Coal and Its Byproducts 


Activ: “ge A Carbon From Lignite*, Coll. of Eng., Univ. 
of N. 

Pi Beir Ny of Carbon*, Penn. State. 

Agricultural Uses for Anthracite Ash7, Mellon Inst. 

Beneficiation of Low-Grade Hematite by Reduction With 
Lignite and Subsequent Magnetic Concentration*, Coll. 
of Eng., Univ. of N. D. 

Inffect of Coal on Plant Growth*, Agronomy Dept., W. Va. 

niv. 

Effect of Previous History of Carbon Surfaces on Reactivity 
to Steam in Water-Gas Reactions*, Dept. Chem. Eng., 
Columbia Univ. 

Manufacture of Building Materials From Anthracite Ash 
and Mine Refuse*, Mellon Inst., for Anthracite Industries. 

Production of Activated Carbon, From Coal, for Gas-Mask 
Canisters+, Carbide & ( ae ie Chemicals Corp. 

Utilization of Coal Refuse*, S.B.M. 

Utilization of Powdered-Fuel yee as Filler for Industrial 
Products*, Detroit Edison Co. 

Utilization of Powdered-Fuel Ashes With Portland Cement 
as Puzzolanic Material, Research Corp. 

Use of Coal for Dehydration of Grass and Other Forage, 
Battelle Memorial Inst., for Bit. Coal Research. 


Vacuum Carbonization of Lignite*, Coll. of Eng., Univ. 
of N. D 


Physical Tests for Coal 
(See also Miscellaneous) 


Comparison of Methods for Determining the Friability and 
Grindability of Coal*, U.S.B.M. 
Critical Electrical Conductance Temperature of Various 
Coals During Carbonization*, Coll. Eng., Lehigh Univ. 
Dustiness of Coal and Coke+y, Com. D-5 on Coal & Coke, 
A.S.T.M. 

Friability of Coal by Drop Shatter Test and Tumbler 
Test*, Com. D-5 on Coal & Coke, with Canadian B.M. 

Grindability and = Friability Studies of Alabama Coals}, 
U.S.B.M. 

Grindability of Consolidated Edison Coals, Con. Edison 
of N. Y. 

Grindability of Coals by Tentative Ball-Mill Method and 
Tentative Hardgrove Machine Method, Com. D-5 on Coal 
& Coke A.S.T.M., with U.S.B.M. and Babcock & Wilcox 
<0. 

Grinding of Kansas Coals: (a) Methods, (b) Economics* 
Dept. of Chem., Kansas State Coll. 

Methods for Estimating Abrasiveness of Coal (1938)*, 
N. W. Exp. Sta., U.S.B.M., with Univ. of Wash. 


Preparation of Coal Including Briquetting 
(See also Physical Tests for Coal) 


Atomization of Heavy Fuel Oil*, M.I.T. 

Briquetting of Iowa Coals, Iowa State Coll. 

Caleium Chloride in Preparation of Coal*, W. Va. Unis 
for Caleium Chloride Assn. 

a of Coal Washery Water*, N. W. Exp. Sta 

S.B.M., with Univ. of Wash. 

came ot Iowa Coal*, Iowa State Coll. 

Coal Sampling at Mines and Tipples*, a 5. BoM. 

Coal Washing Problems in Alabama*, U ‘s a M. 

Construction of a Briquetting Machine yn Making Smok: 
less Briquets Without Binder From Illinois Coal (193% 
1941)*, Ill. Geol. Surv. : 

ae ec tion, Design and Performance of Cloth Filters f 

‘Neaning Coal-Dust-Laden Air, Consolidated Edison C 

a ae a 

Dehydration of Lignite by Fleissner Process*, Coll. of Eng 
Univ. of N. D. 

Drying of Lignite*, U.S.B.M 

Field Investigations of Coal-Washing Methods*, N. W. Ex 
Sta., U.S.B.M., with Univ. of Wash. ; 

Fundamentals of Flowing Current Separations*, Batte!l 
lem. Inst. 
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Fundamentals of Jigging*, Battelle Memorial Inst. 

etroleum Products for Dustless Treatment of Coals7, 
Battelle Memorial Inst., for Bit. Coal Research, Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J., Sun Oil Co., and Viking Mfg. Co. 

Principles Underlying Sampling of Coals*, U.S.B/M. 

Sampling Methods for Coal and Coke*, A.S.T.M., Com. D-5, 
with H. Porter. 

Statistical Study of Relationship Between Ash Composition 
and Fusion Temperature (1939)*, Ill. Geol. Surv. 

Stoker Tests on Combustion of Illinois Coals of Different 
Natural or Artificial Types, the Character of Burning 
Phenomena Being Recorded on Motion-Picture Film 
(1938)*, Ill. Geol. Surv. 

Study of Powdered Coal and Its Preparation*, U.S.B.M. 

Systematic Determination of Bulk Weight of 1- to 2%4-In. 
Illinois Coals*, Ill. Geol. Surv. 

Washability of Fine Sizes of Coal*, N. W. Exp. Sta., 
U.S.B.M., with Univ. of Wash. 


Safety and Health 


(See also Air Pollution, Equipment and Material for Mines, 
Ventilation) 


Accidents Caused by Blasting Devices*, U.S.B.M. 

Agents for Dedusting Coal Underground’, U.S.B.M. 

Anthracite Mine Fires*, U.S.B.M. 

Application of Motion Pictures to Mine-Accident Preven- 
tion*, U.S.B.M. 

Causes of Mine Explosions and Effective Methods of Stop- 
ping or Limiting Them*, U.S.B.M. 

Causes of Mine Fires and Methods of Preventing ~~ and 
of Extinguishing Them When They Occur*, U.S 

Chemical + < om Relating to Fires in ponte icite 
Refuse*, U.S.B 

Coal Mine Ptiey ry Costs*, U.S.BuM. 

Compressibility and Crushing | Strength of Pittsburgh Coal 
Bed in a Vertical Direction*, U.S.B.M. 

Cushion Blasting*, U.S.B.M. 

Determination of Poisonous Gases From Explosives*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Determination of Stresses in Rocks by Use of Seismometers 
and Supersensitive Microphones*, U.S.B.M. 

Iiffeet of Changes in Humidity and Temperature on Mine 
Roof*, U.S.B.M 

Kiffect of Extension of Mine Mechanization on Mine- 
Accident Occurrences*, U.S.B.M 

Iiffeet of Various Kinds of Mine Lighting on Safety, Health 
and Efficiency*, U.S.B.M. 

Iiffeet on Health, Safety and Efficiency of Working Under 
Various Air Conditions as to Strata Gases, Explosives’ 
Fumes, Air Temperatures, Air Humidities, Air Velocities, 
ete.*, U.S.B.M. 

Iffect on Vision of Mine Workers and on Visibility of Mine 
Workers of Mine Air Dustiness While Washing, Rock- 
Dusting, ete.*, U.S.B.M. 

fxplosion and Corrosion Hazards From Acid Mine Waters*, 
U.S.BiM 

EXxplosion Prevention Service to Coal Mine Operators and 
Others*, U.S.B.M. 

Factors Contributing to Haulage eer and How Such 
Accidents May Be Prevented*, U.S 

Kactors Influencing Nature and Dds res ~ Poisonous Gases 
Wee me by Explosives Under Mining Conditions*, 
I.S.B.M. 

Fatalities From Explosives’ Fumes*, U.S.B.M. 

Flame Preparation and State of Flame Gases*, U.S.B.M. 

Flammability of Gases and Vapors*, U.S.B.M. 

Flooding and Dewatering of Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Gases and Explosions in U nderground Conduits*, U.S.B.M. 

Handling of Man Trips in Illinois Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Heat Liberated in the Low-Temperature Oxidation of 
Anthracitet, U.S.B.M. 

Initiation of Coal-Dust Explosions by Electric Ares*, 
U.S.B.M. 

aE of Coal-Dust Explosions by Gas Explosions, 

SB. 

beeen ation of Explosions*, U.S.B.M. 

Kinetics and Mechanism of Gaseous Explosions*, U.S.B.M. 

Laboratory Study of Flammability of Coal and Other 
Mineral Dusts*, U.S.B.M. 

Mechanical Loading and Dust H: izards*, U.S.B.M. 

Mechanism of Firedamp Ignition by Shots From Explo- 
Sives*, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Administering First Aid to the eee and of 
Giving Effective First-Aid Instructions*, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Supporting Roof to Prevent Accide nts*, U. 

Methods of Timbering to Aid in Prevention of I} 
Roof and Coal*, U.S.B.M 

Methods of Treating Timber to Prevent Decay or to Aid in 
Prevention of Mine Fires*, U.S.B.M. 

Mine Fire Investigations*, U.S.B.M. 

Movement of and Stresses in Coal Mine Roof*, U.S.B.M. 
veccurrence of Electrical Accidents in Mines and Methods 
for Their Prevention*, U.S.B.M. 

Occurrence of Mine Accidents From Blasting (Including 
kixplosives’ Fumes) and Possible Means of Preventing 
Them*, U.S.B.M. 

Occurrence of Noxious Gases in Coal Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Oxidation of Anthracite: Effect of Particle Size in Oxida- 
tion Ratef, U.S.B.M. 

Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen by Bacteria’, 
U.S.B.M. 

Pictures of Data on Latest Methods of Rock-Dusting*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Roof Falls and Mine Subsidence*, Penn. State. 

Safety in Hoisting and Haulage in Pitching Coal Beds*, 

’.S.B.M. 

rface Fire Hazards at Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Mntaneous Heating of Coal in and Around Mines*, 

_US.B.M. 

l of Rock Dust to Extinguish Mine Fires*, U.S.B.M. 
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ba of Rock Dust to Prevent or to Limit Mine Explosions*, 
Use of Water and Spray Nozzles to Allay Dust in Coal 
Mines*, U.S.B.M. 


Surveys 


(See also Chemical Tests of and With Coal, Miscellaneous) 


Characteristics of Minable Coals in W. Va.*t, Geological 
and Economic Surv., W. Va. 

Geology and Mineral Resources of Curwensville Quad- 
rangle, Pennsylvaniat, Pa. Geol. Surv. 

Geology and Mineral Resources of Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, Pa. Geol. Surv. 

Geology and Mineral Resources of Smicksburg and Brook- 
ville Quadrangles, Pennsylvania, Pa. Geol. Surv. 

Geology and Mineral Resources of Southeastern Part of 
Clearfield County, Pennsylvania, Pa. Geol. Surv. 

Mapping of Mine Areas, Impounded Waters, Oil and Gas 
Wells, Gas Oil and Ww ater Pipes, With Surface Topog- 
raphy, Dwellings, ete., in Penn.*, Works Projects Admin- 
istration with U'S.B.M. and Pa. Dept. of Mines. 

Microscopic Study of Kansas Coals*, Dept. of Min. & Met. 
Exng., Univ. of Kan. 

Physical and Chemical Properties of Oregon Coals}, N. W. 
ExXxxp. Sta., U.S.B.M. (to be published by Oregon State 
Dept. of Geol. and Min. Industries). 

Post-Cherokee Coal of Kansas*, Kan. Geol. Surv. 

Structural Studies of No. 6 Coal (1930)*, Ill. Geol. Surv. 


Ventilation 


Air-Conditioning in Mines*, U.S.B.M. 

Air Suspensions (Explosive, Harmful and Noxious Dusts), 
Their Determination and P hysical Characteristies*, Penn. 
State. 

Composition of Mine and Tunnel Atmospheres*, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Cooling, Heating and Humidifying Intake 
Air*, U.S.B.M. 

Mine Ventilation Field Studies*, U.S.B.M. 

Mine Ventilation Research*, U_S.B.M. 

*article-Size Distribution of eur xia Dust in Bitumi- 
nous-Coal and Metal Mines*, U.S.B.y 

Suitability and Application of Maret ot nts and Methods of 
Sampling Mine Air as to Dustiness, Harmful Gases, etc.*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Use of Water to Reduce Air Dustiness*, U.S.B.M. 

Ventilation Problems in Mechanized Coal Mines*, U.S.B.M. 


Miscellaneous 


Abatement of Stream Pollution by Waste Pickle Liquor*, 
Mellon Inst. 

Activation of Surfaces of Pennsylvania Bituminous Coal 
With Reference to Utilization*, Penn. State. 

Application of Barodynamic Methods to Roof Support and 
Mining Method Problems*, School of Mines, Columbia 
Univ. and Engineering Foundation. 

Application of Photo-elasticity to Mine Pillar and Tunnel 
Problems*i, School of Mines, Columbia Univ. and Engi- 
neering Foundation. 

Application of Compressed Air in rw U.S.B.M. 

Coal-Mining Methods and Costs*, U.S.B.M. 

Control of Acid Mine. Waters*, U.S.B.M. 

Effect of Flooding on Acidity of Mine Drainage*, U.S.B.M. 

Haulage Methods and Hoisting in Steeply Inclined Mines*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Lighting Practices in Coal Mines of the United States*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Mechanism of Combustion of Heavy Fuel Oil*, Dept. of 
Chem. Eng., M.IL.T. 

Mechanism for Recording Combustion Characteristics of 
Gases, Univ. of Md. 

Microbiology of Coal*, Penn. State. 

Methods and Costs of Reclaiming Stripped Coal Lands7, 
U.S.B.M. 

Multiple-shift Mechanical Miningy, U.S.B.M. 

New Method of Measuring (P+Q) Fringes in Photo- 
elasticity*, School of Mines, Columbia Univ. and Engi- 
neering Foundation. 

Petrographic Study of Pennsylvania Bituminous Coals 
With Reference to Utilization*, Penn. State. 

Porosity Studies of Illinois Coals, Using High Pressures 
(1939), Ill. Geol. Surv. 

Prevention and Extinguishment of Fires in Waste Piles 
in Coal Mines*, U.S.B.M 

Properties of Non-Coking Coals*, U.S.B.M. 

Size Characteristics of Consolidated Kdison Coals and Their 
Relation to Their Proximate Analyses, Cons. Ed. Co. 
of N. 

Stabilization of Coal Particles in Oil*, Dept. of Chem., 
Kan. State Coll. 

Storage, Spontaneous Combustion and Sampling of Sub- 
Bituminous Coal and Lignite*, U.S.B.M 





* Items starred indicate that work on such projects was 
still continuing at close of 1939. 

+ Items marked with a dagger were concluded in that 
year. 

¢t Items marked with a double dagger indicate that a 
report probably will be made in 1940. Figures shown in 
parentheses against name of project indicate year in which 
the particular project was started Absence of notation 
indicates the informant failed to indicate year of initiation 
or status of project. Certain of the items in the listings 
might with almost equal propriety be grouped under some 
other heading. Where the project is of multiple interest or 
where it cannot be listed under any one subject, it is 
placed under “Surveys” or “Miscellaneous.” 
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THESE TWO NEW 





TIGERWELD POWER BONDS COMBINE 


I fliciencys ticonomy 


‘3, BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE 


“3 


BF-8 Patented 


"| ‘WO new additions have been made to the 
[IGERWELD family in the BF-8 and BF-9 
Flash Buttwelded Power Bonds. The BF-8 Bond 
has been designed to provide a cheaper and more 
efhcient installation using the shortest possible 
length. Where formerly 7 or 8 inches over the 
angle bar have been required, the new BF-8 type 
does the job equally as well requiring only 3 
inches. This bond can be reclaimed and used over 
again by cracking the weld and removing the 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


bond by prying under the terminal with a chisel. 

Where rails are frequently moved, resulting in 
a problem in reclaiming bonds, we recommend 
the new BF-9. It is necessary to weld the termi- 
nals only once. Since the bond is bolted-in-the- 
middle, it can be easily unbolted when track is 
moved and rebolted when the track is relaid. 
When ordering BF-9 Power Bonds, specify 4 
inches longer than the angle bar. Full details will 
be supplied upon request. 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
For Anthracite Service: Miners Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors +« United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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WHAT'S 





Fan Shaft Built Up in Place 
By Metallizing Process 





“Some time ago, one of our local coal 
companies redesigned a large ventilating 
fan, installing a Venturi inlet and equip- 
ping the shaft with ball bearings,” writes 
F. F. MacWilliams, Johnstown, Pa. In order 
to get the best efficiency the fan rotor was 
supported by two sturdy bearings just out- 
side the casing and the shaft was extended 
into the substation building, where an out- 
board bearing supported the large driving 
pulley. After considerable service, the mid- 
dle ball bearing failed in operation and 
wore the shaft very badly before it was 


discovered, Ordinarily this would be built 





Starting finishing cut on metallized area. 


ip by welding, but to do this without spring- 
ng the shaft would be a ticklish job, and 
{ the shaft should get even a few thou- 
sandths of an inch out of line it would have 
to be taken into the shop for repairs. This 
vould be a long and expensive job, since 
he fan casing would have to be 
nd the large pulley taken off. 
“Fortunately, a metallizer was available, 
ind it was decided to use this in the repair. 
this is one of the newer tools by which rod 
| Various metals is melted in the gun and 
‘prayed onto the work by compressed air. 
\ portable turning tool, used for turning 
mmutators,‘ was mounted firmly on the 
varing pedestal in line with the shaft and 
‘small motor belted to the shaft with a 
pulley ratio such as to give the proper 
‘peed. A portable air compressor then was 





torn out 


rought to the substation and we were 
rady to start. After turning a ragged 
iread, as required for metallizing, the 


ftal spray gun was set up and the. shaft 
up slightly oversize. The turning tool 
n brought into service to machine 
the fit to size, 

“Tota spraying and machining time was 
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a e 
only thigge. bout and th there was, of course, 
absolty ‘Sy danger of throwing the shaft 


foreover, the necessary equip- 
ment: ™ as ” ddbily brought in and set up, 
althongh the installation is many miles 
from .aby shope In fact, the total setting- 
up time was less’ than eight hours. The 
picture shows the job practically, compléte 
as the finishing cut was started. This is one 
of the many ways in which modern mining 
is adapting the latest tools for economical 
and efficient repairs.” 


Stretcher Held in Mine Car 
By Spring Suspension 


Inclusion of spring attachments with each 
mine stretcher outfit is recommended by J. 
B. Long, secretary, Long Super Mine Car Co., 
Fayetteville, W. Va. These attachments, four 
in number, hook onto the stretcher handles 
and over the sides of the car, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Thus, the 
stretcher may be swung in any car in the 
mine and the springs take up the shocks, 
which otherwise would be harmful to an 
injured man. 

Pointing out that in order to prevent ag- 
gravation of injuries in transporting men 
to the outside some mines have gone so far 
as to develop special hospital cars on spring 
trucks, etc., which are kept in special places 
for use only in case of an accident, Mr. 
Long remarks, however, that it is his feeling 
that the idea of spring attachments for a 
stretcher “is more flexible and universally 
applicable. In a sense, it makes every car 
in the mine a potential hospital car. After 
some experimenting I believe that the best 
spring to use is a y-in. wire-tension spring 


with an outer diameter of 15% in. and an 
over-all length of 11 in. This will give 


about a l-in. deflection under a 200-lb. load. 


IN OPERATING IDEAS 


“Also,.I think it advisable to put a piece 
of small chain in the spring in such a man- 
ner that the spring will be stopped after 
a certain extension. Too much stretching 
might have a tendency to throw the load 
back too hard. Such a spring set-up is very 
inexpensive. The necessary hooks and rings 
can be made by any blacksmith to suit the 
cars at his mine. We recommend a set of 
springs with each stretcher in the mine.” 


Two Working Places Per Room 
Customary in Nova Scotia 


Concentration of operations, so desir- 
able to reduce costs, is a difficult matter 
where, as in the Nova Scotian submarine 
workings, pillars must be left to sustain 
the weight of overburden, both solid and 
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The distance through room pillars is made 

16 ft. longer than the distance between cross- 

cuts so that crews will be equally long driv- 
ing both, 


liquid. For instance, where the solid cover 
is 650 ft. and over and the coal is 7 ft. 
thick and over, the pillars left are 47 ft. 
long and 63 ft. wide, the length being given 


The stretcher is swung in the mine car by the spring attachments. 
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as in the direction in which the room is 
being driven (see illustration). In this 
case, 59.5 per cent of the coal is left in 
place—an extreme instance, though more 
coal has been temporarily left where prompt 
pillar recovery has been planned. 

Rooms and crosscuts both are 16 ft. 
wide and, for that reason, the latter con- 
stitutes a working place which in a 
foot-for-foot advance affords as much coal 
as the room itself. It will be noted that the 
pillar is 16 ft. wider than it is leng, and this 
is true of all room pillars no matter how 
thick the coal or the cover. 

As no crosscut can be started until the 
room has been driven entirely past its lo- 
cation, the length of the room beyond 
the crosscut before another is broken off 
will be 47-+16, or 63 ft.; the crosscut will 
be equally long. The men in the crosscut, 
therefore, will find a new working place 
waiting for them when they clean up the 
earlier one, if both gangs of men are equally 
active. 


Cut-Stream Sampler Worked 
From Trimming Platform 


Efficient performance, time saving, con- 
venience and safety are advantages of a 
sampler in use at the Island Creek Coal 
Co.’s Mine No. 22 preparation plant, Logan 
County, West Virginia, installed to cut 
samples from the stream of coal flowing into 
the railroad car from a chute over the nut- 
slack track. A pan 15 in. wide, 42 in. long 


| 








Pan swung back over the receiving hopper 
and chute. 
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and 6 in. deep with straight ends and slop- 
ing sides is mounted on a long horizontal 
arm which is attached to a vertical shaft 
pivoted at top and bottom. A portion of 
the arm extending back of the vertical shaft 
serves as a lever and handle by which the 
man taking the samples swings the arm and 
pan while standing on the sampling and 
trimming platform. This part of the arm 





When a pin is pulled the pan tips and dumps 
into the hopper. 


is offset at the end to position the lever out 
of the way above a man’s head and keep 
the handle down at convenient height. 
After the pan is filled by two quick 
swings or cuts through the stream it is 
swung back over a hopper at the top of a 
chute. Then, when a locking pin is pulled, 
the pan tips on a pivot to dump its load. 
Pipe was used in building the principal 
parts of the structure supporting the pan. 
Including the hopper at the top, the 
chute is 83 ft. long and it terminates 29 
in. above a sacking platform which is a 
few inches above ground level. This chute 
is 8x8 in. and the bottom end is fitted with 
a slide valve used in filling sacks from the 
accumulation of coal in the chute and hop- 
per. Mines Nos. 14 and 20 also are equipped 
with samplers of the same general design. 


Locomotive Auxiliaries Available 
To Cut Maintenance Cost 


“Many a mine executive has looked over 
his cost sheet and wondered why mine 
locomotive upkeep is so high,” declares 
Fred W. Richart, Carterville, Ill. “Genera- 
tors, converters and transformers run year 
in and year out with but the occasional 
renewal of a bearing, a few brushes or the 
cooling oil. Such a contrast may call for 
an S O-S to the chief electrician and a 
demand, ‘Sam, is there a way to reduce our 
locomotive maintenance?’ 

“Sam probably knows there are two defi- 
nite reasons for the disturbing figures on 
the cost sheet. The first reason is that re- 
pair is put off until it becomes a major 
operation. The pretext may be one of sev- 
eral, such as ‘We can’t interrupt produc- 
tion’; ‘We can’t afford to pay overtime’; 
‘We can’t buy parts till we're out of the 


red.’ 





Home Work 


Mighty feats in the fields of coal cut- 
ting, drilling, loading and the like have 
been performed in chin-fests on the 
front porch. But it should not be con- 
cluded that such home work in useless, 
because out of it often comes a good 
idea for cheapening mine cost or pro- 
moting safety. And front-porch sessions 
can be supplemented by following the 
published ideas of other men on the 
firing line. Presenting such ideas in 
readily usable form is the purpose of 
this department, and in this we solicit 
the help of operating, electrical, 
mechanical and safety men at the 
mines. Send in your kink for cutting 
cost, saving time or making things 
safer. Include a sketch or photo if it 
will help in making it clearer. For each 
acceptable idea, Coal Age pays $5 
or more on publication. 





“While the hammer-and-tongs ideas of 
past decades are disappearing, there is still 
too much of the psychology of the old-time 
Scottish mine manager who, when the elec- 
trician asked for the locomotive for ten 
minutes to make repairs, retorted: “T’ hale 
wi’ the motor! Get tha coal!’ Too many 
mining men have yet to learn that ‘a 
stitch in time saves nine.’ Twenty years of 
sales experience covering locomotives and 
parts and the observed practice of many 
coal operators are convincing evidence that 
it is cheaper to keep a locomotive up than 
to fix it up. 

“The second reason lies with the manu- 
facturers, who did not learn how to build 
locomotives until some ten or twelve years 
ago. Few locomotives have been sold within 
that period, so most coal operators have had 
no actual experience with really modern 
locomotives. However, such experience does 
exist and ten years of service with prac- 
tically no upkeep cost has been demon- 
strated. 

“Every highway traveler is familiar with 
the paint manufacturers’ slogan: ‘Save the 
surface and you save all.’ That is literally 
true of the major wearing parts of a mine 
locomotive when restated as follows: ‘Pre- 
serve the bearings and you preserve all. 
Modern locomotives have the major bear- 
ings designed and built to keep dirt and 
grit out and the lubricant in. That is the 
whole secret. The fact that these bearings 
preserve shaft centers is responsible for 
vastly prolonged gear life. 

“Roller-bearing journal boxes have a dem- 
onstrated life of ten years. Why not twenty? 
Grease-sealed long-sleeve axle bearings and 
grease-sealed labyrinth frame heads have 
an equal record. Gears used with such 4 
bearing assembly have an expected life of 
twenty years. Indeed, appearance indicates 
30 or 40 years. Most new locomotives are $0 
equipped as standard practice. Fortunately, 
it is possible to transform many of the 
older locomotives to this form of construc: 
tion. 

“There are many other modern improve 
ments that will help the figures on the cost 
sheet. Rustless-steel resistors of the ribbon 
or grid type have already become an ac 
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-- + WHEN YOU'RE USING EXIDE-IRONCLADS 


we as the powerful engine of a modern automobile 
seems to flatten out the hills on street and highway, the 
giant power reserve of Exide-Ironclad Batteries makes light, 
speedy work of underground haulage regardless of loads or 
grades. In practical terms this means more coal moved from 


face to tipple in less time. 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries not only help to increase produc- 
tion, but they help to reduce costs. They are trouble-free, easy 
to maintain, and their useful life is so long that they far 
outlive their guarantee in the service of many operators. You 
can be sure that this investment in superior haulage per- 

EF x 4 0) formance will be well spread out over the years. 
it € These are among the chief reasons why there are more 
IRONCLAD Exide-Ironclads used in storage battery Locomotives than all 


BATTERIES 
With Exide MIPOR Separators other makes combined. Write for free booklet, ‘““The Storage 


re ee a Battery Locomotive for Underground Haulage.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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cepted standard. Cast-grid resisturs are 
definitely on the scrap heap. For main-line 
service such improvements as blowers, con- 
tactor control and slider trolleys have dem- 
onstrated their value. Transportation costs 
can be lowered.” 

e 


Gravity-Controlled Throw 
Keeps Switch Closed 


Pointing out the advantages of a switch 
with a positive means of keeping it closed 
for use where shop tracks and the like come 
out on the main line, E. A. Smith, chief 
engineer, Central Elkhorn Coal Co., Estill, 
Ky., submits a description of such a switch, 
which is used at his company’s No. 4 mine. 
Details shown in the accompanying 
sketch. In operation, the switch throw must 
be held up by the coupler or brakeman to 
let machines onto the main line. When it 


are 


ge Open position of lever 


Closed position \ 





{cy 














When released, the weight closes the switch 
against the shop track. 


is released, the throw drops back by gravity 
to align the switch for the regular main- 
line traffic. Thus, the switch always is closed 
unless held open by hand. The desired result 
is attained by a weight on the end of the 
throw, which may be adjusted as desired 
for smooth operation and positive closing. 


Fastening Truck Chains Aided 
By Special Mine-Made Tool 


For coupling the truck chains of 35-L and 
35-BB Jeffrey and Goodman mining ma- 
chines, or similar chains, E. C. Hitchcock, 
mine electrician, New River Co., Summerlee, 
W. Va., offers the tool shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This tool, Mr. Hitch- 
cock points out, can be made in a short 
time from scrap, is light in weight and 
can be easily carried in the tool bag for 
iobs away from the shop. 


Locomotive Tires Removed 
With Dynamite Charges 


“The tires on our 6- and 8-ton electric 
haulage locomotives had been lathe-trued 
several times and required replacing,” 
states Paul C. Ziemke, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and, as cutting through the tough metal 
with a torch proved tedious and time- 
consuming, a new stunt was tried. Two 


‘ £4” Dritt holes 


The holes for charges are lined up with a 
spoke. 


3-in. holes in line witha’ spoke were 
drilled half way through the tire. Each 
hole was tightly filled with 60-per-cent 
gelatin in which an electric cap was 
buried. Turning on the power exploded 
the charges and “neatly cut the tire.” 


Prevent Conveyor-Bolt Losses 
With Old Shooting Wire 


Every time a conveyor is moved and set 
up in a new heading or room it usually is 
discovered that pan bolts and nuts are 
missing or that some of the bolts are present 
but not the nuts, writes C. E. Jones, Stir- 
rat, W. Va. This results from the fact that 
vibration while the conveyor is in service 
causes some of the nuts to loosen and fall 
off regardless of how tightly they may be 
put on, and also from the fact that nuts 
and bolts are mislaid in moving. 

To prevent nuts working loose while the 
conveyor is in service, suggests Mr. Jones, 
leg wires from electric detonators should be 
wrapped twice around the bolt after the nut 
is put on. These leg wires should be gath- 


This tool eases the couplings of truck chains. 
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ered up after each shot and wrapped around 
a post so that a store is handy when it comes 
time to put on a pan. Then, when the con. 
veyor is taken apart, the bolts should be 
placed in the ends of the pans and the same 
procedure of wrapping them with leg wire 
followed. This prevents their dropping out 
when the pans are being moved. Only a few 
minutes a day is required for this operation 
while a room is advancing, while the time 
spent in securing the bolts in moving cannot 
be noticed. 
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Shock-Impact Mountings Reduce 
Conveyor Belt Wear 


Severe impact at loading point is one of 
the major causes of belt failures, declares 
Paul W. Van Orden, manager of Belting 
Division, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
in discussing shock-impact mountings for 
belt-conveyor idlers. “Many people have the 
erroneous. idea that because rubber is 
‘highly elastic it is compressible. Fact is 
that rubber is not compressible and must 
absorb shock or impact by distribution of 
the load over an area larger than the 
actual point of impact. In general, it can 
be said that the ability of rubber to absorb 
impact varies as the square of the inerease 
in thickness. Thus a 4-in.-thick belt cover 
can absorb four timés as great an impact as 
a §-in. cover; a 3-in. cover, nine times as 


Fig. 1—Shock-impact mountings in use. 


much impact as one 3 in. thick. Within 
its ability to distort freely and distribute 
impact a belt cover will not be injured. 
Beyond this limit, the cover may be rup- 
tured and the belt carcass cut and gouged. 

“To minimize impact, material should be 
loaded onto a belt as gently as_ possible. 
This requires sufficient headroom to prop 
erly install the correct chute, grizzly, vibro- 
feeder, reciprocating shaker, pan conveyor 
or other type feed.” The material should 
hit midway between two supporting idlers 
so that the belt can deflect downward 
when struck by large lumps. The deflection 
is similar to a ball player letting his arm 
recoil when catching a baseball. If the load 
is applied directly over an idler, ‘umps 
strike the belt like hammers on an anvil. 
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for greater protection 


against handling losses 





(EW COAL SPRAY OILS 


Standard Oil Company’s New Vapor Oils 








STANDARD’S New Vapor Oils offer definite 
improvements in coal spraying that protect 


against handling losses. 

They spread or creep ovet the coal and thor- 
oughly seal it against alternate drying and 
moisture absorption, reducing breakage. 

They cling to the coal, giving more lasting 
protection against deterioration through dry- 





ing and oxidation in storage. 


They are easter to apply than wax type pr d- 
ucts or oils not produced exclusively for coal 
spraying use. 

Their cost is insignificant compared to the 
actual money-saving. 

Let a Standard Lubrication Engineer sug- 
gest methods of application to fit your particu- 
lar job. Write Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana), 910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Copr.1940, Standard Oil Co. (Ind. ) 
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Fig. 2—Application of the shock-impact 
mounting. 


“Under ideal loading conditions, mount- 
ings for conveyor idlers may be un- 
necessary. However, where ideal design is 
impossible or an original design proves 
faulty, belt life can be greatly increased 
by the use of shock-impact mountings. 
Principal methods of absorbing impact are: 

“1. Rubber-covered conveyor idlers im- 
mediately beneath point of feed. 

“9 Idlers made by assembling T-shaped 
rubber sections on a shaft. 

“3. Idlers mounted on a bed or frame 
supported by metal springs. 

“4. Idlers formed of small pneumatic tires 
on. shafts. 

“5. Shock-impact mountings. 

“Impact must be transmitted to a rub- 
ber covered idler directly through the con- 
veyor belt, the belt itself absorbing a good 
portion of the impact. The idler covering 
should be as thick as practicable to pro- 
vide adequate cushioning. A solid-rubber 
idler with only the supporting shaft of 
steel is preferable to the conventional 
idler with relatively thin cover. The de- 
sign of the T-shaped segment idler is to 
provide for greater movement of the rubber, 
approximating the result obtained by use 
of a pneumatic tire. Spring-supported 
frames and pneumatic-tire idlers prove satis- 
factory but usually are expensive. Shock- 
impact mountings (Figs. 1 and 2) permit 
the entire belt, idler and frame to recoil 
from impact, the recoil being absorbed by 
the movement of the rubber in the mount- 
ing. Because this rubber is in shear, not 
in compression, it distorts easily and absorbs 
impact without damage to the belt cover. 
Excellent results have been obtained with 
this simplified mounting and its cost is 
reasonable.” 

Normally, four of the mountings are used 
on each idler frame (Fig. 2). Belt move- 
ment plus impact tends to tilt the idler 
forward. Four mountings prevent this for- 
ward movement and also give the best load 
distribution with adequate idler stability. 
The mountings are fastened through the 
angle irons (which are drilled at time of 
installation) to the conveyor stringer. First 
it is necessary to mount the idler on a 
channel iron and then screw the channel 
iron to the metal face bar of the mount- 
ing. The metal face bar is drilled and 
tapped at the factory and furnished with 
3-in.-diameter S.A.E. heat-treated capscrews. 
When a number of horizontal idlers are 
located immediately below the loading 
point and too close to permit the placing 
of each idler on four mountings, a special 
application may be made. A_ single long 
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mounting can be placed parallel with the 
edge of the belt and the supporting idler 
frame attached to it. 

“Varying amounts of impacts are pro- 
vided for by changing the length of mount- 
ings. For belts 48 to 60 in. wide, 4-in.-long 
mountings usually are sufficient for light 
impact: 6-in. mountings, fairly severe im- 
pact. For extreme conditions, 8-in.-long 
mountings may be used. On narrower belts 
shorter mountings are used. Where an ex- 
treme oil or grease condition is encountered, 
a metal shield can be inserted between the 
idler channel and face bar for adequate 
protection of the rubber.” 


Retrackers of Light Weight 
Appreciated by Motormen 


Light weight is a feature of retrackers 
made and used at Mine No. 20 of the 
Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va. Since 
their adoption practically no supervision is 
required to assure that motormen carry them 
on their locomotives without fail. No longer 
do the motormen shirk handling and _ re- 
placing them on the locomotives, as some 
were inclined to do when using a_ heavier 
type of retracker formerly supplied. 

The retracker (see illustrations) consists 
of two main parts, one a curved bar made 
from the ball of an 80-lb. rail and the other 
a clamp forged from 34x3-in. iron. The two 
are riveted together but the rivet is left 
loose enough so that a man can rotate the 
clamp 180 deg., thus adapting the retracker 
to use on either the right or left rail. 

Two points are forged onto the end of 
the bar and when replacing a car on the 
track the retracker is positioned with the 
points on top of a wooden tie so that the 








Showing points on the end of the bar and the 
clamp turned part way around, 
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A curved bar 26 in. long cut from a 40-lb, 
rail and a clamp shaped from 34x3-in. stock 
are the principal parts. 


weight sinks the points and prevents slip. 
ping. On the design first tried the ball por. 
tion of a 60-lb. rail was used, but it proved 
too weak for replacing a 6-ton gathering 
locomotive. 


Rail Benders Reconditioned 
With Ball Bearings 


A rebored rail bender fitted with a bush- 
ing nut pressed into the frame and welded 
on the end to prevent it from turning is 
shown in the accompanying sketch, which 
was submitted by Victor Exner, Jr., Barton, 
Ohio. Both the screw and the screw head 
are made from old armature shafts. “The 






-- Bushing nut 


he 


How benders are rebuilt. 


screw,” says Mr. Exner, “is what I call 
half-V half-square thread. This type of 
thread will outlast the square thread four 
to one. Some of our benders have been in 
use for five years and still are as good as 
new. And the ball bearing in the end makes 
them easier to turn. It costs us about $18 
to repair a rail bender, whereas a new one 
costs between $26 and $45.” 


Self-Latching Mine Door 
Eases Trip Handling 


A trap door which latches itself open and 
then can be released by a pull on a ring 
is offered by Carl Donie, mine manager, 
Little Betty Mining Corporation, Linton, 
Ind. With this door, the motorman can Te 
verse when the locomotive is only part way 
through and then can close the door merely 
by giving the ring a pull. Or if he goes om 
through, he needs only to reach out and push 
up the latch. This arrangement, says Mr. 
Donie, is of great value when it is necessary 
to put in a door close to the working face 
and therefore have to switch cars in it, 4 
it saves pulling all the way through or 
latching the door open by hand, wit! the 
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It eats glass — 
but it's tamed by Goodrich 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


YDROFLUORIC, mixed with ni- 

tric, is the “problem child” of 
acids — nothing would hold it satis- 
factorily — it even eats glass. 

Virulent acids like this have been a 
major problem in modern industry 
where they are used hot, in cleaning 
stainless steel. Rubber tanks handle 
most acids perfectly but even rubber 
can't hold chromic, nitric, or mixed 
nitric and hydrofluoric. Other types of 
tanks cracked or were eaten away; 
wood tanks disintegrated and leaked 
dangerously. 

Then Goodrich developed Koroseal 
—a synthetic with properties which be- 


gin where rubber leaves off. Koroseal 
was tested with every acid that rubber 
cannot handle — and withstands them 
all. It even holds aqua regia—the “king 
of liquids” which dissolves gold. 
Tanks lined with Koroseal are ending 
all breakage and leakage problems in 
chromium plating and stainless steel 
cleaning. Where other tanks would 
begin to leak in a few days and dis- 
integrate in a few months, Koroseal 
tanks have been in use two years with- 
out a leak, without a sign of wear or 
a penny of expense. 


Koroseal is a typical example of 
Goodrich research which is constantly 


developing new products to meet new 
needs, and improvements in standard 
products to make them last longer. All 
these developments are immediately 
applied to every product Goodrich 
makes — which explains why users re- 
port that Goodrich belting, hose, tanks, 
pipe and everything bearing the Good- 
rich name lasts longer, costs less, serves 
its purpose better. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
aay cast eat IN RUBBER 


(Another story of Goodrich development appears on pg. 1) 
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Showing how the door latch is made and used. 


possibility of forgetting and leaving it open. 
Also, the idea permits the use of one-way, 
instead of two-way, doors. 

As can he seen in the accompanying 
sketch, the latch is arranged so that it is 
raised and dropped automatically when the 
door strikes i: thus holding the door se- 
curely. To release the latch, it is pulled up 
by means of the rope and ring. A stop pre- 
vents the latch from falling down into an 
unworkable position, 


Track Tensioning Done 
Through Hole in Shoe 


lractor operators now do not have to 
get down in the mud to adjust the inner- 
track tension bolt on a_ tractor, states 
Paul C. Ziemke, Milwaukee, Wis., in of- 
fering an alternative method. This con- 
sists simply of burning (or drilling) a 
hole in one track shoe in line with the 





















A hole in the track shoe speeds tensioning 
of inner track. 


holt. A socket wrench with welded-on 
extension is inserted and the former 
dirty job is accomplished in one-fourth 
the time and minus the lurid language which 
used to accompany it, Mr. Ziemke remarks. 
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Loader Efficiency Increased 
By Jacks Set at Angle 


In driving 16-ft. headings with track- 
mounted loading machines in Mine 22 of 
the Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va., 
shoveling of coal by hand from the rib 
corners has been eliminated by using special 
jacks under two sets of temporary crossbars 
next to the face. Wood posts formerly used 
under all the bars were in the way of the 
machine and prevented its loading the coal 
lying close to the rib. When the time comes 


ilililikdd 





Yj —- LLL, ae 












WUE 


Wood posts set vertical were replaced by 
steel jacks set at an angle. 


in each cycle for setting additional cross- 
bars, permanent wood posts are set next 
to the jacks under the bars already in place 
and the jacks are removed for use again 
at the face. 

All headings are protected with timber 
sets 21% ft. apart and this timbering is kept 
upto within 8 or 9 ft. of the coal face 
(when ready to be shot). Wood crossbars 





Close-up of a jack supvorting one end of a 
crossbar. 


5x7 in. are used but their length is limited 
to 134% ft. because the cross dimension of 
the man-shaft through which they are trans- 
ported is but 14 ft. Longer bars would 
entail a much greater expense of handling 
because they would have to be unloaded from 
the cars when taken down the shaft. 

As indicated in the illustrations, each jack 
is set at an angle with its foot in the corner. 
Simplex mine jacks are purchased and 
altered locally to suit the special duty. To 
the top is bolted an angle made from %x4- 
in. stock. The horizontal leg of this angle 
is 6 in. long and the vertical 414 in. To the 
originally flat base of the jack is welded a 
5-in. length of 3x3-in. angle with the apex 






down. Four jacks are required per headi 
and the total number of these special jac. 
now in use is 100. 


House Coal Taken Off Shakers 
By Auxiliary Chutes 


The problem of taking house coal «ff 
shaker screens has been solved at the Con- 
tinental No. 4 mine, Continental Coal Co... 
Cassville, W. Va., by equipping the screens 
with guide plates and auxiliary chutes as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
The auxiliary chutes segregate the house 
coal from the other and carry it across 
gates, etc. to the bin. Gates in the 
auxiliary chutes permit dropping the coal 
lower on the screen in case the upper 
screen gate is closed, in which case it is 
necessary to use the auxiliary chutes to 
prevent coal from stacking up against the 
movable upper section. 





Showing the hinged section at the upper end 

of the auxiliary chutes, together with the 

lever used to raise and lower it. When 

lowered, the hinged section carries the coal 

across the screen gate and on into the 
auxiliary chute system. 


Two guide plates, as shown, direct the 
coal off the upper screen into the auxil- 
iary chutes. When these chutes are not 
in use, a hinged section is raised by means 
of a lever running out to the side of the 
screen. With the hinged section up, the coal 
goes on through the gate to a lower deck 
of the screen. With the hinged section 
down, the coal is carried over to the lower 
chute gate or on to the house-coal bin. 









































Long-distance view of the auxiliary chute 
system, showing a lower gate for returning 
coal to the screen. 
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Senate Passes Mine Inspection Bill; 
House to Consider Measure 


‘The Senate at Washington passed and 
sent to the House on Jan. 18 the Neely bill 
(S. 2420) giving authority to the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct annual, and in 
cases frequent, inspection of coal 
mines. During extended debate, Senators 
Neely of West Virginia and Reed of Kansas 
contended that the intention of the measure 
was not to “direct” the Secretary to make 
annual safety and health inspections but to 
“authorize” him to make such inspections 
where and when he thought necessary in 
cooperation with existing State agencies. 
Proponents also pointed out that the Secre- 
tary is limited to making inspections, giv- 
ing publicity to his findings, and reporting 
recommendations to Congress. An amend- 
ment was accepted limiting inspection forces 
to the appropriations authorized in the 
annual Interior appropriations. 

The bill now is in the hands of the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining. Action 
awaits recommendation by the Rules Com- 
mittee, which comprises the following mem- 
bership: Democrats—Representatives Smith, 
West Virginia; Somers New York; Peterson, 
Florida; Secrest and Claypool, Ohio; Moser, 
Pennsylvania; Byron, Maryland; Beckworth, 


some 


Texas; Moroney, Oklahoma; Norrell, 
\rkansas, and Murdock, Arizona. Repub- 
licans—Representatives Dimond, Alaska; 


Engelbright, California; Robsion, Kentucky; 
Bradley, Michigan; Landis, Indiana; Lewis, 


Ohio; Fenton, Pennsylvania, and Winter, 
Kansas.  Progressive—Marcantonio, New 
York, 


Rules Committee members are: Democrats 


Representatives Sabath, Illinois; Cox, 


Georgia; Smith, Virginia; Clark, North 
Carolina; Dies, Texas: Lewis, Colorado; 


Delaney, New York; Colmer, Mississippi; 
Nelson, Missouri; Dempsey, New Mexico. 
Republicans 
gan: Taylor, Tennessee; Fish, New York, 


and Allen, Illinois. 
7 
New Preparation Facilities 
A ERICAN Rotting Mitt Co., Nellis 
Mins Nellis, W. Va.: Contract closed with 


Koppers-Rheolaveur Co. for installation of a 
Koppers Battelle launder to clean 5/16x0-in. 


Coal, 


H: NNA 
No. {] 


COAL 
mine, 


Dun Glen 
Contract 


Co. or Onto, 
Dun Glen, Ohio: 
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WHAT'S NEW , 


Representatives Mapes, Michi- . 





closed with Morrow Mfg. Co. for mine-run 


belt conveyor, shaking and _ vibrating 
screens, loading booms, conveyors, dewater- 
ing screens and wood tipple structure; 


capacity, 250 tons per hour of mine-run; to 
be completed Feb. 15. 


Jones & LAuGHLIN STEEL Corporation, 
Hazlewood byproduct coke plant, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Contract closed with Koppers- 
Rhoelaveur Co. for installation of Koppers- 
Rheolaveur coal-washing plant and exten- 
sions to present crushing and storage sys- 
tem; capacity, 6,000 tons per day; to be 
completed within five months. 


€ 
Setback for Bonneville Project 


An expected customer for power from 
the Government’s Bonneville Dam _ project 
has been lost with the announcement that 
the city. of Eugene, Ore., has voted to 
proceed at once with construction of a 
7,500-kw. steam. standby electric-generating 


plant. Having counted upon the city as a 
likely customer, the Bonneville adminis- 
tration several months ago built a_trans- 
mission line from Vancouver, Wash., at an 
estimated cost of $2,000,000. The city’s 


water board, however, is reported to have 
determined that best offers of Bonneville 
current did not equal the price at which 
the city could furnish its own additional 
needs by increasing the capacity of its ex- 
isting municipal plant. 





Keeping Step With Coal Demand 


Bituminous Coal Stocks 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 


Dec.1 Nov.1 Dee.l 
1919 1939* 1938 
Electric power utilities... 8,858 8,370 8,413 
Byproduct coke ovens... 8,115 7,250 7173 
Steel and rolling mills.... 665 640 650 
Railroads (Class 1)...... 5,336 5,050 5,311 
Other industrialst....... 14,410 12,960 11,770 
| Pe ae 37,384 34,270 33,317 


Bituminous Coal Consumption 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 
>t J 





Nov. Oct. Nov 

1939 1939* 1938 
Electric power utilities. . 4,406 4,501 3,530 
Byproduct coke ovens... 6,457 6,400 4,622 
Steel and rolling mills.... 1,054 980 803 
Railroads (Class 1)...... 7,327 7,450 8,680 
Other industrialsf....... 11,002 10,188 9,369 
WOME fo so x Shoes 30,246 29,519 24,928 


* Revised. + Includes beehive ovens, coal-gas re 
torts and cement mills. 







































































N THE FIELD 


Anthracite Allocation Plan 
To Outlaw Price Wars 


Competitive price cutting within Penn- 
sylvania’s anthracite industry—responsible 
for heavy losses during the price ‘war last 
summer—appears to be outlawed under a 
voluntary production control plan approved 
by Governor Arthur H. James on Tuesday, 
Jam: 23: cooperating in the 
plan are the seven old-line companies and 
nearly 100 per cent of the independent 
operators. 

The pact provides for establishment of an 
anthracite emergency committee and a pro- 
ducers’ advisory board, these bodies bearing 
the burden of enforcement. The emergency 
committee shall consist of nine members 
appointed by the Governor, three of whom 
shall be selected from a panel submitted 


Producers 


by the cooperating producers and _ three 
from a group submitted by the United 
Mine Workers. The other members will 


be named by Governor James without con- 
sulting either group; he shall also designate 
one of them as chairman. Seven members of 
the committee shall constitute a quorum 
and any order or action must have the 
approval of at least seven members, “includ- 
ing in any event” the members designated 
by the Governor. 

This nine-man 
its powers to a 
whom shall be 
representatives 


committee will delegate 
group one of 


appointed by the Governor’s 


three-man 


and one each by the repre- 


sentatives of the cooperating producers 
and the United Mine Workers wao are 


members of the emergency committee. Mem- 
bers of this committee need not be mem- 
bers of the emergency committee. The execu- 
tive committee shall act by majority vote, in- 
cluding in any event the member appointed 
by the representatives of the Governor. 

The producers’ advisory board shall con- 
sist of fourteen members to be selected at 
a meeting of the cooperating producers. 
Seven members shall be elected by a plural- 
ity vote of all the producers and seven shall 
be elected upon a tonnage basis. This board 
apparently will be the policing agency of 
the agreement. 

In determining market demands the ad- 
visory board will take into consideration 
inventories of unsold anthracite in cars at 
mines or other places by railroad com- 
panies, at tidewater piers and lake ports, 
en route to piers or ports, and anthracite 
in storage, wherever located. These data 
will be turned over to the executive com- 
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mittee, which shall, on Monday of each 
week, prepare and submit to each cooperat- 
ing producer an estimate or forecast of the 
production requirements of commercial sizes 
for that week for the industry as a whole 
and for each producer in accordance with 
his percentage position. 

Cooperating companies shall submit peri- 
odic reports to the executive committee 
giving full statistics on commercial anthra- 
cite produced, sold and stored, run through 
producers’ breakers, other breakers or pre- 
pared after purchase from other mines. 

There also are provisions covering revi- 
sions of percentage positions. One of these 
sets forth that “anthracite produced for 
ground storage in the months of July, August 
and September, when in excess of assigned 
tonnage, shall not be regarded as commer- 
cial production in arriving at the weekly 
or cumulative percentage position of the 
cooperating producer storing such anthra- 
cite; provided, however, that the total tons 
stored shall be deducted on a pro rata weekly 
basis from the tonnage assigned to. said 
producer by the executive committee dur- 
ing the succeeding five months, beginning 
Oct. 1 and ending Feb. 28 in each coal 
year.” 

Other sections provide for promulgation 
by the executive committee of “appropri- 
ate standards to govern the sizing, purity 
and grading of commercial sizes of anthra- 
cite.” 

The operators’ advisory board named _ in- 
cludes: F. W. Leamy, vice-president, Hudson 
Coal Co.; James Prendergast, -president, 
Susquehanna Collieries Co.; Gordon C. 
Cooke, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co.; L. R. Close, president, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; William Gohl, 
president, Pattison & Bowns; F. C. Wright, 
Jr., vice-president, Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co.; J. B. Warriner, president, 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co.; William Bur- 
rus, president, Penn Anthracite Collieries 
Co.; Louis Pagnotti, president, Sullivan 
Trail Coal Co.; C. A. Garner, vice-president, 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co.; R. F. Duemler, 
sales manager, Cranberry Improvement Co.; 
C. E. Hildum, president, Coxe Bros. & Co.: 
J. H. Pierce, president, East Bear Ridge 
Colliery Co., and C. S. Kenney, vice-presi- 
dent, Weston Dodson & Co. 


To Rebuild Martin Tipple 


The tipple of the Martin Mining Co., 
Martin, Pa., is to be rebuilt. The structure 
was destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin on Dec. 14, with a loss estimated at 
$70,000. 


Date Set for Industrial Exhibit 


The Sixth Annual Southern Appalachian 
Industrial Exhibit, under the auspices of 
the Pocahontas Electrical and Mechanical 
Institute, is announced for Aug. 22-24. As 
usual, it will be held in the Norfolk & 
Western freight terminal, Bluefield, W. Va. 
The sponsors are open to suggestions as to 
how the exhibit may be improved and be 
made to serve interested industries better. 
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United Mine Workers at Columbus Convention 


Celebrate Golden Anniversary 


Co.tumsus, On10, Jan. 25—Celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary in the city of its birth, 
the United Mine Workers of America opened 
its 36th constitutional convention at Colum- 
bus Auditorium on Tuesday. Approximately 
2,400 delegates from the United States and 
Canada were present when, after a 6-minute 
ovation, John L. Lewis, international presi- 
dent, formally announced the convention jn 
session. Most of the opening meeting was 
taken up with welcoming speeches and 
committee appointments. 

In his address, which climaxed the first 
session, Mr. Lewis paid tribute “to the 
founders of the union for their vision and 
urged present-day members to guard the 
heritage handed down to them. Touching 
briefly upon the medieval struggles of 
miners, Mr. Lewis added that even today 
there were government officials ready to 
send troops to protect “strangers” who came 
to take away the miners’ jobs. Governor 
Chandler of Kentucky and Paul V. McNutt, 
one-time governor of Indiana, were scored 
on that point, with the major castigation 
handed out to Mr. McNutt. 


Wage Negotiations Reviewed 


The joint report of President Lewis, Vice- 
President Philip Murray and Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas Kennedy was the main 
order of business at the afternoon session. 
In this 82-page printed document, the inter- 
national officers reviewed in detail the 
bituminous and anthracite wage negotiations 
of last year and touched more briefly on 
such subjects as competing fuels, the Guffey 
act, reciprocal trade agreements, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, the Social Security Act, 
administration of the National Labor Rela- 
tions law, civil liberties, and internal union 
problems. 





Coming Meetings 


@ American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers: annual meeting, Feb. 12- 
15, Engineering Societies Building, New York 
City. 


@ Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy: 44th annual meeting, March 11-13, 
Royal Alexandria Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 


@ American Mining Congress: seventeenth 
annual coal-mining convention and exposition, 


April 29-May 3, Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


@ Northern West Virginia Coal Association: 
annual meeting, May 13, Fairmont, W. Va. 


@ Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America: an- 
nual convention, May 27-29, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


@ Stoker Manufacturers’ Association: annual 
convention, June 6 and 7, Hot Springs, Va. 








According to the report, the demands pre- 
sented to the operators at the last Appa- 
lachian wage conference “can well serve as 
a guide in the drafting of future proposals 
and stand as a bill of particulars for the 
aims of the union.” Reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, declared the report, either should be 
subject to Senate approval or the law dele- 
gating authority to the State Department so 
amended “as to be fully protective of the in- 
terests of the industries of this country and 
their products.” 

Increased wages for workers in competing 
fuels and a temporary tax on fuel oil were 
advocated. Reorganization of the Bureau of 
Mines and enactment of the Neely-Keller 
bill were demanded. Payrolls as a basis for 
social security taxes were condemned because 
they put the industries in which wages are 
the major cost item at a competitive disad- 
vantage. “Such taxes,” concluded the inter- 
national officers, “should be derived from 
increased levies on the upper brackets of 
individual incomes and gift and inheritance 
taxes.” 

“We are serving notice,” declared Secre- 
tary Kennedy in discussing the section of 
the officers’ report dealing with reciprocal 
trade agreements at yesterday's — session, 
“that we are not going to stand for the 
treatment we have gotten out of the making 
of these agreements in the United States.” 
The disadvantageous competitive position in 
which the coal industry has been placed 
under the Canadian, Russian and Venezuelan 
pacts was specifically cited to prove that 
the industry’s experience with these treaties 
has been “disastrous.” 


Scores Bureau of Mines Purge 


Administration of the Bureau of Mines 
and retiring Director Finch were scored by 
Mr. Lewis, who insisted that the union be 
consulted before another director — is 
appointed. Opposition of the National Coal 
Association to the Neely federal mine-in- 
spection bill also was attacked. Local 
unions were urged to get behind the bill 
and the House Committee on Rules was 
warned not to kill it in committee. 

Nearly 30 resolutions from local unions 
urging a tax—in some cases as high as 75c. 
a ton—on mechanical-loading equipment 
were disposed of in a substitute resolution 
presented by the Resolutions Committee, 
headed by P. T. Fagan, president, District 
5. This substitute referred the entire sub- 
ject to the international executive board 
with authority to make a proper study and 
“to initiate any legislative action they may 
deem advisable after due consideration and 
study.” The substitute resolution, presented 
at the morning session today, was adopted 
by the convention. 

Minimum prices on bituminous coal will 
be in effect by April 1, prophesied lercy 
Tetlow, technical adviser to the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the Interior Department, 
in an address on the workings of the Guffey 
act. Mr. Tetlow, who addressed the con- 
vention this afternoon, condemned the ac- 
tions of the operator groups fighting the 
present law. Mr. Lewis, in introducing the 
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{~" When your hard-working | 
Coal Tipple hollers HET pl" 


Judging from the unusual number of inquiries and 
orders received at the Morrow plant during the past 
few months, we know pretty well what a high pressure 
production ordeal your present tipples must be 
experiencing. 

Speaking in behalf of your hard-working tipple 


equipment, we invite you to avail yourself of the 





helpful cooperation the Morrow engineering organi- 
HERE’S A GOOD MORROW PRESCRIPTION zation can provide in making necessary replacements, 
FOR AN “OVERWORKED” COAL TIPPLE: 


—which will in no way interfere with present produc- 


e@ SHAKING SCREENS tion and which will enable you to meet present and 
@ PICKING TABLES future market requirements with greater confidence. 
© HOPPERS Morrow’s background of 25 years of specialization 

in the design and construction of hundreds of tipples 
@ CONVEYORS ) 

can be of real value now. Why not call in a Morrow 
@ ROTARY DUMPS . aie 

engineer for discussion? No obligation, of course. 
@ CHUTES 





@ LOADING BOOMS 


@ CRUSHERS Q ’1)D 


@ DRYERS 
and the 


@ MORROW-PRINS MULTI- 
FLOW COAL WASHER 
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speaker, remarked that President Roosevelt, 
“for some unknown reason,” had abolished 
the Coal Commission with its labor repre- 
sentation and served notice that the union 


would demand such representation in the 
framing of any new legislation to take the 
place of the present law when it expires 
next 

The convention, it is expected, will last ten 


year. 
days to two weeks. 
e 


A. M. C. Convention Exhibitors 
Showing Keen Interest 


Confidence that 1940 will show improve- 
ment in the coal industry is reflected in the 
activity of manufacturers planning to ex- 
hibit at the Seventeenth Annual Coal Con- 
vention and Exposition of the American 
Mining Congress, to be held April 29-May 
3 at the Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Advance reservations by members of the 
Manufacturers’ Division alone have account- 
ed for more than 50 per cent of the avail- 
able exhibit space, and 
that all space will be 
the end of January. 

Under normal 


indications 
under contract by 


were 


conditions, it is pointed 
out, the coal industry annually purchases 
$250,000,000 worth of equipment and = sup- 
plies, and manufacturers are optimistic that 


1940 buying will exceed that amount. With 
coal production returning to more favor- 
able levels, the industry is forging ahead 


in its fight to regain markets lost to com- 
petitive fuels. At the says 
over 25 per cent of our coal 
production — is from mechanical 
operations, as compared with slightly more 
than 7 per cent in 1929, and this moderniza- 
tion is proceeding at an accelerated pace. 
This, together with rapid advances being 
made in coal cutting, drilling, blasting, 
haulage, surface preparation, etc., will call 
for increased use of modern and improved 
equipment of all types. 


present time, 
the congress, 


coming 


Power Conference to Discuss 
Plant Fuel Problems 


A session devoted to discussion of power- 
plant fuel problems will be a feature of the 
Midwest power conference, to be held April 
9 and 10 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
The conference is sponsored by the Armour 
Institute of Technology in cooperation with 
lowa State College, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Purdue University, State University of 
lowa, University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, University of Wisconsin, Chicago 
Section, American Society of Electrical En- 
gineers; Chicago Section, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers; Western Society 
of Engineers and other engineering societies. 

Included in the fuel session will be the 
following papers: “Stratification of Gases 
in Coal-Fired Furnaces,” John M. Drabelle, 
consulting engineer, Iona Electric Light & 
Power Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; “Pulver- 
ized Coal,’ Martin Frisch, chief engineer, 
boiler and pulverizer division, Foster Wheel- 
er Corporation; “The Gas-Fired Plant and 
lis Problems,” E. L. Tindall, superintend- 
ent, fuel and combustion, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, 
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Waning War Boom and Hope for Stabilization 
Quicken Interest in Price Fixing 





By PAUL WOOTON 


Coal Aye 


jeden in the establishment of mini- 
mum prices for coal under the Guffey 
act has been stimulated by the flattening 
out of the war boom and by the hope 
that the new prices will have a stabilizing 
effect on a market showing sagging ten- 
dencies. After six months of hearings the 
structure of prices originally recommended 
has been modified so as to iron out some 
of the inequities revealed by the evidence 
offered. Levels of realization in many in- 
stances have been brought more nearly in 
line with the weighted average cost. 

The fundamental idea of the Guffey 
act is that the minimum prices are to be 
competitive in the of maintaining 
relative market values and existing competi- 
tive opportunities and that the prices are 
to yield an average. income equaling, as 
nearly as may be, the average cost. The 
prices evolved appear to meet the require- 
ments of the 


sense 


law. It is not the intent 
of the law that each district shall obtain 
an income equal to its own cost. Low-cost 


districts will continue as before to fare 
better than high-cost districts and to show 
a larger margin of realization over costs. 
There are high-cost districts that’ will con- 
tinue to show a loss and which would show 





THE. FIRST COAL MINING 
OPERATIONS IN ILLINOIS 
TOOK PLACE IN THE 
BIG MUDDY RIVER BLUFFS 
ONE QUARTER-MILE WEST OF 
HERE. THESE OUTCROPPINGS 
NOT ONLY SUPPLIED LOCAL 
NEEDS, BUT AT AN EARLY 
DATE- PERHAPS AS EARLY 
AS 1810-COAL FROM THEM 
WAS SENT BY FLATBOAT TO 
NEW @RLEANS. 





Beginnings of Coal in Illinois 


Coal mining began in Illinois in 1810. Outcropping 
of the No. 2 vein just below Murphysboro, in the 
bluffs near the Big Muddy River, supplied a load 
shipped by flatboat to New Orleans that year. 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute credits this 
with being the first mining operation in the United 
States. The State of Illinois has erected the 
above historical marker at Mount Carbon, 


: across 
the river from Murphysboro, 








Washington 


Correspondent 


a loss under nearly any structure of price- 
that could be regarded as reasonable. Even 
between price areas the requirement «/ 
competitive balance may prevent averag: 
income from equaling exactly the averag: 
cost. 

As the record stood in December, prices 
proposed for Price Area 1 were 4c. undet 
the price-area cost. Those for Price Area 
2 were 7c. over the price-area cost. Since 
the mines of Price Area 2 are very low 
cost on the average, ityis doubtful if this 
condition could be avoided without com- 
pletely upsetting’ the competitive relation 
ship between Eastern and Midwestern coals. 
Taking the entire area east of the Rocky 
Mountains, however, the ‘structure of prices 
evolved seems closely in balance with costs. 
The weighted average realization, after the 
modification recommended, works out at 
$2.05 for districts Nos. 1 to 15, ‘inclusive, 
as against costs for the same districts of 
$2.072. Over this entire area, which con- 
stitutes the great competitive market of 
the United States, the prices recommended 
would come within 1.8c. of meeting the 
average cost. For the industry as a whole, 
including the Rocky Mountain fields, the 
weighted average realization is $2.073 and 
the weighted average cost is $2.088. 

Taking the entire structure of prices, the 
increase to be expected is in close agree 
ment with the yardstick of cost provided 
in the law. Whatever difference there 
may be is on the low side rather than on 
the high side. 


Consumers Want to Know 


Consumers are clamoring to know how 
much the new prices will influence the cost 
of coal. The average realization from the 
schedules works out at $2.073 per ton, as 
mentioned. This figure may be compared 
with an actual realization of $1.964 per 
ton reported in 1937 by the commercial 
mines of more than 50 tons daily capacity. 
While the two figures are not strictly com- 
parable, they indicate that the new prices 
run about Ile. a ton higher than the actual} 
prices of the April-December period in! 
1937. The increase in prices figures out 
at something like 244 per 
delivered cost of coal. 

Many consumers do not realize that more 
than one-half of what they pay for coal 
of freight charges. The 
freight iransportation charge per ton of 
coal hauled is $2.25. Adding to that amount 
the $2.07, representing the mine price under 
the proposed schedules, makes the delivered 
cost of bituminous coal $4.32 per ton. Mea>- 
ured against that cost the Ile. increase 
amounts to 2.5 per cent. 

Obviously all prices are not increased ‘1 
the same amount. The record seems to show 
that prices for slack have been raised more 
than prices of prepared sizes. It is pointed 
out that this is in line with the long-time 
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Announcement to the 


COAL MINING 
~~ INDUSTRY 





Sw. FAIRMONT MACHINERY COMPANY of Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia announces that, through license agreements secured from the 
American Coal Cleaning Corporation and the Peale-Davis Com- 
pany, it has acquired the right to manufacture, sell and install 


American Pneumatic Separators for use in the dry cleaning of coal. 


In addition to this, existing arrangements with the United Engi- 
neers and Constructors of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, licensees 
for the Chance Sand Flotation System of washing coal, place Fair- 
mont in a position to furnish the Coal Industry complete coal 
preparation or cleaning plants embodying the use of either or both 


of these very superior systems for cleaning coal. 


Each system, the one wet, the other dry, has its proper applica- 
tion and Fairmont is thus equipped to prescribe fairly and correctly 


the answer to the Coal Mining Yndustry’s coal washing problems. 
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tendencies of the market under free compe- 
tition. As is well known, the spread between 
the prices of screening and of prepared 
sizes has been gradually diminishing. Speak- 
ing generally, the increases in prices seem 
to fall on all classes of consumers and on 
all regions of the country. As long as all 
localities are treated substantially alike, so 
that no one region has to pay more than the 
regions with which it competes, consumers 
of coal are not likely to complain more 
than temporarily because of a 23 per cent 
increase in price. At the same time that 
increase is not likely to throw any material 
amount of business to substitutes. 

While the output of coal during the last 
six months of 1939 was at the rate of 456,- 
000,000 tons annually, no one is prophesying 
that the output of 1940 will be much better 
than the 1937 figure of 442,000,000 tons. It 
now is known that much of the increased 
purchasing in the latter half of 1939 was 
to replace drafts that were made on stock- 
piles during the suspension of operations in 
April and May. As soon as the lake season 
closed production fell to a level of 9,000,000 
tons per week. The cold snap stimulated the 
demand for domestic sizes, but screenings 
again are in oversupply. The outlook for 
1940, in the opinion of those who watch 
such things in Washington, is for the 
continuance of the sort of market made 
familiar by the experience of 1936 and 1937. 
Tonnage will be larger in 1940 than in 1938 
but the price outlook is such as to renew 
interest in the Guffey act experiment. 


Budget Reduces 1941 Funds For 
Bituminous Coal Division 


An allowance of $2,387,800 is set up for 
the Bituminous Coal Division for the fiscal 
year 194] in the appropriation estimates for 
the Interior Department contained in the 
budget submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent. This compares with provision of 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year 1940 and 
$3,250,000 for 1939. The budget figure for 
the Consumers’ Counsel Division is $151,830, 
compared with $285,000 for the preceding 
fiscal year and $270,000 for 1939. 

Accompanying these estimates was the 
following explanation: “Decreases are 
recommended for the Consumers’ Counsel 
and the Bituminous Coal Division. These 
decreases represent economies — resulting 
from reorganization and the contemplated 
completion of the work of these divisions 
by April 25, 1941, the date of expiration 
of the present law.” 

The 1941 fiscal year appropriation for the 
Bureau of Mines is $2,869,360, compared 
with $2,905,160 for the preceding — year. 
Funds for safety measures and coal re- 
search are not materially changed. 


Susquehanna Reacquires Mine 


Cameron colliery, Shamokin, Pa., which 
had been under the management of the 
Stevens Coal Co. since 1932, has been re- 
turned to possession of the Susquehanna 
Collieries Co. E. G. Erdman, of the Sus- 
quehanna company, stated that high taxes 
made operation of the property a hazardous 
undertaking. 
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Gas Explosion in Pond Creek Pocahontas Mine 
Takes a Toll of 91 Lives 


0: of 138 men working underground in 
Bartley No. 1 of the Pond Creek Poca- 
hontas Coal Co., Bartley, McDowell County, 
W. Va., 47 came out unscathed after an 
explosion Jan. 10, at 2:45 p.m., just 15 
minutes before the men of that shift would 
have quit to give over to a second shift. 
Among the 91 men killed three were section 
foremen; G. L. Spence, Alonzo Barnett and 
Lee Hall. The later had led one group of 
fourteen men to a point where they had 
attempted to brattice themselves off, but not 
early enough to beat the afterdamp. 
Apparently the explosion was initiated in 
a large quantity of gas released by a fresh 
pillar fall and this ignition happened in a 
hand-loading section in the western half of 
the mine, two miles from the shaft bottom. 
In the eastern section, where the majority of 
the 47 men saved were working, and which 
was not affected by the explosion, conveyors 
driven by storage batteries were in use. 
Specifically, the ignition occurred at No. 
6 pillar off No. 20 room in the Main Sixth 
heading. Air samples taken here less than 
two hours before the explosion and previous 
to the roof fall, and analyzed in the gas 
laboratory at the mine had indicated a 
safe condition. Storage-battery equipment 
in that section was found in good working 
order with controllers shut off. Cigarettes 
found in the pocket of a man’s jacket 
pointed to smoking as a_ possible cause, 
although men were regularly searched for 
matches and smoking materials. That shoot- 
ing coal was not the cause of the ignition 
was indicated by the shotfirer being found 
in the section foreman’s office with his 
battery and shooting cable. All shooting in 
the mine was done by certified men using 
permissible explosives detonated by permis- 
sible attachments on cap-lamp_ batteries. 


Although much violence was evidenced, the 
effect did not extend all of the way back 
to the shaft. A second explosion of lesser 
violence and centered about a mile from 
the first took place three hours later.  For- 
tunately, at that time rescue crews had not 
penetrated far enough to be affected. 

Rock-dusting, which for years had been a 
regular practice throughout the mine, is 
credited with saving the 47 men and _ the 
other side of the property. That the ex- 
plosion traveled so far, about 2 miles 
through the rock-dusted headings of the 
affected section, is difficult to explain. Phys- 
ical damage to the mine and equipment 
was heavy throughout the affected section, 
but, as it did not extend to the shaft bottom, 
the mine ventilating fan was undamaged. 
The first bodies were hoisted on Satur: 
day afternoon, three days after the ex- 
plosion, and the last was recovered the next 
day, Sunday night Jan. 14. Fifty men 
worked on the rescue crews. 

First hint of an explosion came from 
someone on the outside who noticed smoke 
over the vicinity of the fan. Word was 
communicated to the office near by, where, 
as it happened, R. E. Salvati, vice-president, 
from Holden, and G. J. Stollings, general 
manager, from Mallory, were conferring 
with other mine officials regarding the gen- 
eral safety conditions in the three mines of 
the company. 

The 47 men from the unaffected section 
of the mine came out at the end of the 
shift without being aware that a catas- 
trophe had occurred in the other section of 
the mine. That the two sections are not 
connected by mined territory is due to an 
area barren of coal which extends fingerlike 
from the boundary to a point near the shaft. 

The mine is one of the most gassy opera- 


View at headframe of No. | mine of the Pond Creek Pocahontas Coal Corpora- 
tion, Bartley, W. Va., where 91 miners were killed by the explosion of Jan. 10. 
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**THIS Gutr ENGINEER HAS HELPED US 


MAINTAIN CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION” 





++ SAYS Chief Electrician 


“With the right Gulf lubricant 
in Service Our Cutters 


STAY ON THE JOB" 


O /R cutting machines see hard service,” says this 
chief electrician, “and we can’t afford to take any 
chances with their lubrication. That’s why we rely on 
the expert advice the Gulf engineer gives us — and 
follow his recommendations to the letter. He has help- 
ed us reduce our maintenance costs materially.” 
Are you looking for a means of improving the oper- 
ation of your equipment and reducing your maintenance 
costs? If you are, a trained lubrication engineer is 


teady to give you valuable assistance. His experience 
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with mining machinery — working under all kinds of 
conditions — can be put to work in your mine at no 
extra cost. He will recommend improved lubrication 
practice which will best provide for the conditions ex- 
isting in your mine. And 7 the long run, the lubricants 
he recommends will cost you less to use. 

In 30 states from Maine to Texas the Gulf line of 
more than 400 oils and greases is quickly available to 
you through more than 1100 Gulf warehouses. Write 


or phone your nearest distributing point today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION © GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LUBRICATION 


If you need a lubricant which will permit 
the heads of your cutting machines to 
work satisfactorily in any position, the 
Gulf engineer in your vicinity is prepared 
to recommend a special Gulf product 
which will do the job. Ask him about it. 



















































































































































































































tions in the country; therefore, from its 
opening in 1923, extraordinary precautions 
have been taken in the interest of safety 
(Coal Age, Sept. 10, 1925, p. 359). It 
had been operated 17 years without a major 
accident, At the recent rate of production 
of 2,800 to 3,000 tons per day, the methane 
emission has been over 6,000,000 cu.ft. in 
24 hours. Five years ago when a new 
600-hp. synchronous motor was applied to 
the fan the air delivery was 285,000 c.f.m. 
at 5.3 in. water gage and the purchased 
to operate the fan alone was 
running $2,000 per month (Coal Age, June 
1935, p. 266). An ultimate delivery figure 
of 300,000 c.f.m. was used in planning ice- 
prevention heating units for downcast 
shafts installed later (Coal Age, July 1935, 
p. 289). The fan exhausts through a com- 
partment of an auxiliary shaft situated 400 
ft. from the skip hoisting shaft. Shaft 
depths to the coal are 585 ft. About 65 
per cent of the air enters through the skip 
shaft and 35 per cent through the man-and- 
supply compartment of the auxiliary shaft. 


power cost 


No Power Lines in Mine 


This Bartley No. 1 mine is in the Poca- 
hontas No. 4 seam, which at Bartley lies 
practically level and is 514 to 6% ft. thick. 
It is of a columnar, very friable nature and 
is low in volatile (14.90 per cent; Coal 
Age, Sept. 10, 1925, p. 359). Because of 
the gas encountered, the mine was opened 
without any power lines extending away 
from the shaft bottom. From the first, cut- 
ting, gathering and main haulage have been 


done with battery-powered units of per- 
missible type. Expense was not spared 
where safety was a consideration. Included 


in the original layout was a 300-hp. 8- 
cylinder gasoline-driven emergency power- 
unit. Room-and-pillar methods 
have been pursued in No. 1 mine, and the 
recovery percentage is quite high. The 
company operates two other 3,000-ton mines, 
both in the same vicinity on Dry Fork, but 
these others are slope operations in the 
Beckley seam. 

This Bartley 


generating 


blast 


was the worst mine 
disaster of the nation since 1928 and the 
worst in West Virginia since 1927. Its 


occurrence in a mine always known to be 
operated with the strictest regard for safety 
will naturally arouse the widest interest to 
discover, if possible, what was the cause 
of the accident and how such accidents can 
be prevented in the future. 


Louis F. Stoll Is Dead 


Louis F. Stoll, vice-president and director 
of the MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
died Jan. 4 after an 
months, in his 5lst year. 

Born in Arkansas City, Kan., Mr. Stoll 


illness of several 


was graduated from St. Mary’s College, 
Kansas, in 1909. He had been active in 


the publishing business since 


with the 


1914, first 


Class Journal Co., publisher of 


Votor Age, Motor World, and Automotive 
Industries. From 1925 until his death he 
was associated with McGraw-Hill as vice- 


president in charge of the company’s trans- 
portation papers, Transit Journal, Bus Trans- 
portation, and Aviation. For the last year, 
he also was in charge of the company’s 
district ofhce operations, 
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Storage-Battery Care and Rubber-Tired Haulage 





Engross Mining Electrical Group 


—— and care of storage bat- 
teries for mine haulage featured the 
opening monthly meeting of the year of 
the Illinois Mining Electrical Group, held 
Jan. 5 at the Masonic Temple, West Frank- 
fort. The speaker of the evening, W. H. 
Burkey, Gould Storage Battery Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, pointed out the definite ad- 
vantage of the storage-battery locomotive in 
being independent of a trolley for power. 
The actual low cost of battery locomotives, 
he continued, is revealed by records show- 
ing: (1) initial cost of the battery, (2) 
current consumed for recharging, and (3) 
maintenance of both batteries and locomo- 
tives. 

Mine service is the most severe test for 
storage batteries, so they must have mechan- 
ical strength in order to operate efficiently 
day after day. Plates are designed to with- 
stand great shock or vibrations and rubber 
or spun-glass mats give mechanical pro- 
tection to the chemicals. Such progress 
in battery construction and education of 
the operator has been made that battery 
life now is almost twice that of a few years 
ago. To assure maximum efficiency and 
extended life the proper selection of bat- 
tery must be made, and, as the locomotive 
builder is in the best position to make 
definite recommendations, he should be con- 
sulted. Choice of the proper size battery 
is based on weight of cars (empty and load- 
cd), number of cars per trip, trips per shift, 
length of run, grades, size of rail and type 
of bearings in use. Having computed the 
various requirements, a 25 to 35 per cent 
factor of safety is added to allow for the 
ultimate reduction in capacity caused by 
age. 

Batteries are charged, said Mr. Burke, 
by a modified constant-potential system or 
by beginning the charge in that manner 
and later giving the batteries a constant- 


potential charge. The modified constant- 





Speaker W. H. Burkey 


tells about storage batteries 





Clifford Goodwin and Walter Sadler 


Saline County representatives fraternize 


potential utilizes a fixed resistance of small 
value in series with the battery in order to 
limit the starting or inrush current. Auto- 
matic regulation of charging equipment was 
recommended to avoid accelerated wear of 
the battery, and where manual regulation 
is necessary one man should be respens- 
ible for cutting off the charge promptly 
when the desired specific gravity is ob- 
tained. To avoid overheating of cells, which 
is detrimental to the battery life, ample 
time should be allowed for charging ex- 
cept that under certain conditions midday 
boosts (charging at a high rate of cur- 
rent for a short time) may be resorted to. 

Care of batteries is a matter of common 
sense, Mr. Burke stated, and the general 
laws of cleanliness must be observed. Con- 
nectors and cells should be free of external 
water and acid, and the connections kept 
tight, being soldered or burned whenever 
possible. Cells should not be overcharged 
repeatedly or left discharged. The electro- 
lyte and water used must be pure, and all 
signs of trouble should immediately be 
investigated and corrected. A lead _bat- 
tery in daily use for truck or tractor, he 
pointed out, needs an equalizing charge 
once a week, and gravity and voltage read- 
ings of each cell should be recorded ever) 
three or four months to serve as a trouble 
indicator. Occasionally, heavy discharges 
for conditioning plate material should be 
made, but only under supervision of a set 
vice man. 

Secondary mine transportation was dis 
cussed at the December meeting of the 
group by A. S. Knoizen, Joy Manufacturing 
Co., who elaborated upon the use oi shut: 
tle cars, usually referred to as rubb: r-tired 
haulage. Emphasizing the increase in min 
ing and handling of coal mechanically, he 
pointed out that heretofore the coal-mine 
operator has overlooked a major item 1 
cost reduction: the application of indus 
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Continuous welded rails in the main line track of many 
coal mines have successfully overcome the problems 
arising from the use of heavier equipment and increased 
loads. » » » This new Airco booklet describes in detail 
the three leading methods used in the butt-welding of 
rail: Bronze welding by the oxyacetylene process, steel 
welding by the oxyacetylene process, and steel welding 


ay? by the metallic arc welding method. Mail the coupon 
w | below for your copy. 

e \ 
nail) 













AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book: ‘“‘Continuous Welded Rail.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





> | 


CITY 
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MODEL HKL CAR SPOTTING HOIST 


For Efficient and Economical 
Conveyor Mining of Low Coal 








@ This model of the famous 
"Brownie" line of car spot- 
ting hoists was designed for 






moving trips (of the size 
usually hauled by 10 to 12 
ton locomotives) at conveyor 
loading points in very low coal. Having an overall height of only 
24 inches—and a sled type base with posting seats—this machine 
keeps handling costs down! 








Like other "Brownie" car spotting hoists, it is controlled from the 
loading point. Changing trips is simplified by a special clutch 
mechanism. An automatic, mechanical brake holds cars against 
the grade. 






And Also For Underground Service 





















B. C. TUBING BLOWER—a new high ca- HGD HOIST for moving conveyor 
pacity unit for auxiliary ventilation. supplies and equipment. 





MINE CARS HOISTS BLOWERS 
AND WHEELS PUMPS SHEAVES 


Oil SPRAY RETARDERS 
SYSTEMS RERAILERS 


IHE BR ipa -FAYRO 


940 ASH ST. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

















President C. C. Conway 


and W. W. Kay enjoy the session 


trial engineering to coal mining. Savings 
other than those inherent in the machines 
themselves are available and secondary 
transportation at present offers the great- 
est opportunity for cost reduction. It must 
be remembered, though, he warned, that 
haulage improvements are not a_ cure-all 
for every coal-mine ailment. 

Moving pictures of shuttle cars in actual 
operation displayed by Mr. Knoizen showed 
various conditions encountered at several 
different operations. He stated that shut- 
tle cars were successfully operating in 36- 
to 38-in. coal, but in such cases the floor 
must he relatively smooth or difficulty may 
result from the ends of the car striking 
the roof. It has been determined through 
experience, he continued, that the most 
favorable operating speeds are 6 m.p.h. 
empty and 4 m.p.h. loaded and _ the limit 
for local grades should be 12 per cent. 
Tire life at present is unpredictable, but, 
he pointed out, in nineteen months of ser- 
vice only two failures have occurred except 
where external damage was inflicted. The 
same battery-life guarantee is given as for 
locomotive service and experiments with 
smaller batteries with a change at noon 
are being made. 

° 


Finch Resigns as Director 
Of Bureau of Mines 


John Wellington Finch resigned on Jan. 


| 2 as director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 





to resume practice as a mining engineer. 
His retirement is effective Jan. 31. He was 
appointed to succeed Scott Turner as head 
of the government bureau Aug. 16, 1954. 
At the time of his appointment he was 
dean of the School of Mines, University of 
Idaho, and director, Idaho State Bureau 
of Mines and Geology. 

Born at Lebanon, N. Y., in 1873, he 
attended Colgate University. His technical 
experience includes the following positions: 
geologist, Rock Island RR, Oklahoma and 
Texas; Colorado State geologist, 1901-6: 
consulting engineer, mining geologist and 
manager of mining companies in the East- 
ern and Western States, Canada, Mexico, 
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Cutaway view of a G-E 
direct-current motor 


EE for yourself that there’s no mystery about the ability of 


GE direct-current motors to give excellent performance in 
al mines. 


0mystery—just facts; facts about their design and construction 
at show why they can be relied upon to give years of dependable, 
W-cost service wherever they’re installed. Take a minute to check 


‘se facts for yourself, remembering that because of space limitations 
‘y orm only a partial list. 


ng bearing life, excellent commutation, a highly protective insula- 
on with remarkable bonding qualities, easily accessible brush rigging, 


‘Pppewy lubrication system—you find all these advantages in 
“d-c motors. 


‘member this, particularly—these motors can be furnished with 
ates over the end shields to protect against dripping water or 
“Ng particles of solid matter. Perforation of the bottom plates 
Pes effective ventilation. Thus, you get a real mining motor avail- 
“ia wide variety of standard ratings, speeds, and enclosures. Our 


“est representative will be glad to give you complete details. Gen- 
« Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 





INSIDE FACTS 


Why G-E direct-current motors give long, 


low-cost service in coal mines 


Note these features of 
G-E direct-current motors: 


1. Rolled-steel frame, bored throughout its length, 
assures uniform air gap and maximum strength. 


2. Substantial, 360-degree rabbet fit maintains 
accurate concentricity and alignment of end shields. 





3. Series windings outside shunt, resulting in a 
better-insulated coil. G-E bonding varnish cements 
the coils into a solid mass. High resistance to foreign 
matter prolongs the life of the winding. 


4. End-shield openings can be covered with flat 
plates or screen covers, for which tapped holes are 
provided. 


5. Shaft readily removable. 
6. Form-wound, pretreated coils. 


7. Brush yoke clamped in position and easily 
adjustable. 


8. High-grade silicon-steel laminations. 


9. Brush holders easily adjusted to maintain proper 
setting. 


10. Grease-filled V-grooves exclude dust and dirt. 
11. Steel-shell, babbitted bearing linings. 


12. Large oil reservoir. 
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MAGNETIC 
AUTOMATIC SPOUT 
TYPE SEPARATOR 


“Dirty Coal” problems from 
tramp iron and junk are ef- 
ficiently and economically 
solved when you have in- 
stalled STEARNS Automatic 
Spout Magnets. 


Built for rugged service. 
Positive protection and safety 
trap. Various sizes for your 
requirements. Our Bulletin 
97-A. 


Also STEARNS Air-cooled, 
improved, powerful Magnetic 
Pulleys available in sizes to fit 
your conveyor systems or com- 
plete separator units. Our Bul- 
letin 301. 


Stearns Engineers 
are well qualified to advise you. 
Ask for our recommendations. 
No obligation. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC 


MANUFACTURING Co. 
661 S. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





























Permissible Plates Issued 


Two approvals of permissible equip- 
ment were issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines in December, as follows: 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.: No. 
571 hand-held drill; 2-hp. motor, 220 
volts, a.c.; Approval 387; Dec. 5. 

Goodman Manufacturing  Co.: 
Type G-15-B-82 shaker conveyor; 15- 
hp. motor, 230 volts, d.c.; Approval 
388; Dec. 19. 











South Africa, China, Siberia, Siam, Burma 
and other Asiatic countries; industrial 
adviser to the Yunnan Province Government, 
China, 1920-24; and, at various times over 
twenty years, Department of Justice expert 
in the investigation of frauds in the sale 
of mining stock. Dr. Finch was instructor 
at Colgate University, 1898; University of 
Chicago, 1899; lecturer on mining, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1912; professor of mining 
geology, Colorado School of Mines, 1925-9, 
after which he joined the Idaho School of 
Mines. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes stated Jan. 
4 that he had dismissed Dr. Finch because 
he felt that the latter “wasn’t running the 
Bureau. A little group was running it, 
and | don’t happen to like that kind of 
an organization. There has been a little 
bureaucratic clique in the Bureau that re- 
sents any suggestion from a superior officer. 
They have run the Bureau Presi- 
dent Hoover’s time.” He characterized Dr. 
Finch as a “fine scientist, scholar and gen- 
tleman,” but without enough “iron in his 
blood” to run his own bureau. 

John D. Battle, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Coal Association, made the _ follow- 
ing comment: 


since 


“Press reports of a prospective ‘purge’ 
of the Bureau of Mines by the Secretary 
of the Interior in which the forced resigna- 
tion of Dr. Finch is allegedly the first step, 
attribute it to lack of enthusiasm by Bu- 
reau officials for the federal mine inspec- 
tion bill, S. 2420, promoted by the United 
Mine Workers and now pending in Con- 
gress. 

“The disinclination of Bureau of Mines 
officials to swallow this proposed measure 
is readily understandable. The bill mas- 
querades as promotive of mine safety and 
accident prevention, but in reality disrupts 
the existing federal mine-safety service, 
seeks to supersede State mine-safety ser- 


vices, and seeks to bring mine manage- 
ment under federal bureaucratic control, 


all at new cost of unlimited amount upon 
the federal treasury. No one except repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers 
has as yet come forward to publicly defend 
the mislabeled safety measure. It has 
been opposed by State mining departments 
and other State officials and by many 
public organizations as well as by the mine 
operators throughout the industry. 

“The reputed enthusiasm of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for a bill which would 
place additional bureaucratic power in his 
hands is not surprising. The promotion 
of this measure by the United Mine Work- 
ers doubtless rests upon their expectation 
that the new bureaucratic power, if created, 








will be exerted at their behest and in their 
favor. But disruption of the Bureau of 
Mines and purge of its personnel on this 
account, if such transpires, is infamous.” 


Coal Hearing Nears Seventh 
Month With End in Sight 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 20—As final 
price hearings before the Bituminous Coal 


Division are about to enter their seventh 
month the end is in sight. Evidence on 
producers’ protests was completed and 


presentation of affirmative evidence by con- 
sumers began on Jan. 9, being finished three 
days later. Then came testimony by the 
Consumers’ Counsel Division, to be fol- 
lowed by rebuttal, with the district boards 
to be heard in numerical order. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes said the 
hearing “moving fast” and that he 
would give coal prices the right of way. 
He also announced that the Coal Division 
would be under the administration of the 
new Under Secretary, Dr. Wirtz. 

Director Gray of the Coal Division de- 
nied on Jan. 18 a motion by 27 producers, 
consumers and chambers of commerce to 
extend the time for filing of briefs and ex- 
ceptions to findings to six months after 
close of the hearing. The director allowed 
25 days. Counsel for the Carter Coal Co. 
contended the additional time was required 
for study of the voluminous records of hear- 
ings carried on since last spring. 

The ruling of the federal three-judge 
Statutory Court of the Eastern District of 
Arkansas, at Little Rock, during the second 
week in January clears the way for an 
early decision on the constitutionality of 
the Bituminous Coal Act, Director Gray 
announced Jan. 17. The decision upheld 
an important point of legal procedure by 
declaring that the correctness of the Divi- 
sion’s orders could be questioned only in 
the U. S. courts of appeals under the coal 
act and not in the district courts. 

The court dismissed the Sunshine 
thracite Coal Co.’s claim that its coal is 
not bituminous, on the ground that the 
question had been conclusively settled in 
an earlier proceeding and that, in any 
event, it had no jurisdiction to review the 
Coal Commission’s order. The court  indi- 
cated that it would now give attention to 


was 


An- 


the question of the coal act’s constitu- 
tionality. 
The Sunshine company, of Russellville, 


Ark., an affiliate of the Binkley Coal Co., 
Chicago, sought to enjoin the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue from collecting the 19!4 
per cent tax imposed by the coal act on 
bituminous-coal producers who not 
join the coal code. The company, which 
is not a code member, alleged in its suit 
that it does not produce bituminous coal 
and that the coal act is unconstitutional. A 
determination by the old Coal Commis- 
sion that the coal produced by the company 
was bituminous within the meaning of the 
act was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States refused 
to review the decision of that court. ; 

In a brief filed Jan. 4, the Consumers 
Counsel Division attacked proposals of the 
American Coal Distributors’ Association 


do 
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INSTEAD OF CRUSHING COAL... 


The Qmerican ROLLING RING CRUSHER 


SPLITS IT TO 
UNIFORM SIZE FOR 
STOKER USE 


Not only does this modern crusher handle all coal sizes but when 
you have |” or minus domestic stoker coal it will do the best 
job on the basis that it will produce less dust or fines. This 
4 crusher is an economical and flexible unit—its power require- 

\ ments are reduced to a very low figure—its dependable opera- 
tion saves on maintenance. There's accessibility at all times— 
the crusher construction is simple as is the operation. 





THIS I$ 






























Find out how you can use it and save more money. 


, ee Write us regarding your coal sizing problems. Our engineers 
f THE REVERSIBLE will be glad to tell you the complete facts about this crusher 
: MANGANESE STEEL and how its engineering features work to your benefit. Names 
: and addresses of many prominent users furnished promptly on 
SHREDDER RING ae shes one 


y A PATENTED FEATURE — is 


found only in the Ameri- 








! can Rolling Ring Crusher. 
It splits the coal instead of 
crushing it, thereby assur- 
: ing a uniform size of 
crushed coal. An adjusta- 
- ble grinding plate makes 
it possible to secure prop- 
erly sized coal for either 
stoker or pulverized coal 
df burning. The crusher can 


n be adjusted to make either 








a maximum or minimum 


t \ amount of fines. 
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Air clean your coal 














Bell and Zoller Coal Mining Company 




























Tipples 
Coal Washeries 


types to suit require- 


ments 


Coal Cleaning 
by 


Air Process 


Combination 
Wet and Dry 
Cleaning Plants 


Dedusting Plants 


Revolving Dumps 


Car Feeders 


Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 
Heisley Coal Company 

Island Creek Coal Company 

Monroe Coal Mining Company 
Pickands Mather and Company 
Pittsburgh Coal Company 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal Company 
Westmoreland Mining Company 


Whatever your preparation needs 





our consulting service, testing plant 








__ Write for Bulletin No. 153. 








































the STUMP way 


@ Some large tonnage users of the Stump Process are: 


Ziegler, I. 

St. Michael, Pa. 
Nanty Glo, Pa. 
Holden, W. Va. 
Revloc, Pa. 
Mather, Pa. 
Negley, Ohio 
Homer City, Pa. 


Blairsville, Pa. 


® Of all air cleaning piants built during the last five 
years ninety per cent have employed the Stump Process 


may be, our 


engineers can find the proper answer. 


We invite your inquiry and place at your disposal 


and laboratory. 


ROBERTS and SCHAEFER CO. 


Engineers and Contractors—W rigley Building, Chicago 


P. O. Box 865 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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at the tipple of the Conti- 
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conditions. 


in Industrial Plants". 


They solve the speed re- 
duction problem and no 
further attention will be 
required, other than a 
periodical check-up of 
the oil level in the gear 


casings. Leading build- 


Laval Gears be cause 


under the most un- 


favorable operating 


Send for Leaflet W-1118 on "Worm Gears for Motor Drives 


P. O. Box 570 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA 


DE LAVAL WORM GEARS 
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which, it contends, would add $5,400,000 
annually to the coal bill of consumers by 
permitting an average discount of 18¢c. 4 
ton to coal distributors by producers. Al. 
though the Consumers’ Counsel Division 
feels that, with an adjustment to eliminate 
any profits in the proposed discounts, the 
schedule of discounts proposed by the Coal 
Division is generally supported by the evi- 
dence adduced at the recent hearing on 
discounts, it takes exception to the dis. 
counts proposed for railroad fuel. The 
brief states that purchase of bituminous 
coal for resale to on-line railroads consti- 
tutes litthe more than reciprocity arrange- 
ments between the carriers and coal pro- 
ducers, the roads making purchases in pro- 
portion to the freight tonnages of the mines 
they serve. 

W. M. Richardson, president, National 
Portland Cement Co., warned the Coal Di- 
vision that the fixing of bituminous prices 
may work severe hardships, particularly 
on the wage earner, in an already hard- 
hit industry. “The results of price fixing. 
particularly at a high rate,” he said, “may 
conceivably force the cement industry to 
substitute other material for coal. 
Certain cement plants in the country which 
are being rehabilitated are withholding in- 
stallation of their heating equipment until 
their engineers have concluded whether it 
will be more economical to install a system 
using high-volatile slack or substitute fuel. 
An increase of 75c. a ton on bituminous 
slack, as proposed by the Coal 
may settle their minds in 
stitute fuel.” 

Half of the Coal Division’s field offices 
are to be closed and their functions trans- 
ferred to other offices on Jan. 31. Thirteen 
of the 97 employees affected by the order 
will be transferred and the remainder dis- 
missed, effecting an annual saving of $180,- 
000, according to Director Gray. The offices 
to be eliminated are: Saginaw, Mich., work 
transferred to Cleveland (Ohio) — office; 
Wheeling, W. Va., transferred to Fair- 
mont; Louisville, Ky., transferred to In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Des Towa, and 
Fort Smith, Ark., transferred to Kansas 
City, Mo.; District 16 office at Denver 
Colo.; Santa Fe (N. M.), Cheyenne (Wyo.), 
Salt Lake City (Utah), Billings (Mont.) 
and Tacoma (Wash.) offices, merged with 
District 17 office at Denver. 

Provisional approval as a regional mar- 
keting agency has been granted to Belle- 
ville Fuels, Inc., Chicago, which proposes 
to sell the coal mined by six individual 
producers in the Belleville and DuQuoin 
(Ill.) districts. Members of the agency 
are: St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co., Pyra- 
mid Coal Corporation, Southwestern Illi- 
Coal Corporation, United Electric 
Coal Cos., Union Colliery Co. and Truax- 
Traer Coal Co. 


some 


Division, 
favor of sub- 


Moines, 


nois 


New Dust Allayer Launched 


The Dow Chemical Co. and the Johnsen- 
March Corporation have united in thie 
manufacture and sale of Coaladd, a new 
product in the dust-elimination field. A 
Johnson-March development, Coaladd is 4 
new form of Coalaid, from which there !s 
no perceptible difference in effectivenes- 
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By name and reputation, and by constantly 
demonstrated superiority in gruelling service, 
the portable power cable that saves repairs and 
replacements. Remember! Only Super Service 


is vulcanized under tons of hydraulic pressure. 


*TRADE-MARK | 
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rt ? 


GENERAL CABLE 


BARE and INSULATED WIRES and CABLES for EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 


General Cable Corporation Sales Offices: ATLANTA + BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY (MO.) + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH - ROME\(N.Y.) + ST.LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - WASHINGTON (D.C.) 
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/M PROVED 
DRIVE SHAFT BEARING 





Trouble-Free 
Than Ever! 


CLOSE-UP of 
section cut 
away to show 
cadmium- 
plated steel 
bearing with 
sintered, 
graphited lin- 
ers in place. 


me your wells 


MA the actual testi- 
‘monials for these 
new drive shaft bearings will 
be written. Years from now you 
will see the results of our months 
of laboratory testing, months of 
actual proving in the field! 






Of cadmium-plated steel shells, 
with sintered, graphited liners, 
these new Sterling Drive Shaft 
Bearings retain the full tensile 
strength of the all-bronze bearing 
plus the added advantage of being 
lined with the best possible bear- 
ins material. 


And because it is now “steel to 
el” in Sterli & oo 

stec in Sterling umps, you no 
longer need to fear the galvanic 
action between bronze and_ steel 
at shaft-enclosing tube joints. 

Extra security against scored bearing is 
another advantage, because the graphited 


material will run for many hours WITH- 
OUT ANY OTHER LUBRICATION! 


Think of these advantages. Surely they 
will lead you to ask questions. For fur- 
ther information write, wire or telephone 
“Pump Headquarters” at once! 


STERLING PUMP CORP. 
Hamilton, O., Stockton, Cal. 
ON by, 


Service (if you need it) 





\s! 
¢ 
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Coaladd, however, is in the form of dry 
granules, packed in 100-lb. paper sacks, 
whereas Coalaid is sold in liquid form in 
tank-car lots only. The newer product is 
mixed with water and sprayed on the coal. 
Dow is both manufacturer and _ national 
distributor of the new Johnson-March_ prod- 
uct. The latter firm, however, has reserved 
for itself all sales to coal mines and _ all 
sales in the metropolitan district of New 
York, while Dow has sales rights to yards, 
docks, and storage plants everywhere else. 


West Virginia Coal Conference 
To Be Held in October 


The 1940 renewal of the annual West 
Virginia Coal Conference has been set for 
Oct. 18 and 19 at Morgantown, according 
to an announcement by W. E. E. Koepler, 
secretary of the Pocahontas Operators’ As- 
sociation and chairman of the conference 
program committee. This will be the 
fourth annual conference, and, as has been 
the case since the inaugural gathering, in 
1937, West Virginia University again will 
be the host. 

Mr. Koepler, who made the announcement 
while in Morgantown to confer with Presi- 
dent Charles E. Lawall of the university, 
said another attractive program is being 
prepared. Outstanding men in_ various 
phases of the coal-mining industry will 
address the assemblage. 


Personal Notes 


ALEXANDER BONNYMAN, president, Blue 
Diamond Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been made a life member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, of which he has 
been a member since 1908. Albert S. Fry, 
president of the Tennessee Valley Section, 
A.S.C.E., presented the certificate of life 
membership on Jan. 10 at Knoxville. 


Harry J.  CoNNoLty, — vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. and Pittston Co., 
Scranton, Pa., has been elected president 
of those companies as well as of the North- 
western Mining & Exchange Co., DuBois, 
Pa., vice L. L. White, resigned. 


Tuomas Cooke, foreman at No. 1 slope 
of No. 7 colliery, Susquehanna Collieries 
Co., Nanticoke, Pa., resigned Dec. 30 after 
19 years of uninterrupted service with the 
company. He left to accept a berth at the 
Luzerne County court house. 


W. J. CUNNINGHAM, president, Crummies 
Creek Coal Co., Crummies, Ky., has been 
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\STERLING 


| DEEP WELL TURBi PUMPS 









There are also Sterling 
Vertical Centrifugal 
Pumps, Sterling Sump Pumps, Sterling Propel- 
ler and Mixed Flow Pumps, and Sterling Jet 
Pumps...Precision Built...Yet Cost No More! 
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reelected president of the Harlan Coal 
Operators’ Association. Other officers 
renamed are: vice-president, R. E. Lawson, 
general manager, Cornett-Lewis Coal Co.: 
secretary, GeorceE S. Warp. 


H. N. Eavenson, president, Clover Splint 
Coal Co., has been elected president of 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. Vice-presi- 
dents are L. W. HouseHouper, vice-presi- 
dent. Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co.; 
R. H. Suerwoop, president, Central Indiana 
Coal Co., and JAMes W. Carrer, president, 
Carter Coal Co.; treasurer, M. L. Garvey, 
Pocahontas Fuel Co.; secretary, C. A. REep; 
assistant secretary-treasurer, J. F. HANLEY. 












Walter H. Glasgow 


Water H. Grascow, former official of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Mines at 
Harrisburg during both the Pinchot and 
Fisher administrations, has been named 
general sales manager for L. M. Brown, 
Inc., Homestead, Pa. This firm, which is 
affiliated with the Crucible Electric Steel 
Corporation, recently perfected a new self- 
hardening steel mining-machine bit for 
cutting coal. 


P. C. Graney resigned Dec. 26 as general 
manager of the CCB division of the Kop- 
pers Coal Co., with offices at Mount Hope, 
W. Va. After more than ten years at thi 
head of the division Mr. Graney will devote 
his time to private interests in banking, 
coal mining and petroleum distribution. 


CLARENCE G,. Greaves, formerly _ sales 
manager at Baltimore for the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., has been appointed assistant sales 
manager, with headquarters in New York 
City. Wittiam W. EversMAnn succeeds 
him as sales agent for the Baltimore district, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


Cart F. Keck has resigned his position 
of safety engineer with the Jamison Coal & 
Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., to become 
superintendent of the Koppers Coal Co.’s 
Keystone mine, Keystone, W. Va. 


C. J. MacDona.p, electrical engineer for 
the Weirton Coal Co., Isabella, Pa., has 
resigned that post and accepted a similar 
position with the Hanna Coal Co., 4. 
Clairsville, Ohio. 


Greorce N. McLetzian, formerly satety 
engineer for the Weirton Coal Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Isabella mine of the company, !sa- 
bella, Pa. 


Marsuatt S. Morcan, president, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., has been elected 
to the board of managers of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Georce H. Morse, vice-president, Union 
Collieries Co., was elected president of the 
Coal Operators’ Association of the Thick 
Vein Freeport Seam of Pennsylvania at its 
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yre | Can Prove Wire Ropes 
Are NOT All Alike! Look | 
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Macwhyte Salesman: It’s true, | Mae:You'll find, in making steel, fewcom- Mac: You'll discover also that few 

{r. Buyer, that wire ropes LOOK spanies use exactly the same kind of ore, = manufacturers have exactly the same 
alike. But you don’t buy LOOKS, you —_ or the same method of smelting. Inheat — specifications for making wire ropes. 
want PERFORMANCE. So let me treating (above) and in baking, tempera- Few use identical dies for wire draw- 


take you behind the scenes and find out —_ tures vary,too. From the very beginning ing (above), probably none of them use 
what performance is made of . . . wire ropes are made differently. Then... the exact number of drafts... 





BUY MACWHYTE 
AND GET ALL 3! 


1 Laboratory tested, field proved wire rope 
. made from the finest steels, made for the 
specific job. Field proved on countless jobs. 





2 PREformed .. . to give you much longer 
Mac: So, from just a few operations, service, and lower your wire rope costs. 

you can see why wire ropes actually are 
Mac: Youll learn that the way a rope __ very different. After years of experience 





3 With THE Internal Lubrication... a 
special Macwhyte lubricant that covers 








is“‘closed” and lubricated (above) makes and laboratory research we've produced EVERY WIRE and strand. gives REAL 
a lot of difference in performance. Few _ our own formula for making better wire protection where it’s needed most: against 
companies use the same procedures, or rope. Askany user...he'll tell you Mac- ineornal feiseing atid cosrosion. 

the same lubrication .. . whyte gives performance second to none. No. 443 





MACWHYTE COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. Manufacturers of Wire Ropes and Braided 
Wire Rope Slings for every use. (Distributors throughout the U. S. A.) New York... 
Pittsburgh ... Chicago... Ft. Worth... Portland... Seattle . . . San Francisco 


GENERAL CATALOG listing over 1000 “ia 
ropes with information on ordering, care, and 
ise of wire rope, available on request. da 
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WE'RE REALLY BUILT | | 
FOR GETTING AROUND 
IN A HURRY .. . 


ME AND BOWDIL 
CUTTER BARS*| 
























*"' » . and by speed, | mean the kind 











that gets things done. Take the Bowdil 
Cutter Bar, for instance! Being thinner 
than conventional bars, it cuts a smaller 
cleft . . . which, in terms of savings, 
means less cutting time, less power, and 
less waste slack. Altogether, that's per- 
formance that "breaks the tape" ahead 
of the field and is well worth cheering 
about. Why not get full information? 
Just write my sponsors . . . The Bowdil 
Company, Canton, Ohio. . . and they'll 
send you details by mail." 
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Here is a PORTABLE D.C. ARC WELDER built for mine use. 
RUGGEDLY CONSTRUCTED to withstand abusive handling. 
MOUNTED ON RUNNERS so it can be dragged. 

THIN to handle easily in close places (9!/4" thick). 

QUICK CHANGE TAPS, six sockets provide taps from 80 to 200 


amperes. 


HANDLES stay cool even after prolonged use of welder. 


Write for details and prices 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


LOGAN, W. VA. 
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annual meeting on Jan. 11. Other officers 
named are: vice-president, W. P. Vance, 
general superintendent, Butler Consolidated 
Coal Co.; secretary, C. W. Gipss, general 
manager, Harwick Coal & Coke Co.: treas- 
urer, Georce C. TrEvorROW, mining engi- 
neer, Harwick Coal & Coke Co. 


G. M. Samptes has been made mine fore- 
man at Carbon No. 3 mine of the Carbon 
Fuel Co., Carbon, W. Va. 


Frep SCHLEIFER, traffic manager, Franklin 
County Coal Corporation, Chicago, has been 
elected general chairman of the Midwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. He was previ- 
ously chairman of the coal and coke com- 
mittee of the board. 


W. F. Scuutten has been appointed to 
the newly created position of general traffic 
manager of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and 
subsidiaries, Pittsburgh, Pa. He has served 
as traffic consultant for the Illinois Steel 
Co., Universal Portland Cement Co., and 
as vice-president of Chicago district, Elee- 
tric Generating Corporation and Super 
Power Co. of Northern Illinois, and as 
representative of a group of 150 utility com- 
panies on traffic and rate problems. W. P. 
BUFFINGTON, traffic manager, will continue 
his present duties. 


Lynn L. Wutre has resigned as president 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. and Pittston 
Co., Scranton, Pa., and the Northwestern 
Mining & Exchange Co.. DuBois, Pa., to 
become operating vice-president of the Chi- 
cago & North-Western Ry. Co. 


L. F. Wercner has been engaged as gen- 
eral manager of the Cranberry Improvement 
Co.’s Cranberry colliery, Hazleton, Pa., vice 
G. Henry Artrmitter. Mr. Weichel has 
been general manager for the last four 
years of the Monarch Anthracite Mining 
Co., West End Coal Co. and the Price-Pan- 
coast Coal Co. Previous to that he was 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Division of the Hudson Coal Co. 


E. H. Woops, formerly manager of the 
Louisville (Ky.) sales office of the Southern 
Coal Co. and for about two years sales 
manager at Chicago for the Columbus Min- 
ing Co., has returned to Louisville as sales 
manager for the Black Star Coal Corpora- 
tion, Dixie Star Coal Co., Pioneer Coal 
Corporation and Paradise Mining Co., all 
of which are interests of W. S. Speed and 
former U. S. Senator F. M. Sackett. 


Obituary 


A. P. Kine, 74, director and former presi- 
dent of the United Coal & Dock Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., died Jan. 7 in Mercy Hospi- 
tal, Brownsville, Texas, following a stroke. 
He was associated with the old Wisconsin 
Coal & Dock Co. until the formation of the 
United Coal & Dock Co. in 1919. He be- 
came president of the latter in 1925 and 
chairman of the board in 1934. He retired 
in 1936 but remained a director. 


Wittram C. Hoop, 62, general superin- 
tendent for the H, C. Frick Coke Co., Scotts- 
dale, Pa., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, died Jan. 22 at Uniontown 
Hospital from a complication of diseases 
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Ball and Roller Bearings 
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Built by General Electric Company 


Hauling coal cars from working face to main entry—pounding, jarring, 
and bumping—is tough going for mine locomotives, but it’s not too 
tough for SULSF Bearings on the motors. With SifS!F" Bearings, nobody 
needs to worry over interruptions to replace worn bearings or damaged 


armatures ... or over the high cost of breakdowns and shutdowns. 


Growing old gracefully, SUS Bearings keep armatures in correct posi- 


tion throughout the life of the locomotive. Dust and grit are effectively 


excluded by sealed housings. Lubricant leakage with consequent motor 
troubles is an unknown factor. And as a result, motors require inspec- 
tion and lubricant replenishment only three or four times a year. In a 
district office near you is a man who will be only too glad to help you 


solve your bearing problems. Give him a ring before you turn this page. 
1471 


SiS INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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GEMCO TRU-BLU TOOLS 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 
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DRILLERS' & TRACKMEN'S TOOL CARS 





RATCHET RAIL BENDERS 


YOU CAN POSITIVELY 
SLASH THE OPERATING 
COSTS IN YOUR MINE! 


What does it cost you to prepare coal, bend 
and punch rail, etc? “Gemco Tru-Blu Tools” 
will save up to 50% of the cost over old 
methods. Write us for proof of how you can 





cut your production cost by using all items 
in the ‘Gibraltar’ line of mining tools: 
Standard and Ratchet type Rail Punches | 
and Rail Benders: Spike Bars: Mine Cars 
for Track Layers, Drillers, Shot Firers, Sup- | 
plies, Trouble Shooting, and ‘Hot Shot’ In- | 
spection Trips; Car Stops; Rerailers; Derail- | 
ers; Mine Ambulances; Keyseaters; Grease | 
Guns; Mine Car Wheels, (Pressed and Cast | 
Steel or Iron), Combination Tools, etc. 


Profitable franchises open for live jobbers. 
We solicit dealers inquiries everywhere. 


Tools for All Rail From 8-120 Ibs. 


“GEMCO TRU-BLU" TOOLS GIVE 
SAVINGS WITH SAFETY! 


Buy from your jobbers stock or write us for 
complete data and catalog 


GIBRALTAR EQUIP. & MFG. CO. | 


Madison at Fourteenth St. 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


usa. | 
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William C. Hood 


after a four months’ illness. He started his 
career with Frick in 1897 as a shipping 
clerk. From 1917 to 1938 he was assistant 
general superintendent, in the latter year 
becoming general superintendent for the 
United States Fuel Co: another Steel Cor- 
poration subsidiary, at Gary, W. Va. He 
returned to the Frick company as general 
superintendent Jan. 5, 1939. 


JAmMEs L. DerkEcAN, 68, president of the 
Massillon-Tuscarawas Coal Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and active in other lines, died Jan. 4. 
He entered the coal industry as a young 
man with the Goff-Kirby Co. and rose to 
head the firm, serving as president twenty 
years. He resigned in 1927 to organize his 
own company. 


J. Grey Emmons, president, Big Bend 
Coal Mining Co. as well as the Emmons 
Coal Mining Co., sales division, with an 
operation at Twin Rocks, Pa., and offices in 
Philadelphia, died Jan. 9. 


U.M.W. Upheld as Bargaining 
Agent In Anthracite Region 


Ruling, in effect, that the approximately 
115,000 miners employed by 202 Pennsyl- 
vania_ anthracite constituted a 
single appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining, the National Labor Relations Board 
on Jan. 7 certified the United Mine Workers 
as agent for the men. The board’s action 
was in connection with the petition of the 
Progressive Mine Workers for certification 
as collective bargaining agency to represent 
employees of the Stevens and Alden coal 
companies, which was opposed by the 
U.M.W. 

In announcing its decision the board con- 
cluded: “We are convinced that the full 
benefit of their right to self-organization 
and to collective bargaining cannot be in- 
sured to the employees by breaking up the 
collective-bargaining unit which has been 
established by a long history of contractual 
relations between the operators and miners 
We find that the 
single unit urged by the Progressive is not 
appropriate for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. We shall therefore dismiss the 
petitions of the Progressive.” 


operators 


of the anthracite region. 





$200,000 Lincoln Awards For 
Industrial Progress 


A 2%-year program of scientific study, as 
a result of which $200,000 in awards will 
be paid, is announced by the James F, 
Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, Cleve. 
land, Ohio. The 458 awards are established 
for studies bringing out benefits of a social, 
economic or commercial nature, such as 
reduction or elimination of hazards to 
safety and health, greater availability of 
comforts and conveniences through reduced 
prices, greater utility and durability of ma- 
chines and structures, as well as industrial 
benefits such as cost savings and other ad. 
vantages in manufacture, fabrication or 
construction. 

Studies encouraged with a view to creat- 
ing such large-scale benefits will concern 
machines, products and structures of all 
types. Awards ranging from $13,700 to 
$100 will be made in 12 classifications and 
46 divisions into which the industrial field 
has been divided for purposes of participa- 
tion. Inquiries concerning the program 
should be addressed to the secretary of the 
foundation. 


Boyles Heads Technical Group 
In St. Louis Smoke Study 


R. M. Boyles was selected as chairman 
of the newly created special smoke com- 
mittee of the Joint Council of Associated 
Engineering Societies of St. Louis at the 
first meeting of the group, Dec. 27, at the 
Mayfair Hotel. The committee, composed 
of twelve engineers, was formed at the 
request of Mayor Dickmann to review ac- 
complishments under the present smoke 
ordinance and make suggestions for ulti- 
mate solution of the smoke problem. 

Mr. Boyles, H. E. Wiedemann and W. C. 
B. Sodemann were designated by the group 
as its representatives to meet with the 
Mayor’s general smoke elimination commit- 
tee. Through them the engineers’ group will 
supply the general committee with any in- 
formation of a technical character requested 
by the latter group. In addition, the engi- 
neers will study the smoke problem and 
report its own conclusions on how to attack 
the evil. Care will be taken to avoid dupli- 
cation in the work of the two committees, 
said Mr. Boyles. 

The three members of the committee that 
represent the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers will study, among other 
things, fuels and the means of processing 
soft coal to make it burn smokelessly. 
Activities of the three representatives of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers will be along the line 
of investigating heating devices and mechan- 
ical combustion equipment. 

The Washington University 
Engineering will make tests of 
smokeless fuels for the smoke elimination 
committee, according to James L. Ford. Jt. 
chairman of the committee. The tests will 
be directed by Dean Alexander Langsdor! 
of the engineering school. The purpose of 
the tests is to see how foolproof the smoke: 
less fuels are. He pointed out that almost 
any fuel can be burned smokeles-'y if 
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furnaces are fired properly, but that not 
all fuels burn well in stoves. 

Alderman Joseph B. Schweppe introduced 
in the Board of Aldermen late in December 
a bill which, in effect, would prohibit use 
of Illinois coal in St. Louis heating plants 


without mechanical firing equipment after 
Jan. |. 1942. The measure forbids “impor- 


tation. sale and consumption of solid fuel 
containing more than 20 per cent volatile 
matter in any heating plant of the surface- 
burning type.” Mr. Schweppe said his bill 
would prohibit use of Illinois coal in non- 
stoker furnaces because it contains more 
than 20 per cent of volatile matter, which 
produces smoke and fly ash. 

The city smoke-regulation ordinance was 
upheld by Cireuit Judge Ernest F. Oakley 
late in December in decisions affecting five 
pending cases. In this, the first, court rul- 
ing on the ordinance, the court affirmed the 
city’s power to seal boilers of business es- 
tablishments which fail to observe the regu- 
lations through use of smoke-producing fuel 
or lack of smoke-prevention devices. “This 
court takes judicial notice,” said Judge Oak- 
ley, “that dense smoke is a public nuisance 
and is injurious to health and property, and 
that there are several known devices for the 
regulation of this smoke.” 

The court held that in enacting the smoke 
ordinance the city was making a proper 
exercise of the police power; that the or- 
dinance is not broader than the authoriz- 
ing statutes of the State, and that it is 
not contrary to the due process of law pro- 
visions of the Federal and State constitu- 
tions. 


A.I.M.E. Coal Division Meeting 
Lists Interesting Papers 


Preparation, costs, packaged fuel, fan 
performance and = stoker combustion are 
among the subjects to be considered at the 
annual meeting of the Coal Division of the 
(American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, to be held Feb. 12-15 
at the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City. Papers to be presented include: 
“Ducts for Preparation Plants,’ John 
Kane, American Air Filter Co.; “Produe- 
tion of Low-Temperature Coke by the Disco 
Process.” C. E, Lesher, president, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Carbonization Co.; “Longwall- 
ing on Timber in Alabama Coal Mines,” 
L. I. Cothern, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; “Performance and Equipment Cost in 
Shaker Conveyor Mining of Anthracite,” 
John S. Marshall, mining engineer; “Flush- 
ing Methods at ‘Driving Park’ Section of 
Scranton, Pa,” F. D. Shoemaker, Penn 
Anthracite Collieries Co.; “Launder and 
lable Washing of Fine Coal,’ J.T. 
Crawford, Pittsburgh Coal Co. of Wiscon- 
sin, and C. P. Proctor and J. A. Younkins, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.; “Rate of Free Fall 
t Anthracite Particles,’ H. J. Rose, Mellon 


Institute of Industrial Research, and F. P. 
Lasseter; “Development of the Packaged- 
Fuel Industry,’ Ray F. Mitten, C. M. 
Eherlineg Co.; “Effect of Underground-Stop- 
ping leakage Upon Mine-Fan Perform- 


ince,” Raymond Mancha, Jeffrey Mfg. Co.; 
“Proportions of Free Fusible Material in 
Coal Ash as an Index of Clinker and Slag 
Forma in,” G. B. Gould and H. L. Brunjes, 
Fuel } sineering Co. of New York; “Stud- 
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ies in the Correlation of Domestic-Stoker 
Combustion with Laboratory Tests and 
Types of Fuel,’ L. C. McCabe, Illinois 
Geological Survey; Mr. Konzo and O. W. 
Rees; “Fundamental Concepts Pertaining 
to the Swelling Pressure of Coal,” W. 
Fuchs; “Development and Application of 
Artificial Mine-Roof Support Used in An- 
thracite Region of Pennsylvania,’ W. W. 
Wirth and W. L. Dennen. 

The section on Health and Safety in 
Mines had the assistance and advice of 
D. Harrington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, as 
to papers on safety subjects and of R. R. 
Sayers, U. S. Public Health Service, as to 
health. Among the papers to be presented 
are these: “Some Hints on Safety in the 
Use of Explosives in Coal Mining,’ B. L. 
Lubelsky, consulting engineer; “Explosion- 
Fire Outline in Connection with Coal Min- 
ing,” C. J. Flippen; “Testing of Respiratory 
Equipment,” H. H. Schrenk. 


Smokeless Fuel From Stoker Dust 
To Be Produced by C. W. & F. 


The smoke nuisance is only one of the 
problems facing the coal industry of the 
Middle West. The waste of coal in itself, 
whether it be in the sludge from a washer 
or the dust from a dedusting plant, is a 
major loss to an industry already hard 
pressed to show a profit. Practically every 
coal-producing property that invests in an 
elaborate cleaning plant has these losses 
of very fine coal in one form or the other. 
When it is realized that 3 or 4 per cent of 
the puresi coal is lost in this way, the seri- 
ousness of this waste is apparent. 

For several years the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin Coal Co. has been building 
up an increasing business in dedusted stoker 
coal. The demand has made it necessary 
to crush more and more of larger sizes 
to meet market requirements, until the 
quantity of hitherto unmarketable dust now 
runs to 600 or 700 tons per working day 
from its two Orient mines, in Franklin 
County, Illinois. This dust contains little 
of impurities because impurities do not 
float off readily and, therefore, it analyzes 
better than mine-run coal. In this coal 
there also is considerable fusain—mineral 
charcoal—which is free of volatile matter. 
Looking to the recovery of this high-grade 
coal, experiments in low-temperature car- 
bonization are in progress. 

George W. Wallace, who has spent the 
last several years on coal-research work in 
England, producing smokeless fuel, is in 
charge of these experiments at the New 
Orient mine. The essence of the process 
is: Thin layers of coal dust are preheated, 
then transferred to a close oven for 14 to 
2 hours at a temperature of 550 deg. C. 
Coal to a depth of 2'4 in. is spread in 
shallow covered metal pans and heated for 
about 90 minutes. This reduces the vola- 
tile content from about 30 to around 10 per 
cent and leaves a solid cake of coke with 
irregular fissures along which it readily 
breaks. This brings the product well within 
the 20-per-cent volatile line, below which a 
fuel is recognized as smokeless. Normal 
Orient coal runs about 35 per cent vola- 
tile. 

The weight of the coke is about 70 per 











DINGS Makes 
it Easy to 
Remove Iron! 


HE Dings line of High Intensity 

Magnetic Separators gives you the 
ultimate answer on how to ship stoker 
coal that’s free of tramp iron. 


Dings Separators fit easily into any 
existing set-up. There’s a different size 
and type for each application—for use 
with belt conveyors, chutes, loading 
booms, etc. And, every one is scien- 
tifically designed to give you maximum 
iron-removal power. 


These units need no attention once 
they’re installed. They stand silent 
guard, automatically removing every 
piece of tramp iron or steel that comes 
to them. You can’t buy more depend- 
able, simple or effective protection. 
Write for details and literature today. 


The most powerful 
magnetic pulley on the 
market size for size! 


Only Dings uses bronze spacers and 
coil covers which, unlike steel, do not 
short-circuit lines of force and weaken 
magnetic pull. And, because heat de- 
stroys magnetic power, Dings pulleys 
have twice the heat-radiating surface of 
any similar unit . good reasons why 
Dings pulleys are more powerful. 


PULLEY 





HOW THE PULLEY WORKS: Replacing head 
drive conveyor on your present conveyor, the 
Dings Pulley attracts all iron, holds it to belt 
surface until it passes underneath and out of mag- 
netic field where it discharges—simple, positive, 


dependable. 


DINGS MAGNETIC 
SEPARATOR COMPANY 
535 Smith St. Milwaukee, Wisc. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Builder 
of Magnetic Equipment 
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ONE MAN COAL DRILL 


. . . lowers drilling costs because it is 
designed and constructed to give 
more power ‘‘pound for pound’’ and 
more drilling efficiency ‘‘day after 
day.’’ Usedsuccessfullyindrilling 


both anthracite and bituminous 4 


coal. Easy to operate, easy to ix 
handle. Sold with a money-4 
back guarantee. Write today. '? 
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ALLEN & GARCIA CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
MODERN COAL OPERATION 
Authoritative Valuations and Reports of 
Mining Properties, Equipment and Oper- 

ation. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineer 
Engineering and Economic Surveys Anal- 
ysis and Reports on Power Applications 
and Power Cost Problems of the Coal 

Mining Industry 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 











EDWARD V. D'INVILLIERS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


_ GEOLOGISTS AND MINING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in examination and valuation of bitu- 
minous coal properties; investigations of operating 
conditions, costs and markets; development of 
mineral resources 

Private records covering 40 vears of professional 
activity in coal flelds of United States and Canada. 

121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 








B. L. LUBELSKY 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Examinations, Reports 
Management and Production 
Specializing 
Blasting Practices and Tunneling 
815 Fifteenth St. Washington, D. C. 








EAVENSON, ALFORD 
AND “AUCHMUTY 
Coal sshuleteas tanaimniais 

Valuations 


Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MARTIN SERVICE, INC. 


Self Insured Coal Operators can better con- 
trol their Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Costs by using our Resource and Collaborating 
Service. 


American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 








J. H. FLETCHER 


Consulting Engineer 
Mining Reports, Appraisals and Power Survey 
vugineering Management of Coal Mines 
Automotive Gathering System 
Mine Layouts 
Telephone—Harrison 5151 


McCormick Building Chicago, I. 


C. C. MORFIT 


Mining Engineer 


Construction, Operation, Management 
Valuation 


11 Broadway, New York 








T. W. GUY 


Consulting Engineer 
COAL PREPARATION 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns 
Face and Product Studies 
Plant Design and Operation 
Coal Sampling 
Kanawha V. Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc. 
ENGINE R® 

Coal plant design, construction, supervision and 

operation, Operating cost surveys and analyses. 

Power surveys and electrification. Examinations 

and valuation of coal properties. 


17 Battery Place, New York 








O. E. KENWORTHY 


Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
Consulting Appraisals 


Design Inspections 
Construction Power 
Maintenance Surveys & 


Operation Contracts 
10 Poplar Street Kingston, Pa. 
Telephone Kingston 7-8456 








PAUL WEIR 
CLAYTON G. BALL 


Mining Engineers and Geologists 


Examinations and Reports 
Production, Preparation and Utilization 


307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 











cent of that of the coal used. It runs abut 
8 per cent ash, but does not clinker. There 
is a byproduct of 12 to 15 gal. of tar sil 
per ton, which runs high in desirable chem- 
ical compounds. Its 10 per cent volatile 
makes it easy to kindle as compared to 
high-temperature coke with practically no 
volatile. It is said to be entirely suitable 
for use in hand-fired stoves and furnaces, 
The fact that coal dust is purer than the 
coal it comes from accounts to a large de- 
gree for the excellent and attractive charac. 
teristics of the product. 

It is believed the results obtained to date 
will justify commercial-scale operation, with 
this threefold advantage: Supplying a crit- 
ical market with a smokeless fuel suitable 
for hand-firing, helping an essential indus- 
try to live, and a step toward the conserva- 
tion of our national fuel resources. 


Superior Mine Dispute Settled; 
Long Shutdown Ended 


The controversy between the Superior 
Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill, and Progressive 
Mine Workers which kept three Superior 
mines closed for nearly two months (Coal 
Age, January, p. 74) was settled Jan. 6 
with acceptance of a company proposal by 
local union No. 1, P.M.W. The three mines, 
located at Wilsonville, Mount Clare and 
Sawyerville, were to open as soon as pos- 
sible, according to D. D. Wilcox, general 
superintendent. 

About 1,500 miners became idle Novy. 17 
following closing of the mines and_ dis- 
charge of 93 miners accused of slowing 
down production in protest against refusal 
of the company to place in operation a 
share-the-work program for all workers. 

The accepted company proposal, accord- 
ing to Kenneth Donaldson, local union sec- 
retary, included these points: (a) That the 
93 haulage men who were discharged be 
returned to work; (b) the miners agree 
that the company shall have the capacity 
of loading machines, as provided in the 
contract; (c) that all disputes and griev- 
ances be handled according to the contract. 


Multiple-Drive Ratings Revised 
By V-Belt Industry 


Based on studies of belt life made by en- 
gineers of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., in conjunction with industry 
representatives, the power ratings of mul- 
tiple V-belt drives have been revised to 
provide maximum belt life. Sheave diam- 
eters and correction factors are now stand- 
ardized according to formulas based on 
results with multiple V-belt drives over 4 
period of ten years. Overload factors are 
being arranged also to allow for the type 
of prime mover and driven machine. The 
new ratings provide in many cases for 4 
more compact drive and also for long belt 
life at low initial cost. 

Companies cooperating in the new stand: 
ards include: American Pulley Co., Brown: 
ing Mfg. Co., Inc.; Dayton Rubber Mig 
Co.. R. & J. Dick Co., Inc.; Dodge Mig. 
Corporation, Fort Worth Steel & Machin 
ery Co., Gates Rubber Co., L. H. Gilmer 
Co., Goldens’ Foundry & Machine Co., B. F- 
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Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Ine.; W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
(o.. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Ray}estos-Manhattan, Inc.; Medart Co., 
Plott Foundry & Machine Co., Rockwood 
Mie. Co., United States Rubber Co., T. B. 
Wood's Sons Co. and Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation. 


American Mining Congress 
Reelects Young 


The mantle of president of the American 
Mining Congress still rests on Howard I. 
Young, president, American Zine, Lead & 
Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo., as a 
result of the 
of the congress at their meeting of Jan. 18 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. At 
the forty-second meeting of the congress, that 
preceded naming of the president, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: A. E. Bendel- 
ari, director, Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; J. B. Warriner, president, Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Co., Lansford, Pa.; D. D. 
Moffatt, vice-president, Utah Copper Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; H. L. 
tary, M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
C. H. Segerstrom. president, Nevada-Massa- 
chusetts Co., Sonora, Calif. The first and Jast 


action of the directors 


Pierce, secre- 


of these succeed themselves. 

Veeting was devoted to secretary s and 
committees’ reports, to discussions of policies 
of the organization and legislative questions 
of vital importance. Cleveland Dodge, chair- 
man, resolutions committee, presented for 
that committee “A Declaration of Policy” 
covering constitutional government, war and 
peace, relation of government and business, 
labor relations, subversive activities, tariff, 
taxation, Congressional control of expendi- 
policy, strategic minerals. 
Bureau 
of Mines, St. Lawrence waterway and power 
pollution, and public-land 


tures, monetary 
Federal inspection of mines, U. S. 
project, water 
policy. 


Internal Revenue Taxes Climb 


During the fiscal year 1939 69,243 internal 
revenue tax returns were filed by coal pro- 
according to the annual report of 
Internal Revenue. 
operators totaled 
amounted — to 


ducers, 
the Commissioner — of 
\ssessments of tax on 
$3,888,425. and collections 
$2,317,259. Returns filed showed an_ in- 
crease of 20,478 over the preceding year, 
and collections were $105,658 greater. 


r 


Industrial Notes 


\ttis-CHALMERS Mec. Co. has appointed 


Fred E. Haker as general manager of pur- 
chases. He joined the company 40 years 
ago us a stenographer. 

W. W. Sty Mec. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturer of dust-control systems and 
blast cleaning equipment, has engaged 


(. \. Barnes to take charge of sales pro- 
motion and advertising. 


Pkicision Beartnes, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calit. has elected Harold Swanton as vice- 
President to succeed Norman Bell, resigned. 
Mr vanton, who has been sales manager 
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of the company for several years, will con- | 
tinue in that capacity in addition to his new 
duties. 


Wortuinton Pump & Macuinery Corpo- | 
RATION, Harrison, N. J., has appointed | 
Harold W. Stoddart as manager of its tur- | 
bine well pump division. A graduate of 


lowa State College, he has been with the | 


company since 1919, 


HercUuLES Powpver Co., Wilmington, Del., | 


has appointed A. E. Forster as assistant 
general manager of its explosives depart- 
ment. A. R. Ely succeeds him as manager 
of the service division of the explosives 
R. W. McKee has been named 


as manager of the Birmingham (Ala.) office. 


department. 


Joun A. 


RoEBLING’s Sons Co., Trenton, 


N. J., has appointed Charles G. Williams as | 


general manager, effective March 1. He 
was formerly vice-president in charge of 
purchasing and manufacturing 
for the fifteen plants of the American Chain 
& Cable Co., Ine. 


operations 


Roots-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CorPORA- 
TION, Connersville, Ind., has appointed the 
following territorial representatives: Smith 
& Berry, Birmingham, Ala., to cover that 
State with the exception of Mobile. L. W. 
Oakley, Knoxville, Tenn., will cover that 
State except for the Memphis area, and also 
several counties in western North Carolina. 
Empire Gas & Equipment Co., Denver, 
Colo., will cover that State and southeastern 
Wyoming. 


Bay City Suovets, Inc., Bay City, Mich., | 
has named the Brinker Supply Co., Pitts- | 


burgh, Pa., as exclusive representative in 
western Pennsylvania and northern West 
Virginia. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & 


CaBLE Co., Inc., | 


Bridgeport, Conn., has placed C. N. Johns, | 
a vice-president, in charge of operations, 


vice C. G. Williams, resigned. George C. 


Moon, also a vice-president, has been ap- | 


pointed general manager of sales. William 
D. Kirkpatrick, who has been general 
manager of sales of the American Chain 
Division, has been elected a vice-president 
of the parent company. 


PortaBLE Lamp & Equipment Co., Pitts- | 


burgh, Pa., has placed John Thies, Birming- 
ham, in charge of sales in the Alabama 
district. 


West Vircinta Ram Co. has appointed 
W. F. Robinson, of Huntington, W. Va., as 
a sales engineer. He was formerly with the 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc., and previous 
to that was with the Weir Kilby Corporation. 


ELectric Storace Bartrery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has elected R. C. 
erly vice-president and general manager, as 
president. He succeeds John R. Williams, 
who has retired after being associated with 
the company for 45 years. Frank T. Kalas 
has been named _ third vice-president. He 
will continue to direct the sales activities 


Norberg, form- 


of the company. 


W. W. Williams, general manager, Bas- 
cock & Witcox Tuse Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. will relinquish that position as of 
March 1 to go into business for himself on 








BROTHER! 


HERE’S THE WAY TO CLIP WIRE ROPE 


wos FIST GRIP...wor 


ROPE CRIMPING “FINGER-PINCH” 


Laughlin drop forged Safety Clips grip 
around wire rope like a fist — the rope 
stays straight—uncrimped—can be used 
again when the clips are removed. 
None of the narrow “‘finger-pinching”’ 
you get with ordinary U-Bolt clips 
which bow the wire — crimp it — and 
eventually break it. 

Write for free booklet describing tests 
illustrated below. It will show you how 
to save on both rope and clips. Use 
handy coupon below~ and mail it today! 


YOU NEED FEWER CLIPS 


Use 3 Laughlin Safety Clips instead of 4 U- 
Bolt clips — get the same strength. 





OVER 95% ROPE EFFICIENCY 


Tests like this—made by a famous engineer- 
ing school — proved Laughlin Safety Clips 
delivered better than 95% rope efficiency. 


Check here for catalog on items below 


Look for Laughlin products in Thomas’ Regis- 
ter and buy through your distributor. 


i t 
' THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. | 
r] Portiand, Maine 5 
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MESCO INSULATOR SWITCHES | 





















Made TOUGH... 
for TOUGH JOBS 


Mesco Trolley Section Switches are 
ruggedly designed to stand up un- 
der the severe service encountered 





in coal mines. Yet they are built 
with great precision, for safety and 
efficiency in use. Constructed of 
high quality bronze, they are avail- 
able in all types and sizes, for use 
with any size tro'ley wire and feeder 
cables. The switch blades are easily 
interchangeable, for right or left 
hand. Write for information. 


Mosebach manufactures a complete line 
of track and trolley products, including: 


RAIL BONDS and MESCO WELDING 
MACHINES, TROLLEY SWITCHES, 
FROGS, SPLICERS, WHEELS, POLE- 
HEADS, HARPS, GLIDERS, and 
GROUND CLAMPS. Prompt service! 


MOSEBACH 
ELECTRIC & SUPPLY CO. 











1115 Arlington Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Steel Grid 


Resistors 


Coast. He became associated 
& W. organization in 1929 as 
counsellor and became in turn gen- 
eral sales manager and general manager of 


B.&W. Tube Co. 


the Pacific 
with the B. 
sales 


Wittiam L. Bart, president, SKF [npus- 
TRIES, Inc., has been elected chairman of 
the board of the American Management 
Association. The position had been vacant 
since the death of James O. McKinsey, 
chairman, Marshall Field & Co. 


Bernice Tipple to Be Rebuilt 


Plans are under way for reconstruction 
of the tipple at No. 1 mine of the Bernice 
Anthracite Coal Co., Russellville, Ark. The 
structure was destroyed by fire of unde- 
termined origin late in December, causing 
a loss of more than $25,000 and throwing 
about 200 employees out of work. The 
company’s No. 3 mine was the only one 
in operation for some time, but destruction 
of the tipple, which was used in loading, 
resulted in the closing of this mine also. 


Trade Literature 


AJyAx-SHALER SHAKER—Ajax Flexible 
Coupling Co., Westfield, N. Y. Bulletin No. 


Bulle- 
tin No. 29 covers vibrating conveyors and 
feeders. Bulletin No. 29 features vibrating 
packers. 


28 describes Ajax vibrating screens. 





P-G UNBREAKABLE RESISTORS 


for—fewer shut-downs 
less motor maintenance 
lower operating costs 


more production 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE GUARANTEED 


THE POST-GLOVER 


AKLISHED 4 


ELECTRIC CO. 


221 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Attoy Tuses—Babcock & Wilcox Ty] 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. Technical Bulletin 
No. 12-A, “Condensed Technical Data on 
High-Temperature Steels,” contains revised 
information on seamless alloy tubes and 
pipes for high-pressure and high-tempera- 
ture services. Curves and tabulation give 
analysis, applications, minimum physical 
properties, creep strength, short-time tensile 
strength, oxidation § resistance, corrosion 
resistance, temper embrittlement, working 
qualities, and approximate relative cost for 
fifteen different materials. 


Batt Beartncs——-New Departure, Division 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Bristol, 
Conn. Booklet R-26 is the 1940 edition of 
New Departure’s ball-bearing interchange. 
ability tables, which is available on request. 


Continuous WELDED Ratt—Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., New York City. Folder ADG- 
1069 discusses Airco methods of preparing 
jointless track for mine-car haulage. Three 
methods used in the butt welding of rail 
are described: bronze welding by the oxy- 
acetylene process, steel welding by the oxy- 
acetylene process, and steel welding by the 
metallic are process. 

Cutting MACHINES 
bell Division of American Chain & Cable 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Catalog No. 
302 lists, with solutions, unusual cutting 
problems, with large illustrations of machine 
set-ups for regular and special jobs, plus 
concise information, specifications and de- 
scriptions. 


Andrew C. Camp- 


EartH Movinc—R. G. LeTourneau, Ine., 
Peoria, Ill. Folder Form G-1027 tells how, 
according to the company, the LeTourneau 
method—dozers, rooters, cranes and carvy- 
alls—cuts surface mining costs. Job photo- 
graphs and data on coal, mineral and metal 
mines are included. 


Evecrric Heat—General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin GES-2377 
points out how electric heat helps step up 
production in various industries. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS — Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalog 30-000 is a “quick selector” bro- 
chure designed to help in selecting the right 
equipment for a motor or lighting circuit. 


ELECTRICAL EQuipMENT—-General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has issued the fol- 
lowing bulletins: GEA-246F, 
synchronous motors, “7500 series”; GEA- 
1993F, inclosed indicating and drop-out 
fuse cutouts; GEA-2022C, Diactor generator: 
regulators: GEA-3248, 
starter, CR4052; GEA-3250, new 
magnetic starter; GEA-3259, new 
magnetic contactors for battery-vehicle con- 
trol; GEA-3280, cable digest (low-voltage 
cable) : GEA-3339, time switches, Type 1-27. 


high-speed 


voltage 
magnetic 
smaller 


new d.c. 


ENGINE-DRIVEN Wetper—Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland. Ohio. Welder Specification 
Bulletin No. 336 carries description, speci- 
fications and illustrations of the 200-amp. 
Shield-Are Junior welder. 


FLEXIBLE CoupLincs—Farrell-Birmingham 
Co., Ine., Ansonia, Conn. Catalog No. 443 
explains the function of flexible couplings. 
describing how they compensate for parallel 
or angular misalignment or a combination 
of both and illustrating details of de-ign 
and construction. 


Applications, ratings. 
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dimensions and weights of various types 
Jso are given. 


Cas CuTtinc Macuine—Air Reduction 
Sales Co.. New York City. Bulletin Form 
\DC-623 describes the Airco No. 10 Plano- 


raph, lesigned for cutting straight lines, 
rectangies, circles and irregular shapes 


from ferrous metal of any thickness within 
the present practical limits of the cutting 
wreh. Operating details and specifications 


gre given. 


Gas Encines—Worthington Pump & Ma- 
hinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. Bulle- 
tin $-550-B15 describes the Type EEG ver- 
tical four-cycle totally inclosed unit, giving 
complete specifications and engineering data. 


InsuLATION—-General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Bulletin GEA-3330 enumer- 
ates features of G-E induction-motor insu- 


ation. 


Macnets—Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. The Magnet, a house organ. 
shows some of the manifold uses of these 
inits in industry. 


Matertats HANpLinc—Robins Conveying 
Belt Co., New York City, Bulletin 109 
lescribes and pictures modern equipment 
) unload, feed, convey, elevate, crush, size, 
listribute, reclaim and load a variety of 
materials, including coal, coke and ashes. 


MarertALS HANpLING—Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. Bulletin 
Form G-237 tells how to plan a materials 
andling system to make the original lift 
md carry operation complete, eliminate 
ehandling, increase the size of unit loads 
| processing, lessen non-productive time of 
chine runs, avoid waste and damage to 
ducts. and conserve human effort. 


Paint -New Jersey Zine Co., New York 
ty. “Paint Progress,” 8-page bulletin, 
4ives intimate glimpses into paint research 
ried on by the company, together with 
itaon the value of paint as fire protection 
nd service records of paints for water 


NKS, 


PORTABLE Exectric Toots—Black & 
lecker Mie. Co., Towson, Md. New 1940 
lalog covers the company’s entire line of 
table electric tools. Special attention is 
‘d two improved drills: the 14-in. 
mor, the over-all length and weight of 
ch have been reduced, and the 1-in. 


hier, Which has been similarly lightened 


ALLO ( 


1 slenderized, 
MOWER Grapers-—Austin-Western Road 
\f l. 
Nachiner Co., Aurora, Ill. Catalog 
1008 shows in word and picture the 
Y uses for the 99” power grader, stress- 
+ salient features and advantages. 
UMPing Eguipment--Worthington Pump 
\ Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J.. 


_ssued the following bulletins: W-321 
* and W-322-B1D, balanced monobloc 
Tilugal pumps; H-450-B29, turbine well 
ps pe QDO; H-450-B30, vacuum 
ed pellers for turbine well pumps. 


“ebruary, 1940 — GOAL AGE 








done with our light gasoline 


PyraANoL Capacirors—General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin GEA-3225 
describes a complete line of units for 
power-factor improvement, including dia- 
grams and tabular data. 


REPAINTING TRANSFORMERS—General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin GET- 
677B gives instructions for repainting trans- 
formers in the field, details covered in- 
cluding surface preparation, method of 
applying paint, number of coats required, 
materials recommended, and_ repainting 
underground equipment. 


Sarety GoccLtes—American Optical Co., 


Southbridge, Mass. Bulletin explains recent 
improvements in Ful-Vue safety goggles to 





a 
@ Have your 






200° 
Capacity 


drills. They save fuel and mov- 
ing costs. 


Standard 2%” Coal Cores. 
Holes to 1200’ Depth. We guar- | | 
antee satisfactory and proper | | 
coal cores. | 


| 
Cored Ventilating Shafts | 
drilled. Pre-Pressure Grouting | | 
for proposed mine shafts. Solid- | 
ification of Wet Main Entries, ] | 
done by our Stop-Grout Method. | 
| 

| 


Water Wells and Discharge 
Holes drilled and grouted. 


MOTT 


CORE DRILLING COMPANY | 
HUNTINGTON W. VA. 















or adjacent 


For Accurately Weighing Moving Loads 


The Merrick WEIGHTOMETER provides an accurate 
means of weighing while conveying coal on the main 
conveyor belt delivering coal to tipple. 

Moving loads can also be weighed and recorded 
accurately on belt conveyors underground, up a slope 





assure protection, exact fitting, structural 
strength and long service. 


ScaLes—Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Folder Form 2020a shows in numerous illus- 
trations some of the “45,000 Ways to 
Weigh” with Toledo equipment. 


Spray Paintinc—Binks Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. Catalog No. 75 is designed to give 
the answers to everyday finishing problems, 
reports new developments in spray-painting 
equipment, gives prices, and provides engi- 
neering and performance data on all types 
of spray guns, spray booths, air compres- 
sors, painting outfits, extractors, respirators, 
and hose. 


THERMAL INsULATION—-Ehret Magnesia 






THAT'S BOUND 
TO SAVE YOU 
MONEY... ! 


In its new coal washing table, The Deister 
Concentrator Company offers an improved 
machine that stands up _ under _ heaviest 
Operating punishment in the hands of un- 
skilled attendance . . . that is more efficient 
in treating both bituminous and anthracite 
coals at higher capacity and handles feeds 
up to 2” size. The Concenco Anti-Friction 
Bearing Head Motion is entirely new— 
nothing like it before—and is something 
you should know about. 


t 

] 

L \ 
{ \ 
\ ’ 
’ \ 
7 SuperDuty No. 7 7 

DIAGONAL DECK 

1 COAL WASHING TABLE 1s 
) A COMPLETE UNIT... 
: \ 
\ \ 
i \ 
; 

\ 

\ 

5 


No auxiliary supports or special founda- 
tions, at customer’s expense, figure in the 
use of this equipment. Nor is it necessary 
for you to shop and fit any odd items to 
effect a finished installation. The Super- 
Duty table comes with all items specifically 
engineered to final completeness, even to 
the drive supporting bracket, adjustable 
motor base, drive guard and motor switch. 
WRITE FOR RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
PRICES. 


a” A 4G AGW AG 4 AGW 4 


y THe DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 


The Original Deister Co. 
Established 1906 
969 GLASGOW AVENUE 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA, U.S.A. 
A A a a a a a 













to the tipple. 


Let us show you how easily you can keep accurate 
check on tonnage with the Merrick WEIGHTOMETER. 


Ask for bulletin 375 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 
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DETAILS 
ON REQUEST 


Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. 


72 FIRST AVENUE 





Cool Caps and Hats 





Safety Shoes 


TRACK 
ABR 


Minimizes 
HAULAGE 
ACCIDENTS 


According to government 
statistics, one-fifth of all 
deaths in coal mines occur 
in haulage operations. 


MANY OF THESE DEATHS 
CAN BE PREVENTED! 


With these facts in mind, 
Portable announces the 
first concentrated program 
on the part of any manu- 
facturer, to reduce haulage 
accidents. Portable engi- 
neers are constantly at 
work to improve’ Track 
Tackle now on the market 
and to design new, more 
efficient devices. 


The Portable Track Tackle 





line includes: (A) Switch 
Signals; (B) Car Stops; 
(C) Holding Skids; (D) 
Running Skids; (E) De- 


railers; (F) Rail Splicers; 
(G) Transition Rails. 


Write for individual 
Bulletins on any of these 
products. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Electric Cap Lamps Safety Lamps 
Goggles Respirators 


» | 


TRAMP IRON 


MAGNETS 





@ To be located in chutes, shaker 
screens, ends of loading booms or 
conveyors for the certain removal of 
tramp iron and steel during the proc- 


essing of coal. 


They safeguard your 


machinery from damage .. . and 
assure clean, metal-free fuel for your 
industrial or domestic customers. 


Three poles, energized by a thor- 
oughly insulated coil. Furnished with 
sufficiemt tapped holes for quick and 


easy installation . . . or 
order for unusual applications. 
direct current only . . 


volt, 


made to 
For 
110 to 600 


May we send descriptive bul- 
letin and prices? We will also 
furnish a list of users if desired. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
REPAIR COMPANY 


622 GASTON AVE., FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. Manual, divided 
into sections, contains the following: tech- 
nical information on insulations; heat insu- 
lations; cold insulations; insulation 
sories and fireproofing materials; presealed 
insulated pipe and presealed pipe-line pro- 
tection; insulation recommendations; — re- 
fractory cements; packings; building 
lations and materials; asbestos fibers 
textiles; useful data. 


acces- 


insu- 
and 


V-Be_t Drives—B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. Catalog Section 2180 explains 
the problems of selecting a V-drive, using 
stock belts, in terms so understandable that 
a purchaser or operator without professionl 
engineering training can comprehend them. 
Nine separate steps by which the selection 
may be made are described, and with each 
step an example is given. Then comes a 
discussion of V-belt practice, including take- 
up, slack-off, tension, idlers, effect of oil, 
fumes, gases, moisture, dust and tempera- 
ture; guards or shields, use of belt dressing, 
storage, riding position of belt, ete. 


Wetp Recorper—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin GEA-3313 
stresses the advantages and reliability of 


the G-E CR7503-G unit, for which the fol- 
lowing characteristics are claimed: records 


the character of the electrical input for 
every weld, as compared with allowable 
limits; records, gives an audible signal, 


and locks out the welder when the input 
varies more than the allowable limits for 
results; prevents subsequent 
welding until a pushbutton is pressed. 


satisfactory 


Wire Rope—Maewhyte Co., Kenosha. 
Wis. Bulletin describes and pictures Monel 
wire rope in a variety of services, ieeting 
unusual requirements and condition 


Woop PRESERVATION 
& Treating Co., Chicago. 
and pictures various industries in which 
Wolman salts preservative is used. Ip. 
cluded are mine timbers, where important 
reasons advanced for its use are cleanliness, 
freedom from odor and exudation, 
reduced fire hazard. 


American | umber 
Catalog describes 


and 
e 


Accident Fatality Rate Lower For 
Soft Coal: Up for Hard 


Accidents at coal mines of the United 
States caused the deaths of 70 bituminous 
and 16 anthracite miners in December last. 
according to reports furnished the U, §, 
Bureau of Mines by State mine inspectors, 
With a production of 37,823,000 tons, th 
accident death rate among bituminous min- 
was 1.85 per million tons, 
with 2.49 in the corresponding 
1938. 

The anthracite fatality rate in December 
last was 4.14, based on an _ output of 
2,862,000 tons, against 3.75 in December of 
the preceding year. 

For the industries combined, the 
death rate from accidents in December last 
was 2.06, compared with 2.63 a year earlier, 

Fatalities during December — last, — by 
causes and States, as well as comparabl: 
rates for 1938 and 1939, are shown below: 


ers compared 


month of 


two 


UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN DECEMBER, 1939, BY CAUSES AND STATES 


Open-cut and 


Underground — ° Surface 

= @ 7 2 ne z g g = 

oo) ey me - ~ be 3 anu O~ 8 =| Sy 

State “s ‘ ob bee = s ee Pe & = i: 

2 2 = “= <2 ¢ Ss 6 ze = o a & 

= = = ae x 2 a su ‘Ss & > Ss 

fay iy ee) OR (ea) ie) a © al ion] © sal e 

Alabama... 5 1 1 7 7 

Colorado.. 3 1 4 } 

Illinois 6 1 2 1 160 ] 

Indiana ] 

Iowa... l l 2 - 

Kansas. .. ; ] 1 1 

Kentucky 4 2 l 7 7 
Michigan l l 
Ohio. : l l 1 3 
Pennsylvania (bit 3 ] 4 
Tennessee l l 

Wtan..... ] ‘ 1 I 

Virginia l l 1 : 3 ) 

| West Virginia 15 4 2 1 1 23 l 1 24 
| Wyoming l : , 

Total (bituminous) 39 3 14 1 2 SD 3 2 OS 1 l 2 7 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) 10 1 2 2 16 

Grand total 49 3 16 l 5 5 3 2 84 1 l 2 8 


FATALITIES AND DEATH RATES AT UNITED STATES COAL MINES, BY CAUSES* 


January-December, 1938 and 1939 


Bituminous 


Number Killed per 
killed Million Tons 
Cause 1938 1939 1938 1939 
Underground 
Falls of roof and coal 172 525 1.367 1.347 
Haulage 142 161 411 4] 
Gas or dust explosions: 
Local 24 17 069 044 
Major 60 Ik 174 072 
Explosives 23 12 O67 031 
Electricity 38 52 110 133 
Machinery 27 =. 28 078 O72 
shaft 9 5 026 013 
Miscellaneous 26 21 075 054 
Stripping or open-cut 18 7 052 018 
Surface : 39 34 113 O87 
Grand total 878 890 2.542 2.284 


r All figures subject to revision 


i Anthracite Total 
Number Killed per Number Killed per 
Killed Million Tons Killed Mil Tons 
1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 19388 1939 
128 129 2.774 2.580 600 654 1.5 1.487 
23 30 499 600 165 191 42% 104 
2 3 043 060 26 20.0 (45 
18 390 78 28 10 Ot 
ll 615 238 =. 300 34 27 OS wl 
) 2 043 040 40 54 leo 
of 27 28 Oy — O64 
a 065 140 12 i xt 02 
17:10 369.200 43 31 ue 
10 7 217 ~=+.140 28 14 ( Wve 
11 13 238 260 50 47 , 
225 216 4.876 4.320 1.103 1.106 2.817 2 
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